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From a photograph taken by Clineuinst, Washington, one week before General Garcia's death. 


THE LATE GENERAL CALIXTO GARCIA. 
(Born October 14, 1836, in Holguin, Cuba. Died in Washington December 11, 1898.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Two Years LWelve months ago this department of 

in the Review characterized the year 
Retrospect. 1897 as one that had closed upon ‘‘a 
vast deal of unfinished business in this particular 
planet that we inhabit.” Among unsettled ques- 
tions of international concern that the year 1898 
had received as a legacy from the year 1897, a 
considerable number were specified. In view of 
all that has happened in the eventful twelve 
months of 1898, it is by no means uninstruct- 
ive to run through that résumé, which occupies 
some pages at the beginning of our issue for 
last January. There are times when every- 
thing seems to drag—when the world, if mov- 
ing at all, would appear to be drifting back- 
ward; but a comparison of the state of the 
world at large one year ago with the conditions 
that exist to-day ought to bring assurance to the 
most skeptical that there is such a thing as prog- 
ress, and that the times in which we live are very 
notable times in which to work and to observe. 
We remarked last January that the year 1898 
promised to be a momentous one for the people 
of Spain and of the Spanish colonial possessions, 
in view of the state of affairs in the Philippines 
and in the West Indies. As for ourselves, we 
had not then determined what this country ought 
to do about Cuba. We had not settled the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian annexation. We were still con: 
fronted with the irritating problem of the seals 
in the North Pacific. And there were other less 
conspicuous international questions the discus- 
sion of which was carried over into the new 
year. As for our British friends, they were 
engaged-in a very disagreeable dispute with the 
French over boundary questions in West Africa ; 
they were anxious over a great variety of diffi- 
culties that had come up in the course of their 
administration of India, the most momentous 
of which was the costly and dangerous war with 
the mountaineers on the far northwestern fron- 
tier near Afghanistan ; they were watching with 
some confidence, but not without anxiety, the 


slow but seemingly sure progress of General 
Kitchener, who had advanced a considerable 
distance on his great undertaking for the ulti- 
mate rescue of Khartoum and the reconquest of 
the Egyptian Soudan. England was seriously 
concerned, moreover, about the condition of af- 
fairs in South Africa, and not a little excited 
over the threatened break-up of China and what 
was regarded in England as the undue growth at 
Peking of the power of the European continental 
governments. It is true that the last month of 
1897 had witnessed the signing of the peace 
treaty between Turkey and Greece; but the 
Turkish troops had not been withdrawn from 
Thessaly, while the problem of Crete, about 
which the war had originated, was seemingly as 
far as ever from being settled, and the European 
admirals with their naval forces were still on 
patrol duty in Cretan waters. Italy and Austria 
had been seriously disturbed by internal dif- 
ficulties. France had been almost convulsed by° 
the violent dissensions that had grown out of 
the Dreyfus question. 


The year 1898 is to be characterized 
as one that has witnessed the accom- 
plishment of many things and that 
has provided several magnificent chapters in the 
history of progress toward the firm establishment 
of peace and order among the nations. Nothing 
could be more mistaken than to suppose that the 
principal exhibitions of armed force that the 
world has seen in 1898 have made for the tri- 
umph of brute force over justice and right. On 
the contrary, the English-speaking men who 
have in 1898 opened the Nile, made Khartoum 
accessible once more, and brought the Soudan 
into relations with the outside world, have per- 
formed a most noble and humane task for civi- 
lization and peace. The empire of the Kalipha 
meant the sword and the torch as the chief busi- 
ness of life. The men who had destroyed Edhem 
Pasha’s army and had afterward murdered Gor- 
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Year 7898. 
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don at Khartoum had spread devastation through- 
out a vast region, destroying the lives of millions 
of men, women, and children. With much 
bloodshed, it is true, but with as little as possi- 
ble, General Kitchener has annihilated that evil 
dominion of the .Kalipha, while leaving every 
Mohammedan in the Soudan as free as are the 
Mohammedans in India in their customs and re- 
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** DREAMING-TIME.”—From Punch (London). 


(Apropos of the success of General Kitchener’s appeal for 
emoney with which to build the Gordon Memorial College 
at Khartoum.) 


ligious observances. No less praiseworthy than 
the splendid missionary work of Kitchener and 
his men has been the execution by the people of 
the United States of a righteous judgment against 
Spain’s attempt to continue by brute force to 
exercise sovereignty in colonial possessions where 
the inhabitants had rebelled for good cause and 
where it had been demonstrated that those inhab- 
itants could be subdued only by extermination. 


If we could have induced Spain to 


An Act ; ° 

of Mercy Withdraw without our resort to com- 

to Spain. Hulsion, it would have been very for- 
tunate. But since Spanish statesmanship saw no 


way to yield except after some show of resistance, 
it was only merciful to Spain that we should have 
sent our ships and our troops. It would have 
been still kinder to Spain, as one looks back upon 
the course of the past three years, if we had acted 
considerably sooner. As matters stand, we have 


-the existing conditions. 








rendeted very substantial service to the people 
resident in the Spanish West Indies and to all 
legitimate- commercial interests in any manner 
affected, while we have also performed for Spain 
an amputation that was absolutely required by 
For reasons economic 
and political, which we may not pause here to 
sum up, it became inevitable, after the close of 
our Civil War and the emancipation of the slaves 
in this. country, that Spain must certainly lose 
Cuba in the near future. The ten years’ war, last- 
ing from 1868 to 1878, cost Spain the lives of more 
than two hundred thousand troops and a stupen- 
dous sacrifice of wealth. Theend of that war was 
an inconclusive compromise, and the leaders in 
the mgvement for Cuban freedom, far from aban- 
doning their cause as hopeless, took to heart the 
lessons derived from the ten years’ struggle and 
waited more or less patiently for the time to 
come when it would be advantageous to renew 
hostilities, knowing that Spain could not forever 
hold in subjection a determined people living 
three thousand miles away. The Cuban question 
had been so interlinked in the history of Ameri- 
can policy for seventy-five years that our inter- 
vention when a suitable juncture had arrived was 
as inevitable as any of the great laws of nature. 
The successive events in the story of that inter- 
vention have absorbed the attention of the people 
of the United States during the greater part of 
the year now ended. 


The swift success of our aggressive 
policy has left the whole world in a 
far more stable position than we found 
it at the opening of the year. The annexation 
of Hawaii has given that interesting group of isl- 
ands a settled status, and our assumption of 
responsibility for the Philippines will speedily 
bring about a vastly improved situation in that 
populous archipelago. We ought to have no 
serious difficulty in assisting the Cubans to restore 
order throughout the island and to maintain fair- 
ly efficient institutions under republican forms. 
The wisest men in Spain are venturing to express 
somewhat boldly the relief that they feel in the 
wholesome chastening that has come to them in 
the painful year 1898. This view has been taken 
by business men especially, and prevailed in 
the conference of Spanish chambers of com- 
merce that has met at Saragossa. Some of the 
most intelligent Spanish writers are taking the 
ground that under modern conditions the respon- 
sibility of sovereignty over distant colonies is far 
more costly than profitable, and that except for 
the point of pride involved Spain is greatly better 
off without Cuba and the Philippines than with 
them. Of course the two situations are totally 
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different. Cuba was enti- 
tled to one sort of admin- 
istration and the Philippines 
to another. The Spaniards 
should have learned long 
ago to give Cuba to the Cu- 
bans in as complete a sense 
as the English have given 
Canada to the Canadians, 
while they should also have 
learned long ago to admin- 
ister the Philippines strictly 
for the benefit of the popu- 
lation, following to a con- 
siderable extent the model 
of England in India. The 
time had come when it was 
too late to reform the abuses 
of Spain’s bad colonial gov- 











ernment, and there was no 
remedy except to abandon 
the colonial business alto- 
gether. This heroic remedy 
is one that the nations which need it never have 
the grace to administer to themselves. It has to 
be forced upon them from without. None the 
less, they may in good time learn to appreciate the 
service that has been done to'them and forget the 
first smart. Spain may quite possibly have a bad 
year or two at home with which to end the nine- 
teenth century ; but it is reasonable to predict 
tuat the Spaniards will open the twentieth with 
very excellent prospects. For the first time in 
years they have an undisturbed opportunity to 
give attention to home affairs. 
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THE SPANISH PRETENDER’S SON, DON JAIME DE BORBON,. 


DON CARLOS DE BORBON, THE SPANISH PRETENDER, AND HIS WIFE, 
DONA BERTA DE ROHAN. 


__ The Carlists have been making much 
jhe Carlist’ ado, but it is by no means certain 
= that they can muster a large force 

‘or that they will find any very wide- 

spread sympathy among the people. There is 
no large appetite in Spain, any more than in any 
other country, for civil strife. The Spanish farm- 
ers and the Spanish business men alike want peace, 
not war. The -vigorous action of the United 
States has concluded three Spanish wars—namely, 
the war against the Cuban army of liberation 
that had been continuing for three years, the war 
against the insurgents in the Philippines that had, 
with some intervals of quiescence, continued for 
at least two years, and the war with the United 
States. All these are now at an end. Spanish 
mothers are welcoming their surviving sons home 
from the West Indies, and are counting upon 
the almost immediate return of those in the Phil- 
ippines, a majority of whom have been held as 
prisoners of war by the Americans, while a large 
part of the remainder have been in a more peril- 
ous position as prisoners in the hands of the 
insurgents. The Spanish people have had all the 
war they want. They are not fond of Sagasta as 
a prime minister, nor are they devoted in any 
blind sense to the amiable Queen Regent and her 
young son. But since the maintenance of the 
Queen Regent and the young King, together with 
the orderly continuance of the parliamentary ré- 
gime, means stability and order, there is no gen- 
eral desire upon the part of the Spanish people to 
indulge in any revolutionary proceedings whatso- 
ever. There is unrest and discontent beyond a 
doubt, but there seems no tide of opinion or pub- 
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lic sentiment in-favor of dynasty-smashing as a 
mode of relief. Don Carlos is now past the age 
of fight and struggle. 
He represents bygone 





A HIGHLY PROFIT- 
ABLE ROLE. 


DON CARLOS IN 
(The Pretender is represented as having 
secured English gold and borrowed 
funds on the strength of a cause that 
he works for what there is init.) 
From Don Quixote (Madrid). 


principles ; and even his osten- 
tatious devotion to the Church is 
not likely to serve him any prac- 
tical purpose, in view of the fact 
that the Vatican will be on the 
side of the existing order of 
things. He very rich—at 
least he has a very rich wife— 


is 
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debt and the general reorganization of affairs on 
a peace basis. It must be remembered that Spain 
has been for more than three years upon a war 
footing, with all that that term implies. After 
the ten years’ struggle in Cuba and the Carlist 
wars at home the public debt of Spain had grown 
to such dimensions that it became necessary in 
about 1882 to go through with what was virtu- 
ally a proceeding in bankruptcy. The public 
debt was scaled down about half, and the cred- 
itors of Spain were obliged to accept something 
like fifty cents on the dollar of the principal, not 
to mention a good deal of reduction in the rate 
of interest. Spain will doubtless endeavor to 
divest herself of as large a part of her burden of 
fresh indebtedness as the never-failing ingenuity 
of Spanish statesmanship can find ways to re- 
pudiate. The first step, probably, will be the 
disavowal of responsibility for what the Span- 
iards persistently call the ‘‘Cuban” debt. They 
will perhaps manage to make this phrase carry 
something like five hundred 
million dollars of money that 
they have borrowed and spent. 
It will be claimed by the Span- 
iards that the holders of these 
particular issues of Spanish 
bonds must look to Cuba or the 
United States for their pay. The 
principle involved is so clear that 
under no consideration could the 
Juban republic or the United 
States on behalf of Cuba admit 
responsibility for one penny of 
thisamount. Analogies always 
help one to understand such 





and he has nothing to be seri- 
ously unhappy about. The Car- 
lists have undoubtedly been en- 
deavoring to win over to their side the returning 
soldiers by regiments and brigades ; but the gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, is thoroughly in- 
formed and very much on its guard against that 
particular danger. The army will be so distrib- 
uted and dispersed as to minimize the possibility 
of its being employed against the present régime. 
General Weyler is understood to have rejected 
all Carlist overtures and to be supporting Sa- 
gasta. It is to be expected, in the constitutional 
order of things, that the Sagasta ministry will re- 
conservative prime minister 


sign and that a 
Even 


and cabinet will come into office very soon. 


this mild change, however, may be deferred tor 


some weeks or months. 


Spanish statesmen and financiers will, 


Spain's ie ee A 
Overload if civil wars and revolutions do not 
of Debt. take their attention, have enough to 


occupy them in the readjustment of the public 


DON CARLOS AND HIS SECRETARIES, 
MARQUIS DE CERRALBO AND COUNT 
DE MELGAR. 


questions, and no more perfect 
analogy could be offered than 
the supposititious case of Great 
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Don CARLOs: ‘Unless you contribute to the cause I will 
cross the frontier! ’"—From Don Quixote (Madrid). 
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Britain’s repudiating the debt incurred 
by her in the Revolutionary War and 
instructing her bondholders to try to 
collect the money either from the young 
American confederacy or else from 
France. The fact that England might 
or might not have made pledges of 
American revenues as a part of the se- 
curity for such bonds could have no 
relevancy in view of the success of the 
American Revolution. 
Qutlook One of the particular rea- 
“@uban'* sons why the Cubans fought 
aa to throw off the Spanish yoke 
was their desire to rid themselves of the 
burden of paying interest every year on 
an immense portion of the Spanish pub- 
lic debt. The purchasers of such bonds, 
which, of course, have to a large extent 
changed hands from time to time, have 
bought them and sold them with a full 
knowledge of the risks involved. Such 


bonds have been selling a very long way 
below par for the two reasons that, first, 
Snain herself was close to bankruptcy, 
and, second, Spain was on the point of 
losing control of the Cuban revenues 


which she had pledged as security. The 

possibility of the Cubans winning their inde- 
pendence was always a depressing element in 
the market value of those bonds. It was not 
in the least understood by anybody that the 
obligation went with Cuban sovereignty, but 
that it merely went with Spain’s hold upon Cu- 
ban revenues. If it had been understood that 
the ‘‘Cuban” debt, so called, was in reality a 
Cuban and not a Spanish liability, then the fact 
that America was emancipating Cuba would have 
stiffened the price of those securities in the mar- 


ket, whereas, in fact, it immediately took a large 


part of the value out of them. Some Spaniards, 
at least, have been deluding themselves with the 
idea that the French and other foreign holders 
of the bonds under discussion would succeed 
in getting their governments to raise a diplomatic 
question with the United States. But even if 
such a question should be raised it would not be 
seriously pressed. And it would not, of course, 
be entertained for a moment by the Government 
of the United States. It appears that most of 
these obligations are held by Spaniards in Spain, 
and that they will be altogether repudiated is 
likely enough, although the current interest cou- 
pons are being honored by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in order to prevent a crisis. Fifteen years 
ago Spain scaled her interest-bearing debt down 
from about $2,400, 000,000 to $1,200,000, 000. 


THE CUBAN DEBT AND THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 


JUDGE DAY AND SENOK Rios (in unison): ** Whose load is that?” 


From Don Quixote (Madrid). 


The French and other foreign hold- 
ers might, if they chose, enlist the 
services of their governments in an 
endeavor to secure justice at Madrid. But even 
this is not likely to happen. The recent prac- 
tice of using governmental authority and pres- 
tige to help private investors collect claims against 
foreign public treasuries is not to be commended 
on any account. It is a very dangerous prac- 
tice. It enables certain great banking combina- 
tions in Europe to stimulate recklessness and 
extravagance on the part of small countries, 
with the result of the issuing of large public 
loans, which these bankers are able in the course 
of time to buy up at low figures because of 
the irregularity of interest payments and the 
general uncertainty of the security. Where- 
upon these bankers at the favorable moment 
enlist the services of their own powerful govern- 
ments to secure some arrangement for finan- 
cial control or intervention to get the revenues 
of the small state mortgaged for the benefit 
of the foreign debt, and thus turn the bad se- 
curities into gilt-edged ones at very large profits 
to themselves. If Spain chooses to repudiate 
her debt there should be no governmental in- 
terference from the outside. The speculative 
investor ought to pocket his losses along with his 
gains. This topic is a pertinent one in view of 


Private Versus 
Public 
Finance. 
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the probability that the whole civilized world 
will in the present year be called upon to ob- 
serve, and to some extent to discuss, the solution 
of Spain’s serious financial problems. 


In dealing with their own territorial 


One Step at : : 
Time forthe problems the people of the United 


United States. States will do well if they adopt the 


motto, ‘‘One step at a time.’”’ A part, at least, 

of the discussion that certain well-meaning gen- 

tlemen had endeavored to arouse while the treaty 

of peace was still under negotiation concerned 

problems that may arise for future generations of 
Americans to solve, but that have not yet made 
their appearance in the practical and concrete 
form. The ratification of the treaty must at 
least precede some other questions. That the 
treaty will be ratified, no person of safe judgment 
and good opportunities for observation has ever 
for a moment doubted. The argument that the 
United States is not empowered by virtue of its 
Constitution to exercise the powers of sovereignty 
outside of the United States is to be set down 
merely as an intellectual diversion. It lies essen- 
tially in the nature of the modern state to grow 
and expand as it has reasonable opportunity. To 
suppose for a moment that a great nation like 
ours, of more than seventy million people, is in 
some way estopped by certain forms of words— 
agreed upon more than a hundred years ago by 
a relatively small number of people who are all 
of them now dead—from obeying those same laws 
of growth and development that inhere in the 
very nature of our race and of our political or- 
ganism, is to ascribe to the written Constitution a 
character that none of its framers ever thought 
of giving to it. The legal and constitutional 
case is well summed up elsewhere in this issue 
by Professor Judson, of Chicago. Many of the 
mistakes that the French have made in trying to 
establish colonial possessions have grown out of 
their fondness for regularizing everything and 
their desire to make all their acquisitions fit into 
some logical scheme of colonial organization and 
administration. We shall be strongly tempted 
to fall into the same error. Already the flood- 
gates have burst, and the country is being inun 

dated with a perfect torrent of metaphysics touch- 
ing the nature of political sovereignty and the 
transcendental significance of annexation. 


. For those who feel really worried or 
A Word to the nerplexed about all this annexation 
Despondent. t ‘i : 
business there is one word of comfort 
that we should feel justified in offering. They 
may consider themselves entirely at liberty to 
forget all about annexation, with the certainty 
that the abatement of their vigilance will subject 

































THE HON. ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, 
United States Consul-General at Hong Kong. 


them to no danger and cause them no inconven- 
ience in the end. It is not in the least true that 
‘«we’’ have ‘‘absorbed”’ ten or twelve million 
Malays by virtue of taking international control 
of the Philippine Islands. The ocean is just as 
wide as it was last year. Those Malays will not 
attempt to decide disputed Presidential elections 
in this country, and there is probably not a hu- 
man being of any complexion who is proposing 
to bring about any such consummation. The 
people of the Philippines will not flock to the 
United States under the new era much if any 
more freely than they flocked to Spain under the 
old era. We shall not be precipitated into any 
very exhaustive wars for their subjugation, be- 
cause we have no desire to subjugate them. 
There is no intention in this country to exploit 
them, and no one wishes to make an empire out 
of them. There can be no harm in the attempts 
to forecast in advance all the successive stages of 
experience through which we shall pass in our 
endeavor to improve the general condition of 
things in those islands, and no great benefit, 
We shall simply have to keep in mind the lesson 
that the old man in the fable taught his sons, and 
break our sticks one at a time. 


We are not under the slightest obli- 
_ gations to make haste in propounding 
a theory of the nature of the new 


relations between the Philippines and the United 


The Practical 
Side of 
“‘Expansion.’ 
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States, nor yet to elaborate any comprehensive 
scheme of government. We must drop the 
French model and at this point take up English 
methods. We need not make definitions at all 
about the status of the Philippines, but simply 
proceed to do any particular work that may re- 
quire to be done, and otherwise do nothing at 
all. First, if the treaty should be ratified we 
must make a contract with private shipping com- 
panies for taking the Spanish soldiers back home 
at our expense. That will involve our persuading 
the insurgents to give up their Spanish prisoners. 
General Otis and Admiral Dewey would seem to 
be of the opinion that they can arrange that item 
of business without much trouble. After the 
prisoners are. yielded up and are all packed off 
for Spain the insurgents will have to be per- 
suaded to disband. Gentlemen in Boston will 
not be able to lend much assistance at that 
point, but it is highly probable that men now 
in the Philippines or that general part of the 
world—such as Admiral Dewey, Consul Wild- 
man, of Hong Kong, General Otis, and others 
who might be named—can arrange very satis- 
factorily with Aguinaldo and his people. There 
is little reason to suppose that we should need 
for any length of time to retain in the Philip- 
pines the services of more than a quarter of the 
American troops who are now there. There are 


plenty of men who have in times past served in 


MAJ.-GEN. ELWELL 8. OTIS. 
(In command of the American troops in the Philippines.) 


the native regiments with the Spanish army— 
many of whom have also subsequently served in 
the insurgent ranks—who can be readily formed 
into an excellent body of military police. And 
since the people are quite certain to be very 
peaceably inclined and are ready to believe in 
the benevolence of the mission of the United 
States, the maintenance of order is not going to 
be seriously difficult. It will not be a very baf- 
fling task to improve the administration of justice 
as between man and man, nor to simplify the 
existing system of taxation—removing needless 
burdens from agriculture and business and re- 
placing the corrupt and rapacious methods of 
the Spaniards with honest and fair Anglo-Saxon 
methods. “These matters, with the policing, are 
the principal ones that for some little time to 
come will have to be attended to. They are 
matters of precisely the same nature as those 
which without any fuss whatever Gen. Leonard 
Wood has been arranging at Santiago. Every 
one in this country will be delighted to give the 
people of the Philippines the largest possible con- 
trol of their own affairs. 


Quite before the ‘‘ anti-imperialists ”’ 
are aware of it, the island of Porto 
Rico will have been brought into 
smooth running order under the new régime, 
and it is quite unlikely that the overburdened 
intellect of the New England capital will have 
need to concern itself any more deeply about our 
relations to Porto Rico than the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of Oxford or Edinburgh has occasion to 
give itself insomnia over the relations between 
Great Britain and the Bermudas. As for Hawaii, 
those islands have been governed during the past 
forty or fifty years by the same white element of 
the population—chiefly of American and English 
origin—that is in control at present. The or- 
dinary work of administration at Honolulu is 
going on as it has been for several years, with 
an efficiency that deserves the confidence and 
admiration of civilized men everywhere. Its 
foreign affairs will henceforth be carried on by 
our own Department of State and our diplomatic 
service. We shall have no occasion in ordinary 
times to bother ourselves with its internal prob- 
lems, any more than the people of Hawaii will 
need to bother themselves about the internal 
problems of the State of North Carolina. All 
intelligent people are aware that the presence of 
two or more races of different customs and aite- 
cedents in the same community creates difficult 
and delicate problems, new phases of which will 
appear from time to time, requiring the exercise 
of wisdom, forbearance, and the services of the 
best contemporary statesmanship. 


* The Process 
Already 
Begun. 
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This observation applies to Hawaii 

What Comes precisely as it applies to Cape Colo- 

' ny, the Carolinas and our Gulf States, 

the West Indies, and several other parts of thie 
world. I[t is not incumbent upon the people of 
Boston to work out for the people of North Caro- 
lina the solution of their race problems, and it is 
just as little incumbent upon them to settle such 
problems for the Sandwich Islands. A certain 
amount of legislation by Congress will, of course, 
be necessary; but it will be the part of true 
statesmanship to hold such legislation down to 
the very narrowest limits. Good administration, 
rather than the enacting of laws, is the thing to 
be desired. And the way to get good adminis- 
tration, generally speaking, is, first, ‘to appoint 
the right men, and, second, to see that they are 
not hampered. Thus if Dewey were to be made 
governor-general of the Philippines for five 
years, with a few ships at his service and a few 
regiments of American regulars under his control, 
and with full liberty to collect and expend such 
revenues as might be necessary for the establish- 
ment of an efficient system of civil service and 
‘the carrying on of ordinary public business, there 
is no reason to think that anything very bad 
would happen. On the contrary, it is entirely 
probable that everything would go smoothly 
there. It is not to be supposed that just this 
method could be employed, but Congress should 
approximate toward it as far as possible. 


ital Kh verybodyin 
will Manage England expects 
the Soudan. that General 
Kitchener, by virtue of the 
attainments and qualities he 
has exhibited in his success- 
ful reconquest of the Soudan, 
will be allowed an almost un- 
restricted hand in the great 
work of reorganizing the 
country, creating for it sys- 
tems of police, finance, and 
justice, and a full scheme of 
civil and governmental insti- 
tution. What General 
Kitchener will do with this 
magnificent opportunity will 
be one of the things worth 
living in order to observe 
through this auspicious new 
year 1899. The people of 
Great Britain will be highly 
interested in General Kitch- 
ener’s work in the Soudan, 
but it will scarcely occur 
to any of them that he is 





Drawn for the London GrafAtc. 


not competent to do it unless he has the assist- 


ance of Parliament at every point. The status 
of England in Egypt and the Soudan is one that 
cannot be explained under the forms or terms of 
international law. Egypt is a quasi-independent 
state, owing nominal allegiance to the Turkish 
Sultan, through whose government at Constanti- 
nople its international affairs are, in theory at 
least, conducted. Those parts of the great Sou- 
dan that have now been recovered by General 
Kitchener, were formerly known as the equa- 
torial provinces of Egypt. General Kitchener’s 
expedition has been prosecuted in his capacity as 
Sirdar—that is to say, commander-in-chief—of 
the forces of Egypt. He holds no official position 
under the. British Government, whether civil or 
military. He was formerly an engineer in the 
British army, but has for some years served the 
Khedive of Egypt in a capacity which makes 
him the chief military official of the Egyptian 
Government, subject to the Khedive and the 
Khedive’s minister of war. The funds for ‘the 
expedition have been provided chiefly out of the 
Egyptian treasury. Where, then, does England 
come in, and why are the British pluming them- 
selves so highly upon their great victory at Om- 
durman ? In order to get rid of the anomaly, a 
great many people in England would be glad if 
legal fictions were abandoned, the transparent 
mask thrown off, and the whole of the country 
tributary to the Nile boldly declared to be a part 





EGYPT’S NOMINAL RULER AT WORK. 


(The Khedive at his desk in the Abdeen Palace granting an interview to an 
Arab sheik.) 
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of the British empire. But at present the Eng- 


lish Government thinks it better to make sure © 


of the substance and pay little attention to the 
shadow. British withdrawal would be cruelty to 
the people of Egypt and advantageous to no le- 
gitimate interests. On the other hand, to annex 
Egypt as France has annexed Madagascar would 
stir up a great pool of bitterness and wrath. 
And so England holds to the status quo and does 
not bother about definitions. 


It is not to be expected that the peo- 
ple of the United States could put up 
with so anomalous a condition. Our 
eagerness to push things to logical conclusions is 
not so great temperamentally as is that of the 
French, but we have so long lived under paper 
constitutions that it distresses us to be unable to 
classify relationships and to show that all things 
are in conformity with prescribed plans. As a 
plain matter of fact, there is nothing whatever 
in our Constitution or our system of government 
that would require us to regularize our new rela- 
tionships toward Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and the Ladrones. All that needs 


What 
Congress 
May Do. 


to be said is that the people of the United States, 
for the purposes of dealing with these outlying 
dominions, are represented by Congress, and that 
Congress is authorized to do as it likes. 


It may, 
if it chooses, maintain a military occupation of 
Cuba that shail be as anomalous and apparently 
as illogical as that which the British are main- 
taining in Egypt and the Soudan. It may ex- 
tend the United States tariff arrangements in 
such a way as to include these outlying islands 
within our zone of free and unrestricted trade, 
or it may give to each one a distinct tariff sys- 
tem of its own. It may set up twenty distinct 
republics in the Philippine archipelago if it so 
chooses, and may attach them to the United 
States in twenty wholly different ways. 


The Treaty Lue treaty of peace was signed at 

Signed on Paris on December 10. The Span- 
December 10. tards had kept up their metaphysical 
and hair-splitting policy of discussion until it had 
become necessary, in order to arrive at conclu- 
sions, for the American commissioners to present 
something like an ultimatum. The Americans 
stated precisely what they proposed to do and 
gave the Spaniards a week. At the end of the 
week the Spaniards accepted. The treaty is an 
elaborate document, but it is supposed to cover 
very few points except those enumerated in the 
protocol of August 12. What purported to be 
a translation of the Spanish text was cabled from 
Madrid on the 19th. The protocol had included 
the cession of Porto Rico, the abandonment of 


Cuba, the transfer of an island in the Ladrones, 
the immediate evacuation of the West Indies, 
and the holding of the city and port of Manila 
by the Americans pending the settlement of the 
future government of the Philippines by the 
peace commissioners. It would, of course, have 
been better on some accounts to have included 
the cession of the Philippines in the protocol. 


UNCLE SAM TO SPAIN: “Sign the treaty or take the con- 
sequences !’’—From Don Quixote (Madrid). 


Under circumstances such as those that existed 
at Paris the conferring parties cannot meet on 
equal terms. The ten weeks of the conference, 
after all, had somewhat the appearance of the cat 
playing with the mouse. The Spanish commis- 
sioners, especially their chairman, Sefior Montero 
Rios, said a great deal about the manner in which 
the Americans had used brute strength to com- 
pel Spain to accede to terms in the making of 
which Spain had really no part. This was.ob- 
viously quite true. But it would have been a 
curious reversal of ordinary rules if the van- 
quished had been allowed to dictate terms to the 
victors. Moreover, it does not follow that the 
stronger party is wrong or unjust in what he de- 
mands. The only ground upon which the United 
States could be justly criticised was that it should 
have allowed itself to go through the elaborate 
form of negotiating and discussing terms which 
had, in point of fact, been fixed in the instruc- 
tions that our commissioners took with them from 
Washington. There were advantages, however, 
in the ten weeks of discussion. The time thus 
gained gave full opportunity for the play of pub- 
lic opinion in both countries. It was made clear, 
on the one hand, to the Government of the 
United States that the American people would 
support the decision to stay in the Philippines. 
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It gave the Spanish Government opportunity, on 
the other hand, to convince itself that the lead- 
ing business men and the substantial Spanish in- 
terests in general were ready to acquiesce in the 
loss of the colonies for the sake of peace, and 
that there was no very serious danger of attempts 
to make revolution or to overthrow the dynasty. 
The payment by the United States of the ex- 
penses of the repatriation of the Spanish troops 
in the Philippines, and particularly the tender of 
twenty millions of dollars to Spain in compensa- 
tion for supposed Spanish outlays in the shape of 
public improvements at Manila and elsewhere, 
were extremely generous concessions for the 
victor to make to the vanquished at the conclu- 
sion of a war. It would be hard to find a precise 
parallel unless one were to regard our purchase 
of California from Mexico after the Mexican War 
as a precedent. ‘The commissioners were ex- 
pected to reach New York the day before Christ- 
mas and to present their finished work to the 
President as a Christmas present. It was also 
understood that it would not be given to the 
public until after it had been presented to the 
Senate for ratification, although its provisions 
are well known. 


Hain Congress assembled on December 5. 
the President's The present Congress expires by limi- 
Message. tation on March 4. The President’s 
message was largely made up of a recital of the 
leading events in the war. It is to be remarked 
that every Presidential message is pronounced a 
state paper of the highest value and ability by 
newspapers and public men that are friendly to 
the chief magistrate, while on the contrary it al- 
ways seems stale, flat, and unprofitable to the 
newspapers and public men that do not like the 
President or his policy. We happen never to 
have read or heard an impartial opinion of a 
Presidential message. President McKinley’s de- 
liverance in the main takes the narrative form. 
The future reader who scans the annual messages 
with a view to finding in them something like a 
connected history of the United States, will come 
upon few chapters so thoroughly readable as this 
one contributed by Mr. McKinley. Without any 
arguments or exhortations whatsoever, the Presi 
dent manages to tell the story in such a way as to 
carry his own theory of the war and lead up to 
his conclusions as to the results. He defers all 
discussion of the future government of our de- 
pendencies, very properly waiting until after the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate. The Nic- 
aragua Canal has the President’s urgent indorse- 
ment, and he takes the ground not only that 
‘¢ the construction of such a maritime highway is 
now more than ever indispensable,” but that 
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‘¢our national policy now more imperatively than 
ever calls for its control by this Government.” 


Enlarging OB Of the principal questions that 
nlarging ; ; 
the American has been pressed upon the attention 

Army. of Congress by the President's mes- 
sage, the recommendations of the Secretary of 
War and the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, of which Mr. Hull, of Iowa, is the efficient 
chairman, is that of the provision for an enlarged 
regular army. It is, of course, a hardship to 
keep under arms for a single day longer than is 
necessary any of the men who enlisted at the out- 
break of the war on patriotic grounds with the 
understanding that when the war was over they 
should receive honorable discharge. It is the 
opinion of the authorities that Congress should 
give the Government permission to recruit a reg- 
ular army up to the limit of a hundred thousand 
men, about half of whom would be needed for 
duty in Cuba, while the other half would be di- 
vided more or less evenly between the United 
States and the Philippines. But we certainly 
ought not to need an army in Cuba, except for a 
very short time. The maintenance of the peace 
there should in the near future be intrusted to a 
well-organized native constabulary, distributed 
and operated very much upon the plan of the 





THE RIVAL NURSES. 


(Apropos of the two compating army bills attributed respect- 
ively to General Miles and Secretary Alger.) 
ALGER TO MILEs: “I wouldn’t be found dead with a bill 
like yours.” 
MILEs TO ALGER: “ Well, anyway, there is no scandal con- 
nected with his name.’’—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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Royal Irish Constabulary that keeps the peace of 
another great island. Nor will the American 
people believe it right or necessary that we should 
maintain an army of Americans in the Philip- 
pines, except for temporary purposes. The ex- 
isting emergency in the West Indies and in the 
Philippines may be regarded, from the military 
point of view, as belonging to the war period. 
As soon as that emergency is passed we ought 
to get along with a regular army of not to ex- 
‘ceed fifty thousand men. We must provide, of 
course, for the education of a much larger num- 
ber of officers than heretofore, and should greatly 
improve the militia system. The best way to 
promote the defense of this country lies in the 
maintenance of an efficient navy. Let the army 
expenditures be held down to the strictest point, 
and let the naval expenditures be generous. 


UncLE SAM: “Gentlemen, give this your immediate at- 
tention.”—From the Herald (New York). 


It was understood when the last 
session of Congress adjourned that 
Senator Morgan would bring up the 
Nicaragua Canal question as unfinished business 
at the opening of the present session. Mr. Mor- 
gan did not disappoint that expectation. He 
brought forward his measure on December 7, 
and soon made it evident by certain test votes 
that a large majority of the Senate is in favor of 
the project. Under the terms of the pending 
bill the Government guarantees a certain part of 
the bonds and assumes virtual control through 
its representation on the board of directors, al- 
though the construction is to be carried out by a 
privatecompany. This proposition is based upon 
the concession from Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
obtained years ago by an American company 
whose charter will have expired next October 


The Nica- 
ragua Canal. 


unless certain practical steps are taken mean- 
while. Another American company has now 
come forward with a concession, known as the 
Cragin-Eyre, which it claims will become valid 
next October in case of the lapse of the con- 
cession of the existing company. The Cragin- 
Eyre project is in the hands of a syndicate of 
capitalists at the head of which is ex-Mayor 
William R. Grace, of New York. These new 
concessionaires express great confidence in their 
ability to construct the canal rapidly with private 
capital—with a certain amount of governmental 
backing, which does not, however, involve gov- 
ernmental control. They declare, on the other 
hand, that they are perfectly willing to step aside 
if the United States Government should decide 
in favor of making the canal a public enterprise. 
The talk in England of opposing the American 
control of the Nicaragua Canal on the ground 
that England has rights under the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty is fast disappearing in the light of a 
very sensible and intelligent discussion that has 
been going on in the London press. That old 
treaty had reference to a specific private enter- 
prise then under contemplation, and has in simple 
point of fact no bearing upon the situation as it 
exists to-day. It will be greatly to the benefit of 
England if the United States should construct 
and control the Nicaragua Canal without delay. 
There is only one absolutely right way to put the 
thing through. That way may be the most dif.- 
ficult at the outset, but it will be incomparably 
the best in the end. The waterway should be 
constructed by the United States Government as 
a direct public undertaking, and a strip of land 
on either side of the passage should be purchased 
by the Government of the United States in order 
that the canal may be wholly within our own ter- 
ritory and under our sovereignty. Such a bit of 
annexation would redound more certainly to the 
credit of President McKinley’s administration 
than its acquisition of islands, whether in the 
West Indies or in. the far Pacific. 
Mr. McKinley The ‘* peace jubilee” at A tlanta, as 
in matters turned out, was very felici- 
the South. tously timed. Although the arrange- 
ments had been made a number of weeks in 
advance, it happened that the celebration oc- 
curred four days after the signing of the treaty 
of peace. In must be borne in mind that there 
were public men of a good deal of weight and 
standing, both in this country and abroad, who 
had grave doubts about the outcome at Paris, 
and who thought it not unlikely that the confer- 
ence might fail to agree and that hostilities might 
be resumed. The signing of the treaty lent a 
particular significance, therefore, to the Atlanta 
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gathering, and it attracted more attention by far 
than the earlier celebrations, impressive as they 
were, that had occurred at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Omaha, and elsewhere. President McKinley’s 
speeches at Atlanta were received with genu- 
ine enthusiasm by the people of the South, and 
their warmth of good feeliag undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the sentiment that prevails everywhere 
throughout the North. The country has never 
in all its history been so harmonious as it has 
been during the year 1898. The President, not 
only at Atlanta, but elsewhere on his Southern 
tour, spoke freely of the causes and results of 
the recent war, and justified the position of the 
United States in the West Indies and in the 
islands of* the Pacific on the high ground of 
humanity and duty. It does not appear that 
President McKinley is in the least carried away 
by any of that sort of sentiment that is in cer- 
tain quarters condemned as ‘‘ imperialistic.” 
The President has made it plain that his view 
of Cuba continues to be that which he expressed 
in his famous message to Congress at the begin- 
ning of the war. His policy in the Philippines 
may perhaps be called opportunist—that is to say, 
he would seem to be in favor of our doing the 
work that is now at hand in the best possible 
way, on the theory that the problems of the 
future can best be decided when they in their 
turn become the problems of the present. 


parties ot. McKinley, ever since the war 
and Foreign broke out, has seemed to us to be 
Policies» very careful to make it appear that 
he does not regard the country’s foreign policy 
as either Republican or Democratic. It should be 
noted that the strong positions lately taken in 
foreign affairs by Lord Salisbury’s government 
have been immensely aided by the support that 
the cabinet’s positions have received from Lord 
Rosebery and other eminent leaders of the Lib- 
eral party. The people of the United States do 
not wish to have any of the principal questions 
arising out of the recent war thrown into the 
arena of party politics. Several Democratic 
leaders have issued pronouncements within the 
past few weeks which would seem to indicate 
their intention to make what they choose to call 
the ‘‘imperial” policy the leading contention of 
the next Presidential campaign. Colonel Bryan 
himself has taken that position, although it is 
only by way of adding an anti-imperialist plank 
to the Chicago platform, to which he still pro- 
fesses his full allegiance. As against this pro- 
gramme of Colonel Bryan’s and of some other 
Democratic leaders, it is to be urged that the 
Democratic party would have scant prospects, 
indeed, without its accustomed support from the 








South. But no matter what individual leaders. 
may say, the South as a whole believes in the 
extension and growth of American influence. 
The South has always championed the Monroe 
doctrine, and the South was zealous for the lib- 
eration of Cuba, not shrinking from the resort 
to war. It is true that many of the leading 
Southern papers seem to be opposed to what 
they call the ‘‘ policy of expansion ;”’ but Sen- 
ator Morgan, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Mr. Henry Watterson, and other 
Southern Democrats who have been prominent 
in action or discussion during the past few 
months, are the men whose views about the 
present international situation of America best 
represent the sentiment of the great South. At 
least, it is not going to be found feasible to set 
the Democratic party in line against the Repub- 
lican party on a fictitious issue to be entitled 
‘¢jmperialism ”’ or ‘‘ expansion.” A good many 
men who imagine themselves at the very oppo- 
site extremes on such questions would find upon 
a familiar comparing of notes that their points of 
view are not seriously unlike. Certainly Presi- 
dent McKinley in his remarkable Southern tour 
did not encounter any hostility on the score of 
deep antagonism to the principal clauses in the 
protocol and the peace treaty, any more than he 
had encountered antagonism on those grounds in 
his Western traveling some weeks previous. 
Colonel Bryan, it may be noted in passing, re- 
signed the command of his Nebraska regiment 
as soon as the treaty of peace was signed, on the 
ground that he could be more useful as a civilian 
than as a soldier, and his honorable discharge 





BRYAN AND CLEVELAND FIND SOMETHING IN COMMON AT 
LAST.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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MR. BRYAN AS COLONEL OF THE THIRD NEBRASKA VOLUNTEERS, 


was obtained without delay. His regiment was 
one of those reviewed by President McKinley in 
the South, and it was highly complimented upon 
its good appearance, while Mr. Bryan himself, in 
connection with his discharge, was in receipt of 
warm and sincere words of praise for the faithful 
and efficient manner in which he had performed 
all of his military duties. It is understood that 
he will devote himself to political matters during 
the next year or two, and the opinion seems very 
general at present that his friends will succeed in 
obtaining for him the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in the year 1900. 


President McKinley’s Southern tour 
embraced several States, and he was 
received with great courtesy wher- 
ever he went. His tributes to the valor of the 
Confederate troops were grateful to the sur- 
vivors of the great struggle, and will have served 
a useful end in helping to remove such slight 
feelings of sectional prejudice as may have 
persisted. The events of 1898 have. however, 
effaced almost all such feelings. The visit paid 
by the Presidential party to the great industrial 
school over which Mr. Booker T. Washington 
presides at Tuskegee, Ala., has done a great deal 
to call the country’s attention to the impor- 
tance and usefulness of practical education for 
the negro race. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
McKinley’s words will have carried considerable 
weight with those leaders of the colored men 
throughout the South who have at this time so 
critical a responsibility for the wise direction of 
negro opinion. It is exceedingly hard for the 
cclored man to be patient while he notes the 


The President 
and the 
Colored Men. 


growth of a movement every- 
where in the South to ex- 
clude him from his constitu- 
tional political rights. Nor 
can any one expect it to be 
easy for the colored man to 
accept the theory that such 
exclusion is for his own good. 
Nevertheless, it is probably 
the opinion of a large ma- 
jority of the wisest friends of 
the negroes that the fran- 
chise is at present more harm- 
ful than useful to them, and 
that they might well afford 
to allow white men*to do the 
voting and hold the offices, 
if only colored men are ac- 
corded justice in the courts 
of law, with fair and equal 
opportunities to obtain edu- 
cation and to acquire proper- 
ty. In any case, itisobvious that equal political 
privileges will never be exercised to advantage, 
except as the race has built itself up upon the 
foundations of education and thrift. It is wholly 
harmful to colored men to be given postmaster- 
ships in communities where nine-tenths of the 
mail matter sent and received belongs to white 
patrons of the office who are opposed to a colored 
postmaster. Mr. McKinley himself has made 
mistakes in that direction. 





The transfer of Cuba from Spain to 
the United States bears the date for 
official purposes of January 1. The 
last days of December witnessed a good deal of 
activity in the sailing of American troops for 
Cuba and a corresponding departure of Spanish 
troops for Spain. The newspapers in Decembe: 
almost every day had reports of rioting some- 
where in the city or province of Havana. It was. 
to have been expected, however, that the inevita- 
ble relaxation of Spanish authority while large 
bodies of Spanish troops were still awaiting the 
opportunity to sail, and before the Americans 
were able to assume police control, would result 
in a good deal of petty friction between indi- 
viduals and also between groups of Spaniards. 
meeting Cubans on the streets or in public places. 
The only wonder is that the great work of evacu- 
ation up to the present time has been accom- 
plished with so marvelous a smoothness, and that 
the process of turning the island over to the 
American soldiers as temporary caretakers should 
have been carried out so effectively and so rapidly. 
When the facts come to be fully known and can 
be estimated justly from some distance of time, 
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it will be admitted that Spaniards, Cubans, and 
Americans alike are entitled to no small degree 
of praise for the parts they have played, respect- 
ively, in the extremely trying and delicate busi- 
ness of October, November, and December, 1898. 


How to Deal All essential questions as between 
witnteang Spain and the United States have 
Patriots. been disposed of, by virtue of the 
plans which will almost immediately have re- 
sulted in the complete withdrawal of Spanish 
soldiers and civil officials from the West In- 
dies and the Philippines. The next practical 
step of first importance, obviously, is the adjust- 
ment of questions that may arise between the 
United States and the insurgent troops. There 
is everything to be said in favor of the most 
generous and considerate treatment by this coun- 
try of the men who have been fighting for inde. 
pendence, and who now find themselves in many 
if not in most cases hungry, ragged, and poor. 
It is for the best interest of Cuba that the mem- 
bers of the Cuban army of liberation now re- 
maining in camps and under arms disperse rap- 
idly and become absorbed in the agricultural and 
industrial life of the country. But it will great- 
ly facilitate that dispersion, and also greatly pro 
mote good feeling, if the United States advance 
money to pay off the rank and file of the troops. 
Almost exactly the same thing might be said of 
the situation in the Philippines. Generous treat- 
ment, even apart from the fact that it is just and 
right, will be the cheapest policy in the end. It 
is understood that the inclusion of a three-million- 
dollar emergency fund in the deficiency appropria- 
tion that was hurriedly passed through both houses 
and sent to the conference committee last month 
—a sum that, according to the Senate vote, is to 
be expended at the President’s discretion—was 
intended for precisely such purposes, the Philip- 
pine situation, however, being chiefly the one for 
which the money was designed. A government 
that has lubricated the removal of Spaniards by 
paying bills for their return trip to Europe, ought 
to find it entirely easy to win the hearty con. 
fidence and good-will of the patriotic troops of 
Cuba, whose cause we have espoused, and the 
insurgents of the Philippines, whose wrongs 
have entitled them to our friendly consideration. 


For the military purposes of the 


Military die ‘. : 
Government United States, the island of Cuba be- 
inCuba. comes a territorial division, codrdi- 


nate with those into which the United States 
itself is mapped off and with the new Division 
of the Pacific with its headquarters at Manila. 
The Division of Cuba has its headquarters at 
Havana. It is under the command of Maj.- 


Gen. John R. Brooke, who in addition to the 
command of the troops is also charged with the 
duties of a military governor of the island—his 
functions as such being similar to those which 
were assigned to General Merritt when he was 
sent to the Philippines. Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, who sailed early in December, is in charge 
of all the troops in the province of Havana. 
The jurisdiction of Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood 
over the east end of the island remains unchanged. 
In the province of Santa Clara Gen. Simon Sny- 
der commands; Puerto Principe is assigned to 
Gen. L. H. Carpenter and Pinar del Rio to Gen. 
G. W. Davis. The practical work of carrying 
on civil administration in the city of Havana is 
separated by a very distinct line from that of 
General Brooke as military governor of the island 
and that of General Lee as immediate command- 
er of the Seventh Corps—although both of these 
generals have their headquarters in Havana. It 
is to Maj..Gen. William Ludlow that the admin- 
istrative work of the governorship of the city 
has been assigned, and the order of the War De. 
partment declares that ‘‘he is charged with all 
that relates to the collection and disbursement of 
revenues of the port and city, and to its police, 
sanitation, and general government, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent.” 
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BRIG.-GEN. G. W. DAVIS. 


(Commanding American troops in the province of 
Pinar del Rio.) 
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It had been expected that Gen. Fran- 


The New : 
Ruler cis V. Greene, who had been brought 
of Havana. Yack from the Philippines and as- 


signed to duty at Havana, would have charge of 
this important work of managing the city. Gen- 
eral Greene is an engineer of high reputation. 
But as soon as the treaty of peace was signed he 
sought and obtained relief from active service in 
order to resume charge of his private affairs. 
Interest in his home-coming from Havana to 
New York was enhanced by the report that Col- 
onel Roosevelt had urged him to accept the posi- 
tion of superintendent of public works of the State 
of New York, in order to carry on the canal im- 
provements about which there has been so much 
scandal under the State administration now ex- 
piring. General Ludlow is undoubtedly well 
fitted to administer Havana, and all his fellow- 
countrymen will earnestly hope that he may make 
for himself a reputation quite as enviable as 
that which General Wood has already gained by 
his admirable conduct of affairs in the city of 
Santiago de Cuba. General Ludlow was for- 
merly water- works engineer at Philadelphia, from 
which position President Cleveland called him to 
Washington to serve as the engineer member of 
the board that manages the affairs of the District 
of Columbia. Since then he has served on the 
lighthouse board. His municipal experience at 
Philadelphia and Washington has qualified him 
for much of the business that will claim his at- 
tention at Havana. It is interesting to note the 
fact that the services of Mr. John McCullagh, 
who was made chief of police for New York City 
at the time when Mr. Roosevelt was president of 





























JOHN M’CULLAGH. 
(Appointed to reorganize the Havana police.) 
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the board of police commissioners, has been sent 
to Havana to aid in the reorganization of the 
local police establishment. Mr. McCullagh, after 
his dismissal from his place as chief of police by 
the present Tammany board of commissioners, 
was appointed by Governor Black to the new 














Photo by Prince. 
GEN. WILLIAM LUDLOW. 


(Military governor of Havana from January 1.) 


office of superintendent of elections for the 
metropolitan district, a position which he still 
holds, but which does not entail any very active 
duties except in election seasons. 


The death of Gen. Calixto Garcia at 


General . 
Garcia's Washington on December 11 was 
Death deeply deplored by those who have 


respected and admired the Cuban leaders for 
their brave and persistent efforts to win the inde- 
pendence of their island. We publish elsewhere, 
from the pen of one who knew him intimately, 
an appreciative article on General Garcia’s career. 
He was a man of uncommon force and ability 
who won for himself, by his brave deeds and in- 
domitable perseverance, a place in the list of the 
great Spanish-American patriots of the nine- 
teenth century whose work for the emancipation 
of the Spanish-speaking colonies was begun in 
the opening years of the century and has only 
now reached its end. <A few days before his 
death General Garcia had joined General Wheeler 
and several gentlemen in New York in forming 
a Cuban educational association, the object of 
which is to aid worthy young Cubans in obtain- 
ing the advantages of collegiate education in the 
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United States. Few persons realize how numer- 
ous are the men of education in Cuba who have 
in the past pursued professional and higher 
studies in the United States ; nor is it commonly 
understood how influential that element of Amer- 
ican-trained Cubans has been in the cause of 
independence. General Garcia appreciated the 
fact that it will now be more important than ever 
for Cuba to have many young men and women 
brought to this country and trained for subse- 
quent careers of usefulness at home. He had 
gone to Washington as head of a commission 
representing the civil and military organization 
of the Cuban patriots. 


vine The English at home have been much 
Liberal taken up with the discussion of the 
Leadership. Jeadership of the Liberal party. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt has for some time 
past been the party’s recognized chief, but he 
has now resigned from that position. The strain 
between Sir William and Lord Rosebery has 
been serious for a long time, and these two rivals 
for Mr. Gladstone's position are not even on 
speaking terms. Mr. John Morley is regarded 
as the chief intellectual light of the party, but he 
has been a stanch adherent of Sir William Har- 
court. Mr. Henry Asquith is one of the most 
efficient parliamentarians, but he is objected to 
on the ground of his devotion to Lord Rosebery. 
So far as leadership on the floor of the House of 
Commons at the approaching session is con- 
cerned, a compromise has now been effected by 
the selection of Mr. Henry Campbell- Bannerman. 
This gentleman has had a parliamentary career 
of perhaps thirty years, and he has gradually 
taken the position of a steady party wheel-horse, 
reliable, esteemed, calm in temperament, and 
untouched by the rivalries of the more brilliant 
men. Sir William Harcourt is the greatest po- 
litical debater in England, but he has too long 
practiced the art of making enemies ever to at- 
tain his great ambition to become prime minister 
of England. The next general parliamentary 
election, unless something wholly unexpected 
should happen to precipi- 
tate an appeal to the coun- 
try, will not occur until the 
year 1901. Neither one of 
the two great English par- 
ties has for many years been 
at as low an ebb as is Lib- 
eralism to-day, so far as 
numbers, unity, and imme- 
diate prospects are con- 
cerned. Nene the less, Lib- 
eralism will reviveto reform yr. caAMPBELI-BANNER- 
the House of Lords. MAN. 











The celebration of the Austrian Em- 
Militarism yperor’s fiftieth year on the throne 
passed safely and quietly, his sub. 
jects paying him many tributes of honor. The 
Emperor’s most noteworthy utterance on that oc- 
casion was his address to the army, to the loyalty 
of which he looks for the future security of his 
dominions. At the opening of the Reichstag 
last month the German Emperor declared his 
warm adherence to the Czar’s plan of a peace 
conference, and avowed the maintenance of peace 
to be the great object of his own policy. Nev. 
ertheless, he has spared no pains to push the pas- 
sage by the Reichstag of the new army proposals, 
the net result of which will be the addition of 
from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand more 
men to the regular standing army and the in- 
crease of the war budget by perhaps seven or 
eight million marks. Next year, moreover, it is 
the plan to make another similar addition to the 
number of men and the cost of army mainte- 
nance. In England, where there is also much 
pious talk about peace, the naval expenditures 
have been enormously increased. The Formid. 
able, the largest battleship ever launched, is rapid- 
ly approaching completion, and the programmes 
of army improvement, as well as of naval ex. 
pansion, go on apace. Even the business men 
of Spain, who are eager for what they call the 
regeneration of the country and its delivery from 
militarism and politicians, have advocated in their 
recent conference of chambers of commerce 
at Saragossa the establishment of compulsory 
military service on the plan of all the great 
continental powers. 


Russiaand USSia, according to reports, has suc- 

the Peace ceeded in selling to the Chinese em- 

Conference. ire half a million rifles of a pattern 
that the Russian army is discarding as obsolete ; 
and every effort is being made in the shortest 
possible time to provide the whole Russian army 
with new rifles of long range, small caliber, and 
high power. All the continental powers—and 
the Russians foremost of all—have been disposed 
to utilize such lessons as might be learned from 
recent campaigns. The Czar shows no disposi- 
tion to-stop Russian military preparations while 
preparing for his international peace conference 
for devising ways to check the growth of militar- 
ism. Mr. W. T. Stead, who contributes to this 
number a very interesting character sketch of 
the young Czar, with whom he has lately had 
personal interviews, is not only convinced of the 
absolute sincerity of the Czar’s desire to promote 
the cause of peace, but is also persuaded of the 
great practical utility of the Russian ideas which 
have led to the call for the conference. It is not 
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expected that the conference will do anything 
more radical than to devise a way to limit the 
further growth of military budgets for a fixed 
term. In the past ten years there has been a 
large regular increase in the aggregate amount 
of money spent each year by Europe for the sup- 
port of armies and navies. It is argued that if 
nothing is done to check the tendency this in- 
crease will go on. The Czar would secure an 
agreement among the nations that for five years 
they would not add anything to the burdens of 
militarism that their peoples are already carry- 
ing. This might provea beginning which would, 
as a result of future agreements, lead to steps 
toward gradual disarmament. 


Mr. Stead is of opinion that the peo- 
ple of the United States and England 
might exert a well-nigh decisive in- 
fluence in making this proposed conference a 
real success. To the argument that the United 
States should play a prominent part in that con- 
ference it may be said that the situation to which 
the Czar addressed his famous peace manifesto is 
purely and strictly a European situation. The 


America 
and the 
Conference. 


United States is in no sense a military power. 
This country holds itself responsible in a general 
way for the peace and good order of the west- 


ern hemisphere. In its capacity as responsible 
guardian of affairs in this part of the world it 
has just accomplished successfully a piece of 
police work that required the use of force in the 
West Indies. But the United States has suc- 
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DOVE OF PEACE TO THE AMERICAN EAGLE: ‘* Excuse me 
for interrupting, but would you mind coming off the perch ?”’ 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 











THE PLAYTHING OF THE POWERS IS THE BURDEN OF THE 
PEOPLES.—From the Herald (New York). 


ceeded in getting almost all of the republics of 
the western hemisphere to give their approval 
to a plan for the arbitration of differences be- 
tween nations on this side of the Atlantic, and it 
has been the cardinal point in American policy 
for almost a century to promote a condition of 
things in our part of the planet that should make 
it possible to avoid the military burdens which 
Europe has always borne. But while, on the 
one hand, we have singly assumed the responsi- 
bility for maintaining certain principles in the 
western hemisphere, it has belonged to the con- 
cert of Europe to deal with matters of common 
interest and concern in Europe and the adjacent 
parts of Asia and Africa, It is true that the in- 
vitation to the Czar’s conference was a general 
one; and the United States ought to be well 
represented, by men instructed to express A meri- 
ca’s great desire that the European people should 
find it feasible to rid themselves of so oppressive 
a system. This country will have to increase its 
army, undoubtedly, but there is no prospect of 
our having a military establishment much more 
extensive than those of such minute European 
powers as Roumania, Servia, or Bulgaria. With 
our immense trade, our outlying islands, and 
our extensive seacoast, we shall, of course, in- 


























M. CHARLES DUPUY, 
Premier and Minister of the Interior of France. 
(Drawn from life for the Graphic, London.) 


creaze from time to time the size and efficiency of 
our navy ; but we shall not enter upon any policy 
of armament that will affect in any manner the 
questions of European policy that it is proposed 
to discuss at the Czar’s conference. Something, 
of course, may be done in the way of fixing 
arbitrary limits to the extent of European mili: 
tary preparation, but in the long run the cause 
of peace is to be promoted most effectually, 
first by the final adjustment of those unsettled 
questions which threaten the peace of natious— 
Alsace-Lorraine, for example—and, second, by 
an increased use of such means as arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes. 





France has experienced a good deal 
france of unhappiness in the year 1898, but 
some of the events that have most 
humiliated and disheartened the majority of the 
French people have in fact made for the security 
of the republic. Thus the decision by the Court 
of Cassation that the Dreyfus case should be re- 
opened, and the subsequent decision that has 
made it certain that Colonel Picquart (whose 
crime consisted in believing that Dreyfus was 
innocent) should not be made the victim of court- 
martials in a time of profound peace, have been 
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very unpopular in France and have gone against 
the weight of current prejudice. Nevertheless, 
they may be said to have saved the republic. It 
matters comparatively little whether—as a result 
of a fair judicial review of the proceedings under 
which he had been convicted—Dreyfus should 
be found guilty or found innocent; but it mat- 
ters profoundly whether or not any man in 
France, civilian or soldier, can be condemned 
and punished without a chance to defend him- 
self and without even knowing the precise na- 
ture of his offense or the character or source of 
the evidence against him. The Dreyfus case has 
shaken France’ profoundly. But the real crisis 
was passed when the righteous decision of the 
Court of Cassation was made and acquiesced in. 
The present prime minister and cabinet, while 
holding still to the prevailing French opinion that 
Dreyfus is guilty, stand firmly upon the principle 
that civil authority is superior even to the army 
in France. That principle having triumphed, 
the further history of the Dreyfus matter may 
indeed be interesting ; but the question of vital 
importance has already been settled. Thus France 
enters upon the new year with the increased 
strength that comes from a hard won moral vic- 
tory. In some points of foreign policy France 
has also been much irritated and humiliated in 
the year now passed; but far from being the 
loser for having yielded to England on the Fa- 
shoda question, France has escaped a great dan- 
ger. There was no practical chance to establish 
a post at Fashoda or anywhere in that region of 
the upper Nile that France could have main- 
tained advantageously. 
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SIR EDMUND MONSON. 
(Great Britain’s ambassador at Paris.) 
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MAJOR MARCHAND AND THE SPHINX. 


(This photograph suggests Marchand’s speech to the French Club at Cairo, in which 
he suggested that the sphinx ‘which saw the passage of Bonaparte, which saw 
De Lesseps and his work”? might yet pronounce for France in Egypt.) 


Having settled the West Africa dis- 
Diviomacy pute with England earlier in the 

year and having yielded the Fashoda 
contention, French diplomacy should now face 
about and cultivate the best possible relations 
with England, with a view to some substantial 
help and support at other points. The French 
have a great sphere in their own conceded Afri- 
can territories. They ought to find more profit in 
a policy of friendliness toward England than in 
what Sir Edmund Monson has called the policy 
of ‘*pin-pricks.”” Sir Edmund, who is now Brit- 
ish ambassador at Paris, ventured several weeks 
ago—on the occasion of a banquet given by an 
association of British merchants in Paris—to 
make a speech on the lines of what he called 
‘«the new diplomacy,”’ which is supposed to con- 
sist in saying exactly what you mean, without 
any of those circumlocutions and grandiloquent 
paraphrases that used to pass for the correct 
thing in the discussion of affairs between nations. 
Sir Edmund gave credit to the Americans for 
originating this new method of diplomacy, hav- 
ing in mind, evidently, the presence of the Ameri- 
can peace commissioners in Paris at that time, 
and the somewhat peremptory manner in which 
they were meeting the tedious argument of the 
Spanish commissioners. Sir Edmund’s speech 
discussed without reserve the questions recently 
at issue between France and England, and par- 
ticularly the Fashoda incident. It irritated the 
French press to a high degree. 


The events of the 
year 1898 have 
subjected the Eu- 
ropean alliances tq a good 
deal of strain, so that it is 
somewhat freely predicted 
that the coming year may 
witness some changes. There 
is reason to think that the 
French people are not alts- 
gether happy in their Russian 
alliance, while neither Italy 
nor Austria finds abiding con- 
tentment in the alliance with 
Germany. Italy has found it 
exceedingly expensive to 
maintain the military and na- 
ral establishments that the 
terms of the triple alliance 
require, while Austria for its 
part has been deeply offended 
by certain German domestic 
policies over which a_ bitter 
controversy has arisen. It has 
long been the general policy 
of Germany to assimilate all 
elements of population as rapidly as possible, no 
matter how arbitrary the methods used ; and of 
Prussia it is particularly true that it has been the 
programme to Prussianize every locality coming 
under the national jurisdiction. Within the past 
year, however, the policy has been enforced in a 
more arbitrary manner than ever before. In pur- 
suance of this policy the expulsion of aliens has 
been proceeding by wholesale. A great many 
Danes have resided in those Schleswig- Holstein 
districts of Prussia which formerly belonged to 
Denmark, and hundreds ‘of these Danes have 
lately been driven across the line into their own 
country in spite of protests from -Copenhagen. 
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JOHN BULL AN EGYPTIAN FIXTURE.—From Punch (London). 


































PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, OF YALE. 


(Whose resignation has been announced.) 


By virtue of a similar policy a great number of 
subjects of Austria—Polish and of ether races— 
have been expelled from German soil as a part of 
the scheme of colonizing the frontier with Ger- 
mans and thus strengthening the nation and pre- 
paring it for further territorial encroachments at 
such future times as may prove opportune. — It 
is not strange that the Austrian Government, as 
well as the Austrian press, should resent these 
methods as unneighborly and out of keeping 
with the spirit of the intimate alliance that has 
existed for many years between Germany and 
Austria. The irritation on the part of Austria 
is not diminished by the fact*of the great influ- 
ence of Germany in the Turkish empire, as illus- 
trated in many ways during the German Em- 
peror’s recent visit to the Sultan and Palestine. 
Germany seems to have entered upon a deliberate 
plan of growth toward the southeast, and this 
can hardly mean anything else except the inten- 
tion some day to annex parts of Austria. 


The year 1898, while registering 
American - : sola" 5 
Educational Many substantial advances in the 
Leaders. reat work of American education, 
with tokens of increased liberality from private 
as well as public treasuries for the maintenance 
of schools, libraries, and kindred agencies of civ- 





















REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 
(Who has accepted the presidency of Oberlin College.) 


ilization, has also been marked by an unusual 
number of vacancies or changes in conspicuous 
educational posts. In November came the an- 
nouncement that President Timothy Dwight is 
about to give up his eminently useful and suc- 
cessful work as president of Yale University, 
on the ground that a younger man should now 
take the helm. Earlier in the year President 
EK. Benjamin Andrews left Brown University, 
for the upbuilding of which his energetic ad- 
ministration had accomplished such wonders, in 
order to assume the more arduous task of the 
superintendency of the school system wf Chicago. 
Dr. Andrews, after difficulties that would have 
discouraged a less resolute man, seems to have 
secured the school board’s indorsement of his 
policy for the maintenance of strict merit prin- 
ciples in the appointment of teachers. The presi- 
dency of Oberlin College, which has been for 
some time vacant, has now been filled by the 
appointment of the Rev. Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows. Dr. Barrows, who was already well known 
throughout this country, gained for himself 
an international reputation and acquaintance 
through the prominent part taken by him in 
the world’s congress of religions five years ago. 
Since that time he has devoted himself to travel, 
study, and authorship, and his writings and 
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DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


lectures upon Oriental religions and kindred 
subjects have had much success. The presidency 
of Amherst College has been left vacant by the 
retirement of President Merrill E. Gates, who is 
spending a year or two in Europe. 


One of the great educational as well 
as religious institutions of this coun- 

Pulpit. try for half a century has been Plymn- 
outh Chureh of Brooklyn. Henry.Ward Beecher 
was succeeded in the pastorate of that church by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. Dr. Abbott had been Mr. 
Beecher’s associate and afterward his suecessor in 
the editorial chair of the Christian Union (now the 
Outlook), For ten years he has performed double 
duty by serving as pastor of Plymouth Church 
while remaining senior editor of the Outlook. 
Besides filling these two positions with great 
ability and acceptance, Dr. Abbott has been con- 
stantly preducing books, delivering lectures, and 
participating actively in important public move- 
ments. He has accomplished such prodigies of 
useful work since his entrance upon the ministry 
almost forty years ago that many people who 
know him only by reputation have the impression 
that he is a man of advanced years. On the 


Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and 
Plymouth 


contrary, Dr. Abbott is only a little beyond sixty, 
and at the very height of his power to inspire 
the sentiments and guide the opinions of his 
countrymen. His strength, however, is not equal 
to the multiplicity of the responsibilities he has 
been carrying during the past ten years, and he 
has now decided to give up the pastorate of 
Plymouth Church. His wider audience will claim 
his more undivided attention, and thus the coun- 
try may hope to gain something where Plymouth 
Church loses. It will be hard for Plymouth 
Church, however, to find leaders for its second 
half century who can maintain the eminence that 
its pulpit and platform have steadily occupied 
under Beecher and Abbott. 


The winter has opened with excep- 
tionally bad weather, with the result of 
many deaths from pneumonia, grippe, 
and kindred causes. Among the prominent men 
who have succumbed to pneumonia are to be 
named General Garcia and ex-Senator Calvin 8. 
Brice. Mr. Brice was one of the ablest and 
most successful of the typical Americans who in 
this generation have come into the control of 
great enterprises and amassed large fortunes 
through sheer ability, quickness of wit, and au- 
dacity. His career was wonderful in the variety 
and picturesqueness of its incidents. When he 
chose to turn to politics he readily took high 
rank in the Democratic party. The most distin- 
guished foreign name in our list is that of Wil- 
liam Black, the British novelist. 


Some 
Obituary 
Notes. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN—ENDING OF 
THE WAR. 


November 21.—The request of the Spanish peace com- 
missioners at Paris for arbitration of the third article 
of the protocol is declined by the American commission- 
ers, who make a formal offer of $20,000,000 for the Phil- 
ippines and allow one week for discussion of the propo- 
sition. 

November 22.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt is a witness 
before the war investigating commission in New York 
City, pointing out defects in the military system. 

November 23.—The First Brigade, Third Division, of 
the Second Army Corps, consisting of the Third New 
Jersey, Fifteenth Pennsylvania, and Two Hundred and 
Second New York Regiments, commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
W. C. Oates and now at Athens, Ga., is ordered to em- 
bark at Savannah to occupy Pinar del Rio, Mariel, and 
Guanajay, Cuba. 

November 24.—General Blanco accepts the resignation 
of the members of the Cuban colonial government.... 
General Wood issues an order prohibiting gambling in 
Santiago de Cuba. 

November 25.—General Wood appoints Sefior Bacardi, 
a Cuban civilian, mayor of Santiago de Cuba....Four 
companies of United States volunteer engineers land at 
Marianao Beach, near Havana. 

November 26.—General Blanco resigns as Governor- 
General of Cuba and is succeeded by General Castel- 


lanos....General Butler, of the Cuban evacuation com- 
mission, reports to President McKinley on conditions in 
Cuba....General Wood commissions judicial officers at 


Santiago de Cuba. 

November 28.—The Spanish peace commissioners at 
Paris announce the acceptance by their government of 
the terms proposed by the United States ; the secre- 
taries are directed to prepare a treaty. 

November 29.—The commission investigating the con- 
duct of the war begins taking testimony in Boston. 

November 30.—The American and Spanish peace com- 
missioners in Paris reach an agreement on the first four 
articles of a treaty. » 

December 1.—President McKinley authorizes the ex- 
penditure, from available funds, of $50,000 for cleaning 
the city of Havana. 

December 2.—The judges of the Supreme Court of 
Santiago de Cuba appointed by General Wood are form- 
ally installed in office ; the United States is recognized 


as the supreme power in the province....The commis- 
sion investigating the War Department resumes its 
sessions in Washington....A division of the Seventh 


Army Corps, under command of General Williston, is 
ordered to proceed from Savannah, Ga., to Havana.... 
President McKinley receives the commission appointed 
by the Cuban Assembly to treat with him. 

December 3.—American officials begin the work of 
cleaning the streets of Havana. 

December 5.—General Henry succeeds General Brooke 
as military commander in Porto Rico....General Car- 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From November 21 to December 20, 1898.) 





penter, American commander in Puerto Principe, Cuba, 
suppresses the stamp duties, appoints a special collect- 
or of taxes, and removes the civil governor of the prov- 
ince....The United States cruiser Raleigh is ordered 
home from Manila: . 

December 6.—About 2,000 Spanish troops sail from 
Havana for Spain; several towns in the province of 
Havana are evacuated....Orders are issued for the es- 
tablishment at Havana of the first United States garri- 
son, to consist of the Eighth and Tenth Infantry. 

December 7.—The cruiser New York enters the harbor 
of Havana....Armed Cubans make a demonstration at 
a memorial meeting in honor of Maceo at Santiago. 

December 10.—The American and Spanish commis- 
sioners at Paris sign the treaty of peace. 





Photographed by Clinedinst for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


GENERAL RIVERA, THE CUBAN PATRIOT. 
(Who was recently released from a Spanish prison and is now 
in this country codperating with the Cuban commission at 

Washington.) 

December 11.—A riot in Havana, arising from an at- 
tempt to close a theater because of General Garcia’s 
death, results in the killing of 3 Cubans....The First 
North Carolina Volunteers arrive in Havana. 

December 12.—Major-General Ludlow is appointed 
first military and civil governor of Havana. 
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December 13.—Major-General Brooke is appointed 
military and civil governor of Cuba....Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee arrives at Havana....President McKinley’s orders 
establishing a customs district and port regulations 
for Cuba are published. 

December 14.—The battleship Texas sails from Hamp- 
ton Roads for Havana. 

December 15.—Spain agrees to pay the January cou- 
pon on the Cuban debt....The cruiser Brooklyn sails 
for Havana. 

December 16.—The American peace commissioners 
leave Paris ; Agoncillo, the agent of Aguinaldo, files a 
protest against the peace treaty with the commissioners. 

December 18.—The Spanish peace commissioners ar- 
rive at Madrid. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 5.—The closing session of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress begins with the reading of President McKin- 
ley’s annual message in both branches. 

December 6.—President McKinley transmits the re- 
port and bills drawn up by the commission on the gov- 
ernment of Hawaii....The army and navy deficiency 
appropriation bill is reported in the House. 

December 7.--The House, by a vote of 119 to 101, 
passes the bill to prohibit the “scalping” of railroad 
tickets. 

December 8.—The Senate takes up the Nicaragua 
Canal bill....The House passes the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, providing funds for the support of 
the army and navy. 

December 12.—In the Senate Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.), 
in charge of the Nicaragua Canal bill, accepts an amend- 
ment to the neutrality section inserting the words “ ex- 
cept as to nations at war with the United States”....In 
the House Mr. Hepburn (Rep., Iowa) introduces a bill 
appropriating $140,000,000 for the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal and authorizing the President to pur- 
chase such land as may be necessary, so that the United 
States shall absolutely own and control such canal. 

December 13.—The Senate passes a bill for the pur- 
chase of a site for a Supreme Court building....The 
House passes the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. © 

December 14.—The Senate continues debate of the 
Nicaragua Canal bill. 

December 15.—The Senate passes the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill for the immediate needs of the army 
and navy....The House passes the pension appropriation 
bill 

December 16.—The House passes a bill to extend the 
customs and revenne laws of the United States over 
Hawaii and defeats the bill providing for an American 
international bank. 

December 17.—The House passes the Indian appro- 
priation bill. 

December 19.—In the Senate Mr. O. H. Platt (Rep., 
Conn.) defends the right of the United States to hold 
territory under any form of government it pleases. 

December 20.—The Senate agrees to the House reso- 
lution for a recess from December 21, 1898, to January 
4, 1899. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 

November 21.—Governor Tanner, of Illinois, issues a 
proclamation placing the town of Pana under martial 
law. 











THE HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, OF NEW YORK. 


(Who has been mentioned as likely to be named by President 
McKinley as ambassador to Great Britain.) 


November 22.—Rear Admiral Joseph N. Miller, U. S. 
N., is placed on the retired list, having reached the age 
limit....The New York Court of Appeals declares the 
anti-ticket-scalping law unconstitutional. 

November 26.—The United States battleship Wiscon- 
sin is launched at San Francisco. 


November 30.—On receipt of the report of special 
counsel on the canal investigation, Governor Black, of 
New York, requests the Attorney-General to begin 
criminal proceedings against Superintendent of Public 
Works Aldridge and State Engineer Adams. 

December 1.—Governor Tanner, of Illinois, is indicted 
by the grand jury of Macoupin County for omission of 
duty and malfeasance in office in connection with the 
Virden coal miners’ riots on October 12....The New 
York City Board of Estimate appropriates $100,000 for 
preliminary surveys for two new East River bridges. 

December 2.—Governor Black, of New York, sus- 
pends Superintendent of Public Works Aldridge from 
office pending proceedings in the courts 

December 6.—Seventeen Massachusetts cities hold 
elections ; in a majority of cases independent candidates 
win on local issues....The Ohio Supreme Court orders 
the books of the Standard Oil Company to be produced 
in an investigation of an alleged violation of the court’s 
orders. 

December 7.—James G. Woodward, a printer in the 
employ of the Atlanta Jowrnal, is elected mayor of 








ww 


Atlanta, defeating Edmund W. Martin, a prominent 
lawyer....Mass-meetings are held in Chicago to protest 
against the extension of street-railroad franchises for 
fifty years..... The brewers of the country organize an 
agitation for the repea] of the war tax on beer. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER GRANDCHILDREN OF YORK. 


December 8.—The Democratic majority of the Ala- 
bama Assembly declare for a constitutional conven- 
tion....The United States Government purchases at 
private sale the Lookout Point property near Chatta- 
nooga, ‘Tenn. 

December 10.—A caucus of the Democratic members 
of the House of Representatives declares the action of 
a Democratic caucus binding on all who participate, 
with certain qualifications and restrictions. 

December 14.—President McKinley makes a notable 
address before the Georgia Legislature at Atlanta. 

December 15.—President McKinley speaks twice in 
connection with the peace jubilee exercises at Atlanta, 
Ga....'The National Civil Service Reform League meets 
in Baltimore....The Alabama Legislature votes to sub- 
mit to the people in July, 1899, the question of calling 
a constitutional convention. 

December 17.—President McKinley speaks on the sub- 
ject of territorial expansion at Savannah. 

December 20.—President McKinley returns to Wash- 
ington. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—FOREIGN. 





November 23.—Colonel Piequart is examined before 
the Court of Cassation....Signor Vacchelli, Minister of 
Italian Finance, makes his budget statement to the 
Chamber in Rome. 

November 24.—General Zurlinden, as military gov- 
ernor of Paris, signs an order for the court-martial of 
Colonel Picquart on charges of forgery and using forged 
documents in connection with the Dreyfus case, , 

November 28.--The French Chamber of Deputies votes 
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to sustain the policy of the government in the case of 
Colonel Picquart. 

November 30.—Premier Banffy, of Hungary, agrees 
to a provisional Austro-Hungarian <Ausgleich....A 
plot to assassinate Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is 
discovered. 

December 1.—President Alfaro, of Ecuador, assumes 
a dictatorship over the country. 

December 2.—By a vote of 248 to 228 in the French 
Chamber of Deputies the ministry of Premier Dupuy 
is defeated on a question concerning the election of 
senators....Emperor Francis Joseph’s semi-centennial 
jubilee is observed throughout Austria. 

December 4.—President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, ap- 
points a new cabinet. 

December 6.—At the opening session of the German 
Reichstag a budget providing for an increase in the 
army is submitted. 

December 8.—The Court of Cassation at Paris orders 
a stay of proceedings in the Picquart court-martial. 

December 9.—Dr. Szilagyi resigns the presidency of 
the lower house of the Hungarian Diet. 

December 12.—The French Chamber of Deputies ex- 
presses confidence in the government by a vote of 463 
to 78. 

December 13.—The resignation of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt as leader of the British Liberal party is an- 
nounced. 

December 15.—M. Miiller is elected president of the 
Swiss Confederation....A warrant. is issued in Paris 
for the arrest of Count Ferdinand Esterhazy in connec- 
tion with the Dreyfus case....The French Chamber of 
Deputies adopts the bill loaning 200,000,000 franes for 
the construction of Indo-Chinese railroads. 

December 19.—The French Chamber of Deputies again 
votes to sustain the government in the Dreyfus case.... 
A German artist is sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for caricaturing the Emperor's journey. 

















PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 


(Commissioner of the great powers in Crete.) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


November 21.—A commercial treaty is concluded be- 
tween France and Italy. 

November 24.--The European nations are represented 
in an anti-anarchist conference at Rome....Italy sends 
an ultimatum to the Sultan of Morocco concerning the 
ill-treatment of Italian protégés. 





Photo by Clinedinst. 


PRESIDENT IGLESIAS, OF COSTA RICA. 
(Who has just visited the United States and had several 
conferences with President McKinley and Secretary Hay 
on the subject of the Nicaragua Canal.) 


November 25.—The Anglo-American commission 
closes the hearing of testimony in the Bering Sea case. 

November 26.—Marines are landed at Tien-tsin, 
China, from the United States cruiser Boston for the 
purpose of guarding the American legation at Peking 
....United States Minister Straus obtains from the 
Turkish Government the concession of traveling per- 
mits for Americans in the interior of Asia Minor.... 
President Iglesias, of Costa Rica, confers with Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary Hay on the attitude of 
Costa Rica toward the Nicaragua Canal. 

November 29.—Premier Von Thun-Hohenstein, of 
Austria, declares in the Reichsrath that Austria has 
protested against the expulsion of Austrians from 
Prussia and will adopt retaliatory measures if neces- 
sary. 

November 30.—The union of Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and Salvador, known as the United States of Central 
America, is formally dissolved, owing to failure to sup- 
press a revolution in Salvador. 

December 1.—The French Government issues a decree 
forbidding the importation of fruit and plants from the 
United States. 


December 3.—Nicaragua issues a decree resuming her 
full sovereignty, the federation known as the United 
States of Central America having collapsed. 

December 6.—At a banquet of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris Sir Edmund Monson, the British 
ambassador, warns the French Government against a 
policy calculated to irritate Great Britain....France 
demands of China the release of a French missionary. 

December 8.—Joseph Chamberlain, British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, in a speech advocates alliances 
with Germany, Russia, and the United States. 


December 9.—M. de Giers, the new Russian minister 
to China, presents his credentials to the Emperor, de- 
clining to recognize the Dowager Empress. 

December 12—In the German Reichstag members of 
the government express hopes for the speedy conclusion 
of an ‘economic peace” with the United States. 


December 16.—Prince von Lichtenstein, Austro-Hun- 
garian ambassador to Russia, resigns....In the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies the existence of an agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy for the maintenance of 
the status quo in Africa is asserted, and not denied by 
the government. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


November 21.—Gen. Ruiz Rivera, the Cuban patriot, 
is released from the Spanish prison at Barcelona.... 
Star Pointer, believed to be the fastest harness horse 
in the world, is sold at auction in New York City for 
$15,000. 

November 23.—The Baldwin Hotel and Theater in 
San Francisco are burned, with a loss of several lives 
and damage to the amount of $1,500,000. 

November 24.—The United States battleships Towa 
and Oregon arrive at Montevideo, Uruguay....In a 
street fight at Anniston, Ala., a negro soldier of the 
Third Alabama Regiment is killed and two others fa- 
tally shot. 

November 27.—A heavy snow-storm and high gales of 
wind cause the loss of many vessels along the New 
England coast; in Boston harbor 35 vessels are sunk 
or driven ashore; the steamer Portland founders off 
Cape Cod, and all on board (about 115 persons) are lost ; 
many other lives are lost up and down the coast; rail- 
road travel is almost suspended in New England. 

November 29.--General Kitchener proposes a public 
subscription of $500,000 to found a Gordon memorial 
college at Khartoum, and obtains the support of many 
prominent persons in Great Britain. 

December 1.—A mass-meeting of Princeton Univer- 
sity students adopts resolutions for the abolition of haz- 
ing....Thirty-seven lives are lost in the wreck of the 
British steamer Clan Drummond in the Bay of Biscay. 

December 4.—A fire in a sixteen-story building on 
Broadway, New York City, does damage to the amount 
of $750,000. 

December 5.—Fifteen women and girls are killed by 
jumping from the windows of a burning factory in 
Vilna, Russia. 

December 7.—The former president of the Keystone 
National Bank in Philadelphia pleads guilty to indict- 
ments found against him in 1891 for misuse of funds. 

December 8.—Henri Lavedan is elected a member of 
the French Academy. 
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December 12.—The American Federation of Labor 
meets in Kansas City, Mo. 

December 13.—The corporation cf Yale University ac- 
cepts the resignation of President Dwight and eulo- 
gizes his services....The collapse of a great tank erected 
for the Consolidated Gas Company of New York City 
causes several deaths and a very large property loss. 

December 15.—The officers of the Mormon Church at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, advertise an issue of $500,000 
eleven-year 6-per-cent. gold bonds. 

December 17.—The battleships Oregon and Iowa reach 
Valparaiso, Chile. 

OBITUARY. 


November 21.—Sir John Fowler, engineer-in-chief of 
the Forth Bridge, 81. 

November 24.—Prof. George James Allman, F.R.S., 
of the University of Edinburgh, 86....Theodore Sedg- 
wick Fay, formerly American minister to Switzerland, 
91....Col. Henry Lee, of Brookline, Mass., 81. 

November 25.—Gen. Andrew T. McReynolds, who 
served in the Civil War, 91. 

November 27.—Edwin Dunkin, the British astron- 
omer, 73....Charles W. Couldock, a veteran actor, 83. 

November 28.—Mrs. Mary Haweis, an English wom- 
an well known in philanthropic, artistic, and literary 
circles. , 

December 2.—Ex-Congressman Barnes Compton, of 
Maryland, 68....Prof. Edward Olmstead, of Wilton, 
Conn., 74. 

December 5.—Judge William H. Robertson, a well- 
known Republican politician of Westchester County, 
N. Y., 75....Ex-Senator Hugues Marie Henri Fournier, 
of France, 77....Mrs. Henry Boynton Smith, a writer of 
popular poems, 81. 

December 6.—William Giles Dix, a New England 
writer, 75. 

December 7.—Thomas Whitney Waterman, distin- 
guished lawyer and legal writer, of Binghamton, 
I .y 20. 

December 8.—Frederic Waite Burke, said to be the 
oldest living graduate of Bowdoin College, 93. 

December 9.—Sarah Starke Thorn, a well-known 
actress, 75. 

December 10.—William Black, the British novelist, 
57....Judge John W. Showalter, of Chicago, 54. 

December 11.—Gen. Calixto Garcia, the Cuban pa- 


triot, 62 (see page 52)....Sir William Anderson, British 
engineer, 64. a 

December 12.—Ex-Congressman Samuel McKee, of 
Kentucky, 65....Rev. Dr. Mathias H. Richards, of 
Muhlenburg College, 58....Sir William Jenner, physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria, 83....Gen. William 
DeLacy, a veteran of the Civil War, 70. 

December 13.—Joseph Lamb, a well-known authority 
on ecclesiastical and memorial art, 65....Dr. Charles S. 
Hoyt, former sec- 
retary of the New 
York State Board 
of Charities,76.... 
Former Chief Jus- 
tice J. E. Waite, 
of the Oregon Su- 
preme Court, 85. 


December 15.— 
Ex-United States 
Senator Calvin S. 
Brice, of Ohio, 53. 

December 16.— 
Col. Charles Wil- 
der Davis, of Chi- 
cago, commander 
of the Loyal Le- 
gion, 65....Prof. 
John Stillwell 
Schanck, of 
Princeton, 82.... 
Henry A. Chapin, 
millionaire Mich- 
igan mine-owner, 
86....Harlan P. 
Halsey (“Old 
Sleuth”), the 
writer of more 
than 600 “dime 
novels,” 61. 

December 17.—Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild, 
M.P., 59. 

December 18.—Edward Gay Mason, a prominent Chi- 
cago attorney, 58....Lord Napier, British minister to 
the United States in 1857, 79. 


~ 





THE LATE WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON. 


(An influential Republican politican of 
New York State, whose appointment 
to the collectorship of the port of 
New York by President Garfield pre- 
cipitated the Garfield-Conkling quar- 
rel and led indirectly to Garfield’s as- 
sassination.) 


December 19.—Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, a promi- 
nent ritualist of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 58 
....Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise, author of religious works for 
young people, 86. 











The late Sir Stuart 
Knill. 


The late Sir John 
Fowler. 


The late Sir George 
Baden-Powell. 


The late Dr. Kane. 


The Jate Mr. George 
Dennis. 


EMINENT ENGLISHMEN RECENTLY DECEASED. 











SOME SPANISH AND AMERICAN CARTOONS ON 
THE PEACE TREATY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


HE cartoons of Don 
Quixote, of Mad- 

rid, from week to week 
have continued to be 
very striking expres- 
sions of average Spanish 
sentiment upon the 
terms of the peace treaty 
and the political results 
for Spain. The five 
grouped on this page are 
expressive of the opinion 
that the United States 
has played the role of a 
thief and a robber, for 
which this country ought 
to be punished by Eu- 
rope. The drawing at 
the bottom of the page 
represents Uncle Sam as 
fanning the flames of in- 
surrection in the Philip- 
pines during the truce, in 
order to strengthen the 
arguments of the Amer- 
ican peace commission- 
ers against the possibil- 
ity of Spain’s retaining 
the archipelago. Don 
Quixote seems to enjoy a 
privileged character in 
Spain, for in spite of the 
press censorship it has 
exercised an amazing oe 
boldness of criticism on =~ * 
the Sagasta ministry. It ~ ™ 
never attacks the throne. LADRONES! LADRONES! 
(Thieves! Thieves!) 





A BIRD OF PREY.—From Don Quixote (Madrid). 
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WHAT EUROPE OUGHT TO DO TO UNCLE SAM FOR BREAKING 
THE COMMANDMENT AGAINST STEALING. 





THE GENEROUS M’KINLEY. THE YANKEES CONTINUE THEIR HUMANITARIAN WORK. 








BUT THE LOSER GETS ALL THE GATE-MONEY. 
From the World (New York). 


The American cartoonists are naturally much more 
jaunty than the Spanish in their treatment of the terms 
of peace. The twenty million dollars accepted by Spain 
for the Philippines appeals to the American sense of 
humor; and a readiness to resume friendly relations 
with the Spaniards is evident on all hands. The Span- 
ish resentment, however, will smolder for a generation 
or two, unless the Spanish character becomes less medi- 
zeval and more modern. 
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A STOCKING FROM UNCLE SANTA CLAUS. 


LITTLE ALPHONSO: * Well, the old fellow really wasn’t so 
bad, after all.”"°—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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FIRMNESS VS. STUBBORNNESS—F rom the Herald (New York). 








UNCLE SAM TO SPAIN: “ Forgive and forget.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE TREATY IS SIGNED “AND ALL IS QUIET ON THE POTO- 
mAC.”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





























As to political affairs at home, 
the Spanish cartoonists and 
the Spanish press and public in 
general are evidently demand- 
ing a period of reform and re- 
habilitation ona business basis, 
with a heavy discount on mere 
orators and professional poli- 
ticians. Sagasta is execrated, 
as the pictures on this page 
clearly indicate. But even Sa- 
gasta will be tolerated for a 
while, if his continuance in 
power should prove to be the 
best way to avert the upset of 
the dynasty and a period of civil 


war. 


new era. 
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SPAIN GRASPS THE 
NEW BROOM. 











- ” SAGASTA’S NIGHTLY VISITORS: 































SAGASTA, WRAPPED IN THE AMERICAN FLAG, WATCHES 
THE APPROACH OF THE STORM. 








The two sym- 
bolic figures of 
Spain are represent- 
ed on this page—the 
one seizing the pro- 
verbial new broom, 
the other sounding 
the reveille that is 
to awaken Spain to 
the new issues of a 
All of the 
drawings on this 
are reduced 
from late issues of 
Don Quixote. 
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ACCORDING TO LATEST ADVICES SAGASTA 
HAS LOST HIS HEAD. 
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THE OPENING OF CONGRESS. 


UNCLE SAm: ‘ Well, boys, get busy. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Mr. Bush, of the New York World, is using his pow- 
erful pencil from day to day in the drawing of cartoons 
that are intended to satirize the so-called ‘imperialism ” 
of the peace treaty and the McKinley administration. 
In one cartoon on this page he represents the Philip- 
pines as a white elephant tied to the Congressional 
door-knob by the President’s message ; while in another 
he depicts Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, and Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, trampling the dead party issues of the 





THE POWER OF A LIVING ISSUE. 
From the World (New York). 






There’s work for you.” 
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RESPECTFULLY REFERRED. 
From the World (New York). 


past under their feet and clasping hands in dramatic 
fashion in the bright light of the rising new issue 
of Anti-Imperialism. The cartoonist of the Minne- 
apolis Jowrnal employs a seasonable idea in his 
drawing, which represents the Capitol building at 
Washington as snowed under with great drifts of new 
bills growing particularly out of the military, naval, 
and territorial conditions that have resulted from the 
war. 


(Darius Green.) 


‘*BIRDS KIN FLY. SO KIN 1!” 
From the World (New York). 





























Colonel Roosevelt, who enters upon his 
duties as Governor of New York on Janu- 
ary 1, has made it clear that he is going to 
drive the party band-wagon himself. The 
President’s message, as a New York Jour- 
nal cartoon suggests, was remarkable for 
some things that it omitted. About the 
most popular line of policy recommended 
in the President’s message is that of the 
prompt construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal. 


ROOSEVELT: ‘*‘ Hands off, Tommy! 
From the Herald (New York). 
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TWO PRESIDENTIAL PETS OVERLOOKED. 
From the Journal (New York). 





I'll do the driving!” 





UncLE Sam: “Thank you, John—you're very kind: but I 
can manage this job myself.’”’—From the Journal (New York). 
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““WELL, I HAVE BEEN A FOOL NOT TO CUT THIS STRIP, BUT 
IT GOES Now.”—From the Journal (New York). 


NO HELP NEEDED. 























NICHOLAS II., CZAR OF RUSSIA. 
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YALTA, THE CRIMEAN PORT. 


(Livadia, the Czar’s palace, where Mr. Stead’s interview took place, lies on the slope of the «ills to the left.) 


NICHOLAS II, CZAR OF RUSSIA AND 
“EMPEROR OF PEACE.” 


BY W. T. 


SEE THE CZAR. 


L.—WHY I WENT TO 
ia any of my readers imagine that I am going 
to report what passed when I was received 
by the Emperor at Livadia they will be very 
much disappointed. No Russian emperor, so far 
as I know, has ever permitted himself to be in- 
terviewed, and certainly Nicholas I]. has not 
broken through this salutary rule. Czars have 
burdens enough to bear without being exposed 
to the :ross-examination of every enterprising 
journalist who desires to turn an honest penny at 
somebody else’s expense. Besides, it is alto- 
gether a mistake to think that the Czar received 
me as a journalist. It may save some of my 
confréres some trouble and the imperial household 
from considerable nuisance if 1 explain simply, 


STEAD. 


once for all, how it was I came to be privileged 
with the opportunity of discussing public ques- 
tions face to face in frank and friendly conver- 
sation with the ruler of Russia. 

It was not until 1888 that I first thought it 
possible I might have a good square talk with 
the Czar. I was then editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and by the vigorous method in which I 
had championed the Russian cause during the 
Penjdeh dispute and afterward I had succeeded 
in establishing for myself a more or less recog- 
nized position as a ‘‘ Russian organ.’’ I was 
abused as a Russian agent, I was said to be in 
the pay of the Russian embassy, and, in short, I 
enjoyed the distinction of being pelted by all the 
vituperative brickbats which came handiest to 
those gentlemen who did the honor to disagree 
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with me. I need hardly say, at this time of day, 
that these complimentary assertions were—well, 
about as accurate as the majority of the state- 
ments which serve as the stock in trade of the 
Russophobist. Ever since I first wielded a pen 
as a journalist I had been a faithful and resolute 
advocate of an Anglo-Russian entente. I got my 
ideas on this subject originally from Richard 
Cobden’s political writings when I was quite a 
boy, and I have never departed from them a 
hair’s breadth ever since. Nevertheless, although 
I had never received any communication from 
the Russian Government, and although I had 
often sought in vain even the most ordinary fa- 
cilities in the way of acquiring information, the 
ordinary British Philistine got it firmly fixed into 
his thick head that in some way or other I was 
the officious, if not the official and inspired, organ 
of the Czar. 

The more I reflected wpon the consequences 
which might follow from this absurd misconcep- 
tion of the actual state of things, the more neces- 
sary it seemed that I should make an effort to 
ascertain at first hand from the Emperor himself 
the general drift of his policy in all matters likely 
to affect the relations between the two empires. 
The possibility of altogether misleading British 
opinion by putting forward my own ideas of Rus- 
sian policy and having them accepted instantly, 
despite all my disclaimers, as the authoritative 
expression of the views of the Russian Govern- 
ment, seemed to me to justify an attempt to as- 
certain directly from the Emperor what his pol- 
icy actually was. Madame Novikoff, with whom 
I had had the pleasure and privilege of working 
in this good cause for ten years or more, was 
good enough to obtain me a reception at Gat- 
schina in the early summer of 1888. When I 
met Alexander III. I put the case frankly before 
him, pointing out the danger of having accorded 
to me a position to which I had no claim, and 
suggesting that as I could not, despite all my dis- 
claimers, rid myself of the reputation of being 
his English organ, it would at least be safer if he 
could give me more or less definite information 
as to what were his ideas upon the questions 
which were involved in the relations between 
England and Russia. The Emperor thought a 
little and then said he thought the suggestion 
was reasonable. What, he asked, did I want to 
know? ‘ Everything,” I replied, af which he 
smiled and said : ‘¢ Ask what questions you please, 
and I will answer them.if I can.” I availed my- 
self of the opportunity to the full, and the Em- 
peror was as good as his word. I asked, he 
answered, and by the time that the interview was 
over I had received a comprehensive and definite 
exposition, direct from the Empercr’s own lips, 





of the policy he intended to pursue in relation to 
all the questions in which England was interested. 

Sir Robert Morier, our then ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, speaking of this interview, said that 
no Russian emperor had ever spoken so freely 
and fully upon all questions of foreign policy to 
any Englishman, and he added that he could not 
conceive of any circumstances better calculated 
to secure absolute candor on the part of the Czar 
than those in which our interview took place. 

I must confess that I look back -to that epi- 
sode in my career with considerable satisfaction. 
There was no undertaking, expressed or implied, 
that I would support the policy of the Emperor. 
He asked nothing from me. I only asked from 
him the exact truth in order that 1 might avoid 
misleading my countrymen. He told me the 
exact truth, and asa result during all the rest 
of his reign I was able to speak with absolute 
certainty where all the rest of my colleagues 
were compelled to rely upon inference and con- 
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jecture. I had no occasion to oppose his policy. 
It coincided with the policy which I had been 
advocating independently for years. But if 1 
had differed from it, I never felt myself under 
the slightest obligation to abstain from opposing’ 
it to the uttermost of my ability. 

When I was taking my leave of the Emperor, 
he was good enough to say that if at any time 
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unforeseen difficulties should arise between Rus- 
sia and England, he would be glad to see me 
again. ‘‘See M. Giers,”’ he said, ‘‘ and arrange 
this before you go back to England.” There 
was, however, no occasion for me to avail my- 
self of this invitation. As long as Alexander 
III. lived there were no difficulties necessitat- 
ing another interview with him at Gatschina. 

It was not until the 
dispute about the fu- 
ture of China began to 
be acute that I felt it 
was about time that I 
was justified in recall- 
ing the Emperor’s invi- 
tation. I did not know, 
of course, whether 
Nicholas II. would be 
willing to see me, but 
I thought it well, un- 
der the circumstances, 
to recall his father’s 
promise and to inquire 
whether or not he 
would accord me the 
same privilege of frank 
and direct communica- 
tion. ‘The answer was 
in the affirmative : and 
that was why I went to 
Livadia. 

It is obvious, there 
fore, that there was no 
question here of an or- 
dinary or extraordi- 
nary newspaper inter- 
view. Equally of 
course there could be 
no question of the pub- 
lication of any report 
of the conversation that took place. All that 
I can say is that Nicholas II. received me with 
cordiality and accorded me equal facilities to 
those I received from his father for ascertain- 
ing exactly what were his ideas upon the ques- 
tions which now or at any future time might 
endanger the friendly relations of our two coun- 
tries. As to what he said I can of course say 
nothing here, excepting to affirm in the strongest 
possible terms my absolute conviction that the 
Emperor is as passionately devoted to peace as 
was his father, and that in no point of the whole 
range of his policy is there any antagonism what- 
ever between ‘his aims and the interests of the 
British empire. And as I do not say this with- 
out having had ample opportunities of informing 
myself as to the aims and objects of the foreign 
policy of her majesty’s government, I have a 
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right to feel that I have indeed brought back 
from Livadia glad tidings of great joy, promising 
peace to the world and good-will to England. 


IL.—LIVADIA AND GATSCHINA. 


At St. Petersburg in 1888, for some reason or 
other, it was held to be necessary to preserve 
: the most absolute si- 

lence about the fact that 
I had been admitted to 
talk face to face with 
the Emperor of all the 
Russias. So well was 
the secret kept that on 
the very day I was re- 
ceived at Gatschina, 
when the wife of the 
German ambassador 
was expressing to the 
wife of the British am- 
bassador her  pitying 
compassion for the in- 
evitable disappoint- 
ment of my presump- 
tuous aspiration to see 
the Czar, it was 
thought inexpedient to 
undeceive her. Until 
the day the Czar died 
I never permitted my- 
self to state in print 
that I had even so 
much as spoken to him. 
The first statement that 
was ever published 


that I had seen the 
Emperor appeared 
twelve months after 


my visit, and it did not 
come out through any act of mine. It was when 
the German Emperor paid his first visit to St. Pe- 
tersburg that the story got about. It was one of 
the jokes of the Russian court that I was the only 
man who had ever dismissed the Czar. Alex- 
ander IIT. was much amused at my unwitting 
breach of court etiquette and told the story to 
his German visitors, through whom it found its 
way into the press. 

I shall never forget the expression of mingled 
horror and amusement on Sir Robert Morier’s 
face when, on returning from Gatschina to re- 
port to the British embassy, I told him how the 
interview had terminated. ‘: You don’t mean to 
say you dismissed the Emperor!” he exclaimed. 
‘«Tt’s perfectly monstrous!’’ ‘ Well,” I said, 
‘¢T -don’t know about that. But I knew the 
Empress had been kept waiting for her lunch for 
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half an hour or more. As I had got through all 
the questions I wished to put to the Czar, I got 
up, thanked him for his patience and kindness, 
and said I would not detain him any longer.” 
‘¢ You did, did you?” said Sir Robert. +‘ Don’t 
you knew it is an unpardonable breach of eti- 
quette even to stir from your seat till the sov- 
ereign gives you the signal to rise?” <«« I knew 
nothing about that,” L replied. ‘I only knew 
that when I saw the Emperor smile as he got up 
I had been an idiot for my considerateness. If 
I had only sat still he might have gone on talk- 
ing for another half hour; and one does not 
talk to an emperor every day.” 

The homely simplicity of life in Yalta and 
Livadia was another contrast not less striking. 
In 1888 the Czar lived more or less under the 
shadows of assassination. His father had been 
blown to pieces in the streets of the capital, 
where now a stately church is being built to 
commemorate the sacrifice. He himself had nar- 
rowly escaped destruction at the catastrophe at 
Borki, where aiso a gorgeous fane with gilded 
dome has been erected as a thank-offering for a 


great deliverance. When I went down to Gat- 


schina in company with General Richter there was 
everywhere the consciousness of a constantly im- 


pending invisible danger. I had to wait for an 
hour and more for the audience, and then I was 
conducted through what seemed a furlong of 
ante-rooms and corridors and state apartments, a 
perfect maze of labyrinthine perplexity, until at 
last [| was ushered into the small work-room 
where Alexander III. received me. He was 
alone save for the presence of a huge dog, which 
had a most uncomfortable habit of jumping up 
every three minutes and walking backward and 
forward impatiently in front of the Czar, as if to 
intimate that it was time for the visitor to go. 
It is true that nothing could be more cordial. 
more simple, and more kindly than the Emperor’s 
demeanor. But I could not escape from a cer- 
tain all-pervading sentiment of awe, which lasted 
all through the solitary lunch and the journey 
home. 

How different it was at Livadia! There was 
no mystery, no distance, no solitude, no sense of 
indefinable danger. There are few more beauti- 
ful spots in Europe than the neighborhood of 
Yalta. The drive to Livadia up hill and down 
dale at breakneck speed between the mountains 
and the sea is magnificent. The Euxine, not a 
black, but an azure sea, stretches out far below, 
an immense expanse of sunlit water, across which 
flit interminable strings of birds, migrating south- 
ward from the approavh of winter. The Medi- 
terranean, seen from the Riviera, never looked 
more radiantly beautiful than did the Black Sea 


on the day when I visited Livadia. On the road 
you came at every turn upon something quaint 
and strange. Now it is a string of creaking 
country carts drawn by diminutive oxen ; then 
it is the curious stage wagon of the Crimea, like 
a Jong double bench, on which the passengers sit 
back to back with their legs dangling in the air. 
Suddenly you hear a trampling of hoofs, and a 
gay cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen, splendidly 
mounted and escorted by picturesque Tartars, 
gallop by, calling up I know not by what strange 
association of ideas a flood of mingled memories 
of ««The Bride of Abydos” and of the hawking 
parties of the Midcle Ages. <A giided landmark 
indicates the point where the road to Livadia 
turns to the left from the high road. The driver 
removes the bells from his horse’s neck, we show 
our laisser passer to the officer in command at the 
entrance, and then off we dash along a road good 
enough to be made in France through the un- 
dulating vineyards in the midst of which Livadia 
stands. The vineyards are studded with pret- 
tily designed watch-towers, from which soldiers 
standing on sentry keep a vigilant eye on all 
possible marauders or interlopers. A sailor paces 
backward and forward under the Russian flag 
which floats high above the trees. A Circassian, 
apparently on duty, glances at vou as you drive 
by, but other traces of vigilance there is none, 
any more than in the grounds at Balmorai or in 
the park at Windsor. 

It was at the latter end of October when I was 
at Livadia, and the changing color of the vine 
leaves, varying from the deepest purple to the 
hue of burnished gold, produced a singularly 
beautiful effect. All the grapes were gathered 
save those for the table; the rest had gone to 
the wine-press. Alexander III., being a thrifty 
man and keenly alive to the importance of devel- 
oping the resources of Russia, paid great atten- 
tion to his vineyards; and wines from his 
vineyard figure in the wine-list in all the hotels 
of St. Petersburg. The hills are well wooded, 
and the dark foliage of the plantations contrasted 
splendidly with the glowing carpet of color that 
spread over hill and vale down to the wooded 
edge of the deep blue sea. Inland the mountain 
tops swathed in clouds formed a fitting back- 
ground to the romantic scene. Better site for 
an imperial pleasure-house could not be imagined. 

There are several houses within the park limits, 
some of them hardly distinguishable in appear- 
ance from the Emperor's. They are all of the 
same general aspect and are characterized more 
by the air of comfort and taste than by mag- 
nificence. The Emperor’s house is a beautiful 
country villa, the stones high, with spacious 
veranda, plentifully overgrown with foliage, with 
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wide eaves, standing like a 
nest among the trees in a wil- 
derness of flowers. You en- 
ter a hall, remarkable chiefly 
as the location of the loudest 
clanging telephone I ever 
heard, rest for a few minutes 
inasimply furnished waiting- 
room, and then comes the 
summons. You follow an offi- 
cer a few stairs up a staircase 
and you are inthe Emperor’s 
study. You might be in 
an English country-house. 
Everything is simple and 
comfortable. The only fea- 
ture not quite familiar were 
the lovely baskets of fruit, 
which, both in color and 
fragrance, added an element 
unusual but in delightful har- 
mony with the sylvan char- 
acter of the rural retreat. 





Ill.—THE CHARACTER 
OF THE CZAR. 

On the night of October 
28 Sebastopol was en /éte. 
The Emperor and Empress had come over in 
the imperial yacht from Yalta to inspect the 
Black Sea fleet and to meet the Dowager Em- 


press on her arrival from Copenhagen. The 
yacht was lying opposite the landing-place, all 


aglow with bright electric light. A short dis- 
tance further down the harbor lay five battleships 
black and grim, their huge bulk looming large 


across the gleaming water. Viewed from my 
balcony, the scene was singularly beautiful. ‘The 


moon, now at her full, shone down from a cloud- 
less sky, flooding the white city with white light. 
From the boulevard, where once frowned the 
three-tiered rows of the two hundred and sixty 
cannon of Fort Nicholas, there came, as the music 
rose and fell, throbbing strains of melody. In 
the streets the bright lights of the electric cars 
shone out here and there through the leafy 
avenue ; in the harbor the lynx-eyed patrol-boat, 
with its double lamp, steamed ceaselessly round 
and round the imperial yacht, keeping jealous 
watch, like the fire-eyed water-snake of fairy 
legend over the prince’s bower. 

I had crossed that afternoon the battlefield of 
Balaklava and the site of the famous Flagstaff 
Battery, behind which the Russians kept at bay 
for two years the allied forces of four nations. 
Forty-two years ago the whole south side of the 
city where I was standing had been battered 
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into blood-stained, smoking ruin. Two miles to 
the northward stood the gray pyramid erected in 
the Russian cemetery to the memory of the tens 
of thousands of Russian soldiers who died in the 
defense of their fatherland against the foreign 
invader. The ink with which I write is taken 
from an inkstand made out of case-shot picked 
up on the battlefield. Everywhere some name 
recalled the somber memories of the great crime 
whereby the long peace was broken up and the 
half century of war was begun. ‘Two lines came 
humming through my head : 


‘** Here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam, 
And man was butchered by his fellow-man,. 
And wherefore butchered ?” 


Wherefore but because those who decreed the 
slaughter wished to destroy Sebastopol and to 
forbid Russia being the naval mistress of the 
Black Sea? Now Sebastopol is far more strongly 
armed than it was in 1853. And the great float- 
ing fortresses of iron and steel anchored in the 
harbor make the Czar the undisputed lord of 
the Euxine up to the very gates of the Bosphor- 
us. Everything is as it was before the war 
began, only more so—excepting the hundred 
thousand gallant soldiers who died that it might 
be otherwise than it was written in the book of 
fate. 
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Sebastopol was half a century since the Colos- 
seum of the continent. But as in the Colosseum 
a simple cross reared in the arena once drenched 
by the blood of so many martyrs symbolizes the 
triumph of the Prince of Peace over the pride 
and cruelty of imperial Rome, so that night, in 
the harbor of Sebastopol, the Czar’s yacht seemed 
an emblem not less significant of the triumph of 
peace. For there, in the midst of all that could 
most easily tempt a monarch to swell with pride 
at conscious strength or indulge in bitter feelings 
against the enemies who invaded his country, 
was the Czar of Russia, fresh from reviewing his 
ironclads and inspecting his stronghold, thinking 
only with passionate, impatient preoccupation of 
how he can best bring about the establishment 
of the kingdom of peace. The gladiatorial games 
went on in the Colosseum until the day when the 
monk T'elemachus flung himself into the arena 
and sealed his protest with his life. 

If the Czar is not a Telemachus, a fanatical 
enthusiast wild with a fixed idea, in pursuit of 
which he is ready to sacrifice everything, what 
may he be? What is the precise equivalent of 
this new factor in the sum of the forces which 
govern the world? Ever since the publication 
of the peace rescript, the question every one has 
been asking is: What manner of man is its 
author? He is the 2 in the equation. What 
does « amount to? Upon the answer to that 
question everything depends. It was to solve 
that problem I came to Russia, and now, after a 
week's sojourn, I think I have found the an- 
swer. I have heard a great deal from those who 
are in the best position to know—his ministers, 
the people of his household, the ambassadors of 
foreign powers, and his own personal friends. I 
have also been freely entertained by all manner 
of stories, told by—lI do not say his enemies, for 
he has few, but by those who dissent from his 
policy and occupy themselves with more or less 
belittling his personality. And, lastly, I have 
had the privilege of meeting the Emperor him- 
self and of basing my judgment upon my own 
personal impression of the man at close quarters. 
It is necessarily upon those personal impressions 
that my judgment is chiefly based. 

When I set out on my quest | was told that 
the Emperor was weak physically and mentally. 
He was said to be the mere tool of ‘* the wily 
Mouraviefft”’ or the obedient puppet now of the 
Empress Dowager and then of the present Em 
press. He was a good-hearted young man, no 
doubt, but possessing neither the physical nor 
intellectual qualities to make a great sovereign. 
Even those who spoke kindly of him said that 
although he was well-meaning, he had no deci- 
sion of character, and that he constantly allowed 


his own convictions and inclinations to be over- 
shadowed by the authority of the ministers whom 
he inherited from his father. And, finally, I 
was always told not to think too much of the re- 
script, for the Emperor was not strong enough 
to bear up against the forces brought to bear 
against him. It was with all this in my mind 
that I had my first audience at Livadia. A 
princess at the court, as I was leaving, asked 
me: ‘* Well, and what is your opinion?” To 
whom I replied simply: ‘+I thank God for him! 
If he be spared to Russia that young man will 
go far.” 

That was my opinion then. It is my opinion 
still. But it is deepened and confirmed by sub- 
sequent communications. ‘‘ What went ye out 
into the wilderness to see? A prophet? Yea, 
I say unto you, and more than a prophet,” was 
the old question and answer. And so if I am 
asked, ‘*‘ What went ye out into the wilderness 
to see? <A reed shaken by the wind?” I reply, 
‘¢ An emperor, yea, | say unto you, and more 
than an emperor.” For while no unworthy suc- 
cessor of the most illustrious line of monarchs 
who have ruled in Europe this century, he aspires 
after greater conquests, he indulges a nobler 
ambition. A group of peasants the other day 
were talking about his peace rescript, the drift 
of which they divined rather than understood. 
Said one of them with deep feeling : «‘ His grand- 
father made us peasants free. The grandson is 
trying to liberate all mankind from war.” And 
that peasant spoke the true word. After hear- 
ing him speak of evils and miseries entailed by 
the war system of the world, the familiar words 
of the seventh beatitude recurred to my mind 
almost as a benediction from on high : «* Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be cailed the 
children of God !” 

Nicholas I]. in stature does not resemble his 
father, who was a son of Anak. It is a mistake, 
however, to speak of him as if he were exception- 
ally slight. He is about the same height as 
General Gordon, whom he resembles in other 
things besides the number of his inches. When 
he rides or sits the Emperor seems as tall as most 
men. When he stands he is a little taller than 
Lord Nelson or Napoleon Bonaparte. Good 
stuff, says the old adage, is often put up in little 
bundles, and the giant in popular legend is usu- 
ally as dull as he is huge. In physique the Em- 
peror is wiry and vigorous. One who sees him 
every day told me that physically Nicholas is a 
much healthier man than his father. Alexander 
IIl., although great in stature and with im- 
mense muscular development, was, from the in- 
surance company’s point of view, by no means so 
‘«good a life” as that of his successor. The 
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Czar is full of vitality, quick and active in his 
movements, fond of outdoor exercise. Certainly 
no one meeting him for the first time would put 
him down among the weakly. 

The first and most conspicuous characteristic of 
Alexander III. was the solidity—it would be 
wrong to call it the stolidity—of his mental tem- 
perament. He was by no means dull. But he 
was slow. He put his 
foot down lke an ele- 
phant, and when he 
put it down he was not 
quick to take it up 
again. The character- 
istic of his son and suc- 
cessor is quite differ- 
ent. The note of his 
intellectual tempera- 
ment is that of ex- 
treme alertness. As 
he is also extremely 
sympathetic, this 
makes him one of the 
most charming persons 
to talk to I have ever 
met. The two quali- 
ties were also united in 
General Gordon, 
whose nimbleness of 
mind was so excessive 
that it was somewhat 
difficult to keep up 
with him. If in talk- 
ing to the late Czar 
you were at a loss for 
a word or an illustra- 
tion, he patiently wait- 
ed until you found it. 
His son, on the other 
hand, would divine 
your meaning and help 
you out. He is as quick as a needle and quite as 
bright. Speaking of one of her majesty’s ambas- 
sadors the other day, I tried to explain his ex- 
cessive slowness in the up-take by saying that the 
only way to get an idea into his head was to take 
a hammer and drive it in like a tenpenny nail. 
This is the very antithesis of NicholasII. I have 
seldom met any one so quick to seize a point. 
Whatever he may fail in, it will not be in lack 
of capacity to see and understand. 

This exceptional rapidity of perception is unit- 
ed with a remarkable memory and a very wide 
grasp of an immense range of facts. I know at 
least some eminent English politicians holding 
high office who in this respect are a mournful 
contrast to the Emperor. When questioned even 
about the affairs of their own department their 
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fingers seem to be all thumbs. They have not 
got their dates right or they are vague and misty 
about the exact drift. of important negotiations. 
There are plenty of such woolly minded men in 
high places, and it is a real pleasure to meet any 
one who has his facts at his finger ends, who 
tells you in a flash what was done or what was 
not done, and whose ideas, be they right or 
wrong, are lucidly ex- 
pressed in a very def- 
inite form. Alertness, 
exactness, lucidity, 
and definiteness are 
four excellent qualities 
in a man, and the Em- 
peror has them all. 
With all this there is 
an absolute absence of 
anything even distant- 
ly approaching prig- 
gishness. Many years 
ago Mr. Gladstone de- 
scribed the present 
Emperor as a charm- 
ing type of the best of 
our public-school boys. 
He was frank, fearless, 
perfectly natural, and 
simplicity itself. 
Nicholas II. is no 
longer a boy. He has 
borne for several try- 
ing years the burden of 
one of the greatest em- 
pires in the world. But 
he is still as absolutely 
simple and unaffected 
as he was when Mr. 
Gladstone met him in 
Copenhagen fifteen 
years ago. There is 
still in him all the delightful school-boy aban- 
don of manner, a keen sense of humor, and a 
hearty, outspoken frankness in expressing his 
opinions which makes you feel that you are deal- 
ing with a man whose character is as transparent 
as crystal. Add to all this a modesty as admi- 
rable as it is rare, and it must be admitted that 
even if the net human product should fall short 
of being a great ruler, he has at least all the 
qualities which make men beloved by their fel- 
lows. The bright, clear blue eye, the quick, 
sympathetic change of feature, the merry laugh, 
succeeded in a moment by an expression of noble 
gravity and of high resolve, the rapidity and grace 
of his movements, and even his curious litile ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders, are all glimpses of 
a character not often found unspoiled by power. 
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Those who know him best appear to love him 
most, and, naturally enough, each one thinks his 
only fault is that he is too ready to sacrifice his 
own convenience and his own wishes to oblige 
the others. A more dutiful son never sat on a 
throne. It was, perhaps, carrying filial affection 
a long way when, in order to sustain his mother 
at her mother’s grave, the Czar crossed and re- 
crossed Russia from end to end, and that at a 
time when all Europe was ringing with the crime 
that cost the Empress of Austria her life. But, 
considering the conspicuous example of the oppo- 
site extreme in the case of the other young Kai- 
ser, the Czar’s tender affection for his mother, 
even if carried to excess, is at least a fault on 
virtue’s side. He is singularly happy in his 
marriage, and the Emperor of Russia will never 
lack one of the most intelligent and loyal of 
counselors while his wife lives. As his parents 
before him set Europe an example of domestic 
unity and felicity, so Nicholas II. maintains the 
honcrable and happy tradition. He is loyal in 
his friendships and slow to part with any of those 
who are in his own or were in his father’s serv- 
ice. ‘+ Thy own friend and thy father’s friend 
forsake not” is a maxim so much forgotten now- 
adays that it is difficult to complain even if in a 
few instances this tenacious loyalty to old serv- 
ants is carried further than is altogether to be 
desired in the interests of the state. 

All this, it may be said, may be true. Nicho- 
las II. may be an ideal son, a perfect husband, @ 
faithful friend ; he may be fascinating and sim- 
ple, and his mind may be as alert and sympathet- 
ic as you please ; but these qualities might all 
exist in a man who might at the same time be a 
very poor ruler. That, of course, is quite true. 

3ut when we are discussing his qualifications as 

a ruler it is well to start on a solid foundation 
from his character as a man. Now let us turn 
to consider whether or not he has the qualities of 
a great czar. 

W hat are these qualities ? First of all, the qual- 
ity needed to rule any body of men justly, whether 
they be one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and twenty millions, is the possession of an eye 
to see the essential truth whether in men or 
things. To speak truly is important, but to see 
truly is indispensable. Has he insight to pierce 
to the soul of things? Will he take the trouble 
to learn the facts or can he be befooled and de- 
ceived by cunningly devised seemings and sub- 
terfuges ? Secondly, after the capacity to see 
comes the courage to dare to do—a quality which 
depends partly on temperament, but still more, 
perhaps, upon the extent to which the man is 
dominated by the idea of duty. Thirdly, if he 
has the eye to see and the heart to dare, the next 








question is whether he has the strength of reso- 
lution and tenacity of purpose to persist patiently, 
unwearied by delays, undaunted by difficulties, 
until, even if alone against the world, he carries 
out his purpose. 

Tried by these three tests, I do not think Nich- 
olas I]. will be found wanting. He has inherited 
from his father the hatred for falsehood, and he 
has added thereto the industry of a singularly 
active mind almost painfully overwhelmed by the 
immensity of his reponsibilities. No one, not 
even a newspaper editor, is omniscient ; but no 
one, not even the most conscientious of able ed- 
itors, could work harder in mastering his facts. 
He has, moreover, the divining faculty of intense 
sympathy—a gift which opens the way to the 
heart of many subjects at the door of which mere 
study would knock in vain. Whether he has the 
supreme gift of genius in the discerning of the 
essential truth of a situation we can only judge 
by what he has already done. So far his reign 
has been distinguished by three things. First, 
his frank recognition of the fact that until he 
found his feet and had acquired some experience 
in the business of governing it became him to 
serve his apprenticeship modestly and silently. 
He may have been helped to practice this com- 
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mendable self-suppression by the conspicuous ab- 
sence of that virtue in another young man on a 
throne ; but whatever helped or hindered, Nich- 
olas II. set to work to learn his business and 
studied diligently at the feet of the ablest states- 
man Russia has produced of late years. Prince 
Lobanoff’s Eastern policy was as detestable as 
Lord Beaconsfield’s, but no one denied that he 
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was the supreme intellect in the Russian service. 
The Czar recognized his ability and profited by 
his teaching. 

The second salient feature in his reign was 
marked by a significant blend of the two con- 
flicting tendencies—the intuitive instinct which 
enabled him to 
divine the right 
thing to be done 
and the modest 
reluctance to im- 
pose his will 
upon the more 
experienced ad- 
ministrators who 
thwarted and 
crippled his pol- 
icy. I refer to 
the generous ini- 
tiative taken by 
the Czar in the 
direction of an 
amelioration of 
the harshness of 
the Polish régime 
as he inherited it 
from his father. 
Inthat heshowed 
true insight and 
a keen sympathy 
with subjects 
who were suffer- 
ing from un- 
doubted griev- 
ances. But the 
forces of reac- 
tion and the 
jealousy of a 
dominant bu- 
reaucracy, aided 
perhaps by the 
somewhat unrea- 


sonable expecta- 
tions of some of the Poles, checked the full 


realization of his designs. To some this may 
seem an admission that he was lacking in strength. 
It would be more just to recognize that he felt 
he was lacking in experience the authority. He 
was young to the responsibilities of government. 
It was better to bide his time. Safely and slow 
—they stumble who run fast. To have begun 
his reign by a struggle which would have strained 
the strength of his father might have been mag- 
nificent, but it would not have been statesman- 
ship. Itis not till we come to the third act of 
his reign that we have the first distinct revelation 
of the kind of emperor with whom the world has 
now got to reckon. 


THE CZARINA. 


IV.—THE PEACE RESCRIPT. 


There is one thing about the rescript which no 
one can deny. It was splendidiy audacious as 
well as magnificently ambitious. Wise it may 
be or foolish, but mean, petty, or unworthy it 
was not. The re- 
sponse which it 
has elicited and 
will yet more 
elicit {through- 
out the civilized 
world is suffi- 
cient to show 
with what mas- 
ter hand the 
young Czar had 
struck a note 
w hich vibrated 
in every heart. 
Here at last we 
have a monarch 
who has an eye 
to see the cancer 
which is eating 
into the heart of 
the modern 
state, and has the 
courage boldly to 
proclaim in the 
hearing of the 
world the inevi- 
table conse- 
quences of allow- . 
ing the deadly 
malady to run its 
course, 

Will he have 
the nerve to stick 
to it? The res- 
olution to put it 
through ? The 
strength to over- 
power the immense forces which will be banded 
together to defeat his generous and most sen- 
sible design? That is the crux of the whole 
question. I do not deny that probably the ma- 
jority of bystanders openly proclaim their belief, 
perhaps their hope, that he may fail. But, for 
my part, I hope better things of the young man 
who inherits somewhat of the iron will as well 
as the name of his great-grandfather. It is, of 
course, impossible to predict with any certainty 
what any human being may do under a test so 
severe as that to which Nicholas II. is now being 
exposed. But in forming our estimate of the 
chances, let us look frankly at the position, 
against which it is easy to see the forces that are 
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arrayed. The immense strength of the most 
formidable vested interest intrenched in every 
country, the clotted mass of international jeal- 
ousies and rival ambitions—in short, the devil 
and all his agents everywhere are in the field 
against him, most active perhaps where they are 
least visible, sapping and mining for his de- 
struction behind the mask of fair-seeming pro- 
fessions of sympathetic support. But, on the 
other hand, there are no inconsiderable forces to 
be counted on. First and foremost there is the 
inherent force and strength which lies in the 
autocracy itself. The solemn vows of consecra- 
tion at the coronation are no mere idle form to a 
mind as highly attuned in the sentiment of duty 
as that of the present Czar. Nothing but the 
continual goading of the duty which every czar 
owes to the unnumbered millions who look up to 
him as their terrestrial providence could sustain 
him in his daily task, and the same upward thrust 
will tend to stiffen his resolve and strengthen his 
will to put this thing through. 

Secondly, let it never be forgotten that Nich- 
olas was not only born in the purple, but that he 
has, as his sires and grandsires, as imperious a 
series of monarchs as ever swayed a scepter. 
Heredity counts for much, and it is not likely 
that the successor of Alexander I., who sacrificed 
his capital to deliver Europe from Napoleon ; of 
Nicholas, who for the lifetime of a generation 
was practically the chief justice of the continent ; 
of Alexander II., who emancipated the serfs and 
liberated Bulgaria ; and of Alexander III., the 
peace-keeper of Europe, has got so little iron in 
his blood as to flinch, even though all men for- 
sake him and flee. Having put his hand to the 
plow, he will drive his furrow straight. Nor 
will he look back, any more than did his grand- 
father in the heroie fight tiat he made and won 
for the liberation of the serfs. 

Thirdly, those who know him best and have 
worked with him assure me that the impression 
—due to his modest self-suppression during the 
years of his novitiate—that he is not a man of 
strong character is an entire mistake. One of his 
ministers said to me: ‘It is true his body is 
small, but er hat e/nen grossen Muth.”” Whether 
we translate Muth as courage, resolution, will, or 
‘¢ vo," it is not a phrase that would be applied to 
a weak sovereign. Another minister said he had 
seen him in very difficult circumstances put his 
foot down with such resolution and insist upon 
his will being done that he had some misgivings 
lest. when he found himself more familiar with 
affairs, Russia might find in him, as in the first 
Nicholas, rather too much will than too little. 
Lastly, an intimate personal friend who had 
known him before his accession remarked to me : 


‘« People often say that his heart is stronger than 
his head and that his will is weakest of all. But 
I, who have seen him closely in many varied 
circumstances, assure you that of the three I 
have much more confidence in the strength of 
his will than either of his head or his heart.” 

I have dwelt at this length upon the personal 
equation because it is the most important of all 
the factors in this problem. I think I have said 
enough to justify my belief that Nicholas IT. is 
no unworthy champion of that war against war 
his proclamation of which has brought such a 
flood of new life to the hopes of mankind. But 
there are two things to be taken into account— 
two things and one other—of which here 1 need 
not speak—to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing the chances of success. One is that the Em- 
peror is by no means without powerful lieuten- 
ants in his campaign of peace. A triumvirate of 
ministers—as remarkable a group of men as are 
to be found to-day in any European country— 
are heart and soul with the Czar. One is Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, that brilliant and successful 
soldier whose great ambition as minister of war 
is to render effective assistance to his sovereign 
in arresting the growth of armaments. The sec- 
ond is M. Witte, who has reformed the cur- 
rency, rehabilitated the finances, and established 
so drastic a system of liquor legislation that 
practically all sale of drink to be consumed on 
the premises has been abolished throughout the 
most of the empire. The third, and perhaps the 
most important of the three, is Count Lamsdorff, 
the working head of the Foreign Office, of which 
Count Mouravieff is the genial and ornamental 
chief. 

Count Lamsdorff, the pupil and successor of 
M. de Giers, is the living incarnation of all the 
archives and the traditions of the Foreign Office. 
The hard-working slave of the department which 
he directs, he is said neither to sleep nor to rest, 
but to toil night and day with inexhaustible 
energy at his desk until he has become a verita- 
ble monster of diplomatic lore, the past master 
in all that pertains to the action of Russia beyond 
her frontiers. None of these three statesmen 
are amateurs, visionaries, enthusiasts, or young: 
sters. They have all grown more or less gray 
in the practical and arduous task of administer- 
ing the affairs of a great empire. With such 
counselors Nicholas II. need not be afraid to 
speak up to the enemies in the gates, and even 
to those foes which every man finds in his own 
household. 

The second factor to be remembered is the 
immense power that may be called into being in 
support of the Czar’s initiative if the masses of 
the continent, at present distrustful and apathetic, 
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should take heart from demonstrations of British 
and American enthusiasm and unite in demand- 
ing that something should be done. It is only 
occasionally that the democracy can act with ef- 
fect, but this is one of those times. But what 
should be done should be done quickly. 


V.—SOME MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


When I was in Rome it was my good fortune 
to meet one of the most remarkable Russian 
women of our time. Among many other things 
she told me, I was most impressed by the remark 
she made on the subject of the ideal married life 
of the late Emperor. She said: ‘+ 1 recently re- 
visited Russia after an absence of several years. 
What struck me most was the wonderful change 
that had taken place in the tone of Russian 
society on the subject of marriage. I could not 
have believed that the effect even of so supreme 
an example of an ideal home could have been so 
great. | remember saying as | left Russia that 
great as was the service to humanity which was 
rendered by Alexander I]. when he emancipated 
the serfs, it was no greater than that rendered to 
the moral evolution of Russia by the example of 
that stainless life. I felt the change everywhere. 
No husband and wife were ever more united in 
tenderest affection than the parents of the present 
Emperor, and [| felt in every home the subtle in- 
fluence of their example.” ‘lo have been born in 
such a home was a far richer inheritance than the 
throne of an empire. Nicholas II. in this respect 
is the worthy son of a worthy sire. The rever- 
ence for womanhood, the profound respect and 
devotion for his mother which distinguish him, 
are by no means the smallest of the qualities 
which fit him for his exalted position. 

Ten years ago, when | was at St. Petersburg, 
I had the privilege of seeing a good deal of Mr. 
Heath, the English tutor of the present Emperor. 
There was no man in Russia of whom Sir Robert 
Morier—no mean judge of character—had a 
ngher opinion. He was an English gentleman 
in the best sense of the word, simple, unaffected, 
frank, straightforward, and manly. I remember 
his telling me an anecdote of his pupil which made 
avery pleasant impression on my mind at the time. 

They were reading together ‘* The Lady of the 
Lake,” and when they came to that spirited 
stanza which describes the scene in Stirling, 
when the castle gates were open flung and King 
James rode down the steep descent, while the 
crowd rent the heavens with the cry, ‘' Long 
live the commons’ King, King James!” ‘The 
commons’ king ! ” exclaimed the boy with spark- 
ling eyes—‘‘ that is what I should iike to be!” 

‘‘But every Russian. czar is the commons’ 


king,” exclaimed a patriotic Russian to whom I 
told the story. It may be so, no doubt, in 
theory, but a good deat depends upon the appli- 
cation. And Nicholas II. is penetrated through 
and through with the passionate spirit of sym- 
pathy with the poor which is so distinctive a note 
of our time. The thought of the miseries of the 
famine-stricken peasantry.who in some one or 
other of the provinces of his vast dominions are 
always suffering is not one of the least of the 
burdens of his position. To appear to be so 
powerful and yet to feel at every turn so power- 
less to alleviate the wretchedness of this dim 
millions is one of the penalties of his position. 
M. Bloch, the Warsaw banker and economist, 
who has spent years in investigating the social 
condition of the Russian peasantry, told me that 
nothing could exceed the keen, sustained. sym- 
pathetic attention with which the Emperor lis- 
tened to his lengthy exposition of the immensity 
of the work which needs to be done before the 
mass of his subjects could be brought up to the 
standard of the more prosperous peoples. In 
great governments there is not even one midwife 
to one hundred thousand of the population. Doc- 
tors are still scarcer. Schools are few and far 
between. The whole machinery of civilization 
has yet to be created for millions. The task of 
the social regeneration of the myriads who regard 
him as a terrestrial providence is so immense that 
nothing but a sustaining sense of duty could en- 
able him to bear up even for a single day. 

It says much for the czardom that after cen- 
turies of experience the simple faith of the peasant 
in the superhuman, almost divine, character of 
their rulers 1s still so strong. A poor woman 
who was badly crushed in the awful catastrophe 
that cast so terrible a gloom over the coronation 
lay in the hospital when the Emperor paid a visit 
to the ward. <‘* Why were you in the crowd ?” 
asked her attendant. ‘* You did not go to get a 
cup?” alluding to the coronation cup that was 
distributed to all comers as a memento of the 
oceasion. ‘*Oh, no,” she replied. <‘*1I went to 
see the Emperor.” «*Then why don’t you look 
at him now?” they said. <« He is here standing 
by your aide.”’ ++ Don’t tell me lies,” the poor 
creature replied angrily. «¢ As if I did not know 
that emperors are not made like that!” Alas! 
emperors are but made of mortal clay, notwith- 
standing the supernal splendor with which they 
are vested in the eyes of their subjects, and 
heavy indeed is the burden of the oversight of 
one hundred and twenty millions of their fellow- 
men. Small marvel is it that the Emperor should 
fee!, as he one day declared with solemn empha- 
sis, that the burden was so heavy he would not 
care to inflict it even upon his worst enemy. 
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There is no. doubt that it is this quick keen 
sense of sympathy with human suffering which 
helps to impel the Emperor to press so earnestly 
for the adoption of measures to stay the ruinous 
and ever-increasing drain of military and naval 
expenditure. He served as president of the com- 
mission appointed in the last years of his father’s 
reign to fight the famine. Who can marvel that 
his heart constantly recoils from the necessity of 
having to expend millions and ever more millions 
in ironclads and munitions of war for the de- 
struction of life when he knows all too well the 
squalid mass of human wretchedness which is 
lying at his door ? 

Strange though it may appear to those who 
have always been accustomed to regard Russia 
and the czardom as synonyms for brutal indif- 
ference to human suffering, the Russian people 
and the imperial family have ever been distin- 
guished for the intensity with which they recoil 
from the spectacle of pain. The only efforts 
that have been made in this century to alleviate 
the torture of the battlefield were both due to 
the initiative of a Russian czar. It was the Em- 
peror’s grandfather who summoned the confer- 
ence that established the Red Cross for the 
service of the wounded, and it was the same 
man whose initiative secured the interdict pro- 
nounced by international law in the use of ex- 
plosive bullets in warfare. The present Emperor 
is of the same way of thinking, and nothing 
would please him better if, in addition to its 
other tasks, the forthcoming conference could 
still further limit the malevolent ingenuity of 
man in the act of human slaughter. 

What Engtish-speaking people do not at pres- 
ent realize is that the Slav races are far more 
brotherly than the Western nations. ‘+ Frater- 
nity,” said a Pole to me, ‘‘is the next great 
word which the human race has to realize. And 
although i dislike the Russians and detest the 
way in which they oppress my country, still | 
admit that after the Poles there is no race so 
brotherly as the Russians.” I was reminded of 
this as I was driving down from Livadia with 
General Poushkin, the commander of the Rus- 
sian Army of the South. A company of soldiers 
were drawn up outside the park gates, and in 
response to the general's greeting a long hearty 
response burst from a isundred lips. ‘+ Our dis- 
cipline,” said the general, ‘‘is by no means so 
severe, and the sense of brotherhood is much 
greater among all ranks than in other armies. 
For instance,” he added, ‘‘ you heard me greet 
my troops.” it was the usual greeting, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, brothers!” It is the absence of that 
homely heartiness that makes it so difficult for 
Germans and English to get on with Russian 


workmen. British arrogance and aloofness seem 
tohim something inhuman. ‘‘ What is the chief 
cause why the English are so often unpopular ?”’ 
I once asked a Russian friend. ‘+I think,” he 
said, ‘‘it is chiefly due to the feeling that you 
all seem to believe that God made Englishmen 
and left the making of all other men to some one 
else.” 

It was no doubt this Slavonic spirit of brother- 
hood that caused the Emperor to leave India 
with feelings of anything but admiration for our 
rule. The Indian empire of course he admired. 
But what jarred upon him most painfully was 
the abyss which yawned between the English in 
India and the millions whom they rule. It may 
seem strange to some, but it is perfectly true that 
the Russians in this respect are far more demo- 
cratic than ourselves. That Anglo-Indians should 
habitually think and act as if they were not made 
of the same ‘flesh and blood as the native races 
seems abhorrent to the Czar and to all his sub- 
jects. There is no such antagonism of race be- 
tween the Russian and the <Asiatics whom he 
rules. It may be because the Russian is more 
Asiatic than the Anglo-Saxon. But that is only 
another way of saying that in Asia he is a more 
brotherly man to the Asiatics than the English- 
man. 

For the native races the Czar has a deep per- 
sonal feeling of sympathy which would enable 
him to be made an honorary member of the 
Aborigines Protection Society. He is under no 
illusions as to the seamy side of colonial expan- 
sion. ‘To the natives it seems to him to bring 
opium, alcohol, foul diseases, and all manner of 
demoralization. Anything further removed from 
the mood of humanitarian imperialists of our 
day than the note of the Czar’s mind it would be 
difficult to conceive. He is much more of the 
cast of mind of Mr. Morley than of that of Mr. 
Chamberlain on this subject. So far from con- 
templating with complacency the partition of 
China, he regards it with positive abhorrence. 
The occupation of Kiao-Chau by the Germans 
and what was universally believed in Russia to 
be our fixed design to seize Port Arthur led to 
the premature occupation of the ice-free port and 
its protecting fortress, but no mistake could be 
greater than to imagine that such a move was 
regarded by the Emperor as anything but a very 
regrettable necessity. Certainly if England were 
to adopt a policy of hands off for China, no one 
in all Europe would be more entirely in sym- 
pathy with such a policy than Nicholas II. 

When the present Emperor was a young man 
on his travels he met Lord Roberts, who chaffing- 
ly asked him when the Russians were coming to 
take India. ‘* Never,” he replied energetically. 
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‘«T could not conceive a greater disaster for Rus 
sia than that we should ever make the attempt.”’ 
‘©Oh, you don't expect me to believe that!” 
persisted Lord Roberts. ‘*Some day we shali 
have to fight you here.” ‘No,’ replied Nich- 
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olas ; ‘‘such a thing is altogether outside our 
ideas. It would be madness. Look at the im- 
mense distances, the enormous difficulties of 
transport, the loftiest mountains in the world to 
cross—it is impossible.” ‘‘ All the same,”’ said 
Lord Roberts, ‘‘ you will come some day. There 
is not a village in India where there is not to be 
heard the traditional prophecy that some day a 
white people from the north will conquer India.” 
‘¢Then why in the world,” retorted the young 
man, ‘‘should you not claim that you are the 


white people of the prophecy ? You are white, 
you come from the north. Why should you do 
yourself the harm of always assuming that the 
prophecy is still unfulfilled and that it relates to 
us?” <A very shrewd observation, which from 
so young a man was somewhat noteworthy. 

The Emperor is by no means deficient in 
shrewdness. He was talking one day about the 
difficulty of avoiding friction between the in- 
terests, real or imaginary, of the Russians and 
the English. ‘‘If only,” he exclaimed, ‘the 
English could realize how much of these dangers 
they bring upon themselves. They go every- 
where and find out all manner of places which 
we Russians never heard of, where they imagine 
that if we were so minded we could do them an 
injury. Forthwith they publish in all their 
papers a cry of alarm that we are scheming to do 
them that injury, and they clamor that steps 
should at once be taken to forestall us by seizing 
it. They keep it up until their agitation attracts 
the attention of those in Russia who think that 
England is our enemy and that it is a patriotic 
duty to thwart her designs. They then get up 
an agitation in order to make us do what they 
would never have thought of doing if the Eng- 
lish alarmists had not made them believe it would 
be a good thing to do if we were enemies.” 
Clearly the restless spirit of preternatural sus- 
picion sometimes begets its own Nemesis. 

There is a vein of quiet humor about the Em- 
peror—which is one of the best gifts the gods 
gave tomen. When he was crowned he had not 
served long enough in the army to attain a 
higher rank than that of colonel. All his pre- 
decessors. had always made themselves generals 
when they ascended the throne. Nicholas I1., 
however, refused. He had only a right to a 
colonel’s rank—a colonel he was and a colonel 
he would remain. The Grand Duke Vladimir 
protested against the decision with some vehe- 
mence, and was not a little nonplussed when the 
Emperor silenced him by remarking: ‘ Believe 
me, dear uncle, I am quite capable of looking 
after my own promotion without your needing 
to take so much trouble about it.” Such at 
least are some of the stories which are told about 
him in Russia—stories which, whether true or 
false, entirely harmonize with the estimate that 
those who know him have formed of his character. 

To Prince Lobanoff he was deeply attached, 
and the sudden death of the Prince was a great 
blow to the young sovereign, who felt he had 
lost a minister, a mentor, and a friend. Prince 
Lobanoff was, however, never able to indoctri- 
nate him with sentiments of hostility to England 
—a country for which he cherishes the kindliest 
feelings of admiration and affection, dashed only 
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by a melancholy regret that his aspirations after 
closer and friendlier relations should be thwarted 
by the utterly inexplicable campaign of calumny 
and misrepresentation which is kept up by so 
many of our papers. There was no bitterness in 
any of his references to the Russophobist prop- 
aganda—only a somewhat pathetic regret that 
such things should be allowed to poison the rela- 
tions of two nations whose duty and interest 
alike should make them friends. 

Nicholas II. speaks English perfectly and keeps 
himself aw courant with all that goes on here. | 
was repeatedly surprised at the minuteness and 
up-to-dateness of his information. When I men- 
tioned Mr. Courtney’s speech on the peace re- 
script, I found he had read it already, and once 
when I was telling him something I had said he 
interrupted me. ‘‘Oh, yes! I remember reading 
that in the Review of Reviews’’—a periodical 


which I was glad to hear from M. Pobedonosts- 
seff, himself a regular reader, was always to be 
found in the Emperor's study. 

Of the peace rescript and of something of the 
vast possibilities that lie behind it I have spoken 
elsewhere. But it would be wrong to close this 
somewhat discursive and imperfect sketch of the 
Emperor without saying how earnestly, nay, 
how impatiently he longs to see the conference 
at work. I had ventured to say to him that even 
if nothing else came of it, we were all grateful 
to him for reénforcing the hope of a very weary 
world. ‘* Hope—hope!”’ he exclaimed. ‘+I am 
tired of hearing about hope. I want to see some- 
thing practical done! ”’ 

And the vehemence of this little outburst will 
tend still further to reénforce the hope which his 
rescript has kindled in the heart of the human 
race. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 


BY LAURA CARROLL 


fear sensation of the Paris Sulon of 1894 was 

the exhibit of a young American sculptor 
who was then pronounced by the most eminent 
French critics ‘‘a man of astonishing genius,” 
‘of superb power and original thought,’’ ‘‘ of 
talent robust and mature,” and was hailed by 
many as the founder of a new school of sculpture. 

This newly arisen star of the first magnitude 
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was George Grey Barnard, a young Westerner 
who had gone to Paris some eight years before, 
poor and unknown, to study art. He was born 
in Center County, Pa., but removed with his 
family, when still very young, to Muscatine, 
lowa, where he lived for a number of years. 
There he developed a taste for natural history 
and became, untaught, an expert taxidermist. A 
bust of his little sister, modeled when he was a 
young lad, so interested his friends that it led to 
his apprenticeship to a local jeweler, from whom 
he learned lettering and engraving. A craving 
for the higher forms of art led him to Chicago 
at the age of sixteen. Having no money, he 
worked at his trade until he had saved one 
hundred dollars and then entered the Chicago 
Art Institute, having received from Leonard 
Volk, the veteran sculptor, to whom he had sub- 
mitted two or three little clay figures, assurance 
that he might hope to become a sculptor. Mr. 
Volk warned him of struggles; privations, and 
discouragement, but these had no terrors for his 
indomitable spirit—cold and hunger being mere 
incidents in the life of genius. 

A. year or more after he entered the Art Insti- 
tute Mr. Barnard was lucky enough to receive 
three hundred and fifty dollars for a portrait bust 
of a little girl. With this he at once set out for 
Paris. For three years he worked in the A¢éler 
Cavélier, and then, having mastered the technique 
of his art and learned about all the schools could 
give him, he retired to a solitary studio, where 
he lived like a hermit and, apart from all extra- 
neous influence, worked out for himself the prob- 
lems of life and of art. Out of that period of 
darkness and struggle, born of the travail of the 
man’s soul, came his great group, ‘<I feel two 
natures struggling within me,’ a wonderful ex- 
pression of the eternal contest between spirit and 
flesh. Art is to him the expression of life, and 
though he has long since found the light and 
stands on the mountain top, his heart throbs with 
the great heart of humanity, and the subjects 
which appeal to him are man’s painful evolution, 
his struggles with the forces of nature, with sin 
and darkness—the tragedy of the ages repeatin4 
itself through all time. A) 


THE FRUIT OF THE PARIS YEARS. 


In these years he completed, among other fine 
works, a beautiful figure of a ‘‘Sleeping Boy,” 
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From a photo by Cox, New York—courtesy of Century Company. 


** BROTHERLY LOVE.” 
(From areproduction in marble of the monumentin Norway.) 


wonderful designs in bas-relief for a great Nor- 
Wwegian stove, the exquisite group known as 
‘‘ Brotherly Love,” designed for a Norwegian 
tomb, and some busts and fragments. With six 
or seven of these he made his first appearance at 
the Sa/on in the Champs de Mars, and in a day 
was famous—the talk of all Paris. 

Had Mr. Barnard remained in Europe he would 
unquestionably have taken his place within a 
short time in the front rank of his profession 
with a reputation established ; but he is a stanch 
American, and he chose to return to his native 
land to identify himself with his own people and 
to aid in the upbuilding of American art. That 
only now, more than four years since he returned 
to make his home with us, hé begins to receive 
the recognition due his remarkable gifts and 
achievements might seem to artistic Paris a thing 
incredible. But if we will but consider a few 
of the obstacles which have stood between Mr. 
Barnard and an American reputation, we shall 
find it after all not so very strange that even now 
ieorge Barnard is known to the public at large 
hiefly by the fact that his great +‘ Pan,” a re- 
clining figure over thirteen feet in length, was 
recently cast at the Henry-Bonnard foundry in 
one piece, being the largest bronze casting ever 
made in this country, if not in the world. 


WHY MR. BARNARD IS NOT BETTER KNOWN. 


In the first place, there is as yet a very small 
public in America to whom the highest in art 
appeals, and a very large fraction of this public 
is so wedded to the conventional or Greek ideal 
as to be at once and in advance antagonized by 
whatever is original and unconventional in con- 
ception or treatment. Furthermore, we must 
consider Mr. Barnard’s aversion to ‘‘advertis- 
ing” and the various forms of diplomacy and 
wire-pulling by which people contrive to ‘ get 
on’ in this sordid world ; his steadfast and un- 
swerving adherence to the course indicated by 
his deepest convictions and lighted by his high- 
est inspiration ; and then the seclusion in which 
he has lived and worked in that remote and beau- 
tiful quarter of Manhattan in which, upon return- 
ing from Europe with his lovely young wife, he 
made his home and built his studio. 

There has been but one exhibition of Mr. Bar- 
nard’s work in New York, and little of it has 
been seen elsewhere. In the autumn of 1896 
several of his best works were on view for two or 








MR. BARNARD’S HOUSE ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


(Photographed for this magazine.) 


three weeks at the Logerot Gardens in Eighteenth 
Street, but by the time busy New York had 
begun to wake up to the fact that something un- 
common was to be seen there the exhibition had 
closed. Since then the ‘‘T'wo Natures” group, 
which was bought in Paris by the late Alfred 
Corning Clark and by him left to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, has been stored in a room belong- 
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ing to the museum, awaiting the completion of 
the annex, which is to furnish a suitable home 
for this magnificent work. It seems likely that 
another year will elapse before it can be placed 
in position and given to the public. 

A marble reduction of ‘‘ Brotherly Love’ 
which belongs to the Clark estate is also shut 
away from view, a cause for regret to every 
lover of the beautiful. A charmingly graceful 
figure, handled with great tenderness and of a 
more conventional type than is usual with Mr. 
Barnard, is known as ‘‘ Maiden and Pedestal,”’ 
and was completed last winter, but left the studio 
only to start on its journey westward to adorn 
an Iowa mausoleum. The ‘‘ Pan,’’ which was 
sketched in Paris, but executed in this country, 
the plaster cast forming part of the exhibit at 
the Logerot Gardens, was ordered by Mr. Clark 
for the court of the Dakota flats ; but convinced 
that this superb work of art should belong to the 
public, he directed his heirs to present it to the 
city, on condition that it be placed in Central 
Park, the Clark estate paying all expenses of 
casting and erection. Though cordially approved 
by the old sculpture commission, a singular com- 
bination of ignorance, indifference, and red tape 
has for fully two years delayed the final ac- 
ceptance and placing of this remarkable figure. 
There now seems, however, to be reason for hope 
that the new art and park commissions will act 
promptly, and that before summer Pan will be 
at home to visitors in the shady nook chosen for 
him by the sculptor. 


’ 


THE NEWEST WORK—‘‘ THE HEWER.”’ 


The noble figure of ‘‘The Hewer,’’ to which 
for a year past Mr. Barnard has given his best 





‘| FEEL TWO NATURES STRUGGLING WITHIN ME.” 


(By courtesy of the Century Company.) 





“THE HEWER’’—ANOTHER VIEW. 


(From a photograph taken expressly for this magazine.) 


powers, and which is thought to be in many re- 
spects his greatest work, is but recently com- 
pleted in the clay, and until it is put into marble 
van be known only through the photographs 
which were taken expressly for this magazine 
before the figure was turned over to the molder. 

It may be questioned, then, whether a thou- 
sand people in this country have seen Mr. Bar- 
nard’s work in the original, and that in the face 
of all the difficulties herein recounted he begins 
to be recognized as the most striking figure in 
art that has yet appeared among us is a tribute 
to a genius too forceful and commanding to re- 
main long in obscurity. 

‘The Hewer”’ belongs properly to a colossal 
group which the artést has projected and sketched 
in miniature. Surrounding the high prow of a 
curious vessel, representing the ship of life, are 
nineteen figures, each ten or eleven feet high, de- 
picting the toils and struggles of early man as 
well as some of his joys, and typifying the whole 
life of humanity. Whether or not this great 
group will ever be completed is a question, as its 
execution would almost fill the life of a man, 
and many commissions are pressing for Mr. Bar- 
nard’s attention. In any case, ‘‘The Hewer” is 
in itself complete and a noble work of art. 











GENERAL CALIXTO GARCIA. 


BY GEORGE RENO. 


FTER thirty years of heroic struggle against 
Spanish rule—or misrule—in Cuba, Gen. 
Calixto Garcia y Iniguez was called from the 
scene of action in this world to that ‘‘ bourne 
from which no traveler returns.’’ But not until 
he had seen his life-long foes driven from the 











GENERAL GARCIA AT THE TIME OF THE TEN YEARS’ WAR. 


land he had fought so hard to free; not until 
he had heard reiterated by the President of the 
United States the promise that Cuba should be 
free and independent. With the echo of those 
words, to him the sweetest on earth, still ring- 
ing in his ears he passed away in Washington 
on Sunday, December 11, 1898. The survivor 
of three wars, of many wounds, of prisons, pri- 
vations, and dangers innumerable, the brave old 
commander of the Cuban forces of the province 
of Santiago and Camaguey succumbed to the raw 
winds of our Northern winter and died of pneu- 
monia at the age of sixty-two. 

General Garcia was born on October 14, 1836, 
in Holguin, province of Santiago, although his 
family were originally from Jiguani, where he 
owned large estates and where he married Seiio- 
rita Velez, his wife. To them were born six 
children : Leonora, now the wife of Dr. Whit- 
marsh, of Paris; Calixto, Carlos, Justo, Mario, 
and Mercedes. All but the second are now 
living. 


Love of liberty was inherent in Garcia’s nature. 
With Carlos Manuel Cespedes and Marmol he 
planned the revolution of 1868, known as the ten 
years’ war, which had its inception at: Yara on 
October 10, 1868. The success of the first few 
months was phenomenal. Town after town fell 
into the hands of the Cubans. For his courage 
and ability displayed in the field, and particularly 
at the capture of Jiguani, Garcia was made a 
brigadier. Soon after this he laid siege to and 
captured the city of Holguin, and at the retire- 
ment of Gen. Maximo Gomez was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of Cuba. 

Jiguani, which had been retaken by the Span- 
iards, was again captured by the forces of Garcia 
a few months after. In the battle of Santa Maria 
in 1869, with a force less than a third of that of 
the Spanish, he surrounded General Vingues and 
after a battle which lasted eleven hours com- 
pelled them to surrender. With varying for- 
tunes, but unceasing vigor, he continued the 
struggle until on September 3, 1873, he, with 
only twenty men, surprised and surrounded by 
a force of four hundred Spaniards, in order to 
prevent capture inflicted the terrible wound from 
which he so miraculously recovered after being 
carried into Manzanillo supposed to be dead. As 
soon as he could be removed he was placed on 
board the San Francisco de Borja and conveyed 
a prisoner to Spain, where he was confined in 
the dungeons of Valencia and Santofia until 
liberated at the suggestion of Martinez Campos 
after the treaty of Zanjon in 1878, which ter- 
minated the ten years’ war. 

But Garcia knew that Spain never intended to 
keep the promises of reform made by Campos, 
that the struggle would have to be maintained 
by force of arms or the island abandoned to op- 
pression worse than that of old. So he lost no 
time in making his way to America, whence with 
a few followers he returned to Cuba in August, 
1879, and started what was known as ‘‘the little 
war.’’ With him were Generals Rabi, Moncado, 
and José Maceo (Antonio Maceo having gone to 
Jamaica). But the movement was ill-timed and 
unfortunate. At the battle of Bayamo the Cu- 
ban forces were greatly outnumbered. Medina, 
Rosado, and Johnson, an American, were killed, 
Garcia capitulated and was for the second time 
carried to Spain. 

A certain admiration for the general's indomit- 
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able energy and courage induced the Spaniards 
to treat him far more leniently than most prison- 
ers of war, especially as his health and strength 
seemed to be broken down. For atime he was 
given a position in a bank in Madrid, after which 
he supported his family by teaching French and 
English; but he was always kept under strict 
police surveillance. This, however, was gradu- 
ally relaxed, as his health was apparently failing 
rapidly. One night in September, 1895, with 
his son Carlos he slipped across the frontier to 
France and soon after reached New York. The 
revolution of 1895 had broken out in Cuba and 
the old warrior was anxious to join it. 

After several attempts, which were frustrated 
by this Government, he finally sailed on the Ber- 
muda and landed with a large expedition near 
Baracoa. The provisional government immedi- 
ately placed him in command of the forces of 
Camaguey and the Oriente, and with an army of 
about fifteen thousand men he held almost com- 
plete possession of the interior of these provinces 
until the landing of the American forces at Si- 
boney in June, 1898, when he rendered most val- 
uable and efficient aid in the capture of Santiago. 

Previous to this he had captured and held the 
cities of Guaymaro, Cascorro, Victoria de las 
Tunas, Jiguani, and Bayamo. After the resig- 
nation of the provisional government the Assem- 
bly which met at Santa Cruz del Sur elected him 
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GEN. CALIXTO GARCIA. 


(From a photograph taken in 1895. The most recent portrait 
of General Garcia, taken one week before his death, forms 
the frontispiece to this magazine.) 


chief of the commission which called on President 
McKinley to discuss the future of Cuba. It was 
while serving in this capacity that he was taken 
away. 

For those who lived in the social atmosphere 
which surrounded Garcia, who felt the force of 
those strong magnetic waves which seemed to 
emanate from his will, who dwelt within hearing 
of his clear, resonant voice, who daily listened 
to the sound logic and advanced views upon all 
subjects, political or economical, which came so 
fearlessly from his lips, it is hard to realize that 
he is no more. Calixto Garcia has gone from 
us, but the influence of his masterful mind, the 
effect of his advanced and progressive stand 
upon all matters where the welfare of Cuba was 
concerned will be felt for many years to come. 

Garcia’s was a strong mind, but not a stub- 
born one. He was willing to compromise upon 
every question but one of principle. The latter 
was to him a thing sacred. ‘A policy may be 
with benefit changed,’ he.once said to me, ‘ but 
a principle should be inviolate. We have no 
right to tamper with justice.”” He was a proud 
man, perhaps a supersensitive one, an ambitious 
man, but ambitious only for his country’s sake. 
That he was extremely popular was a natural 
tribute to his courage and his genius ; popular 
not only with the masses, but with the discrim- 
inating few as well, because they saw in him an 
ambition that was laudable, a power that was not 
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to be purchased, and a sense of justice which 
was open to argument and conviction. He was 
the military idol of the people of the Oriente. 
While operating in the neighborhood of Holguin 
hundreds of wom- 
en would steal out 
from the suburbs, 
half hidden in 
the gray mists of 
the early dawn, 
to catch a glimpse 
of the Cuban gen- 
eral. Less than 
half a mile from 
Velasco I saw 
some fifty of them 
crowding around 
his horse, all 
eager to embrace, 
to kiss his hand 
or the cuff of his 
coat. With tears 
in their eyes they 
hailed him as 
‘the savior of 
the Oriente,’’ 
‘« the hope of Cu- 
ba.” He was not 
without enemies. 
Great men seldom 
are, but he was never one to bear malice or 
long resentment. . When rupture was imminent 
and undesirable his favorite remark was : «* Well, 
let us drop the subject and go fight the Span- 
iards.”’ 

For some weeks after the capture of Guaymaro 
ammunition, particularly for the twelve- pounders, 
was rather scarce. During this temporary cessa- 
tion of active hostilities which followed a fifteen- 
day furlough was granted many of those officers 
whose families lived in the neighboring country, 
so that they might not only recuperate their 
strength, but replenish as far as possible their 
scanty wardrobes. Among those who sought 
and obtained leave of absence was Joseph Cha- 
pleau, who left Boston and joined the Cuban 
forces in the fall of 1895, being placed soon after 
in command of the artillery with the rank of 
colonel. Garcia was very fond of Chapleau, but 
found him difficult to manage, because Garcia 
would resort to nothing but argument or moral 
suasion to control Americans who volunteered 
their services to the cause of Cuban independ- 





MARIO GARCTA, 


(The general’s youngest son.) 


ence. 

When the two weeks expired Chapleau failed 
to return to his command, nor did he appear until 
he had been twice sent for, and then he quietly 
informed the general that as there. was no im- 


mediate fighting on hand he proposed to continue 
his vacation until he got tired of it. Garcia 
promptly informed Chapleau that he might con- 
tinue his social career indefinitely, and Chapleau 
took him at his word. Some months later Cha- 
pleau unexpectedly met General Garcia at the head 
of his column, and pausing in the road saluted 
him. 

‘¢Where are you bound, Joe?” inquired the 
general. 

‘Qh, over toward Jiguani to a little dance.’ 

‘‘ Well, you’d better stop your fooling now 
and fall into line,” said the general persuasively. 

‘¢ What for ?”’ queried Chapleau doubtfully. 

‘‘To fight Spaniards,” said Garcia. ‘+1 am on 
my way to attack Victoria de las Tunas, and 
while we may differ upon matters of discipline 
we can always shake hands over a smoking gun. 
You are a brave fellow and I want you with me 
when the city falls. What do you say ?”’ 

The reply came quickly, ‘‘1’m yours to com- 
mand, general,” and without another word he 
dropped into his accustomed place in the general’s 
escort and fought with him until the fatal bullet 
ended his life. 

Courage in any cause, even a bad one, always 
commanded Garcia’s respect. At the fall of 
Victoria de las Tunas forty-five Spanish guerrillas 
who had fired on a flag of truce, men who in that 
neighborhood had committed every crime of 
which only those brutes in human form are 
‘apable, were mucheted, or put to the sword. 
Hearing of their fate, the son of the Spanish 
commander of 
the garrison, @ 
boy of fifteen, be- 
gan fo cry, where- 
upon his father 
reprimanded him 
sharply in Gar- 
cia’s hearing. 
“Stop,” com- 
manded his 
father. ‘I am 
ashamed of you. 
You wanted the 
privilege of fight- 
ing the insurrec- 
tus; you have 
hadit. Your rifle 
has poured lead 
into their ranks 
for two days; 
now it is your 
turn. Show yourself a man, a soldier of Spain.” 

General Garcia listened with admiration for 
the spirit displayed by the father and svmpathy 
for the fears of the boy. ‘‘ Tell your son not to 
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worry,” he said. ‘‘ Not a hair of his head shall 
be harmed. Both of my boys fought by my side 
during the battle just finished. Your boy has 
simply fulfilled his duty to you and to his country. 
You have my respect and shall have my protec- 
tion until you can join your friends in Holguin 





MERCEDES GARCIA. 
(General Garcia’s younger daughter, now in this country.) 


or elsewhere ’ They, with fifteen hundred other 
prisoners, wete given escort to the Spanish lines 
and there liberated. 

The story of General Garcia's attempt at suicide 
to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, as 
frequently told in the newspapers, used to annoy 
him. <‘‘Can’t correspondents see,” he would 
say, ‘‘that what they describe me as doing is 
physically impossible? No man can place the 
muzzle of a revolver in his mouth and fire it so 
that the ball will make its exit from the center of 
the forehead, as did mine, unless he has first in- 
serted a steel plate back of his palate to deflect 
the ball. This, it is needless to say, I did not 
attempt. Besides, even to defeat the purpose of 
the Spaniards to effect my capture alive, I would 


‘tality. 


object to the idea of discharging a forty-four- 
caliber revolver in my mouth. When on that 
Monday morning of September 3, 1873, I found 
my little reconnoitering party of twenty suddenly 
cut off and surrounded by four hundred Spanish 
guerrillas, I felt that my time had come, as 
there could be no quarter between us, and we 
determined to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
They gradually closed in. My men fell rapidly 
under the murderous close-range fire, but it soon 
became apparent that they intended to take me 
alive. This meant torture and disgrace unthink- 
able, and to defeat their purpose and end it all I 
placed my heavy revolver beneath my chin and 
fired the last shot upward. Evidently the barrel 
of the revolver was too close to my breast, or the 
ball would have killed me instantly, as was in- 
tended. I knew nothing more until many hours 
after, when voices as from another world seemed 
to be talking upon surgery, antiseptics, and vi- 
Two young Spanish surgeons from Mad- 
rid, owing to the peculiarity of the wound, had 
taken a professional interest in the case before 
them, and were discussing with each other the 
chances of my living or dying. Cuba needed me, 
and I lived to fight for her again. That is all.”’ 

The general’s family relations were ideal. His 
little daughter Mercedes was his patron saint. |i 
is not an exaggeration to say that she not only 
deserved, but received, the worship of all who 
came near her. ‘To know her was to love her. 
An unfortunate fall shortly after she followed 
her father from Madrid to this country has con- 
fined her to bed’ much of the time during the 
past three years. 

The love between father and daughter was ex- 
quisitely tender. When about to return to Cuba 
after a short vacation in the United States Mer- 
cedes would say to me almost daily : ‘* Now, you 
will not star:, as you did before, without letting 
us know, because I write a little to papa every 
day and I want you to take it all with you when 
you go.”’ The contents of that rather formidable 
packet when completed was to the general far 
more precious than were any state documents 
which I ever carried to him. The question of 
the recognition or non-recognition of belligerency 
had to wait while he read Mercedes’ letter. 

Garcia’s home was his heaven, free Cuba was 
his creed, and independence the. altar upon which 
he sacrificed his life. 








THE RED CROSS IN THE SPANISH WAR. 


BY MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. 


| dani the Red Cross movement be- 

came a legal fact in 1864, it did not de- 
velop into an American institution until July, 
1882. Its introduction and growth in the New 
World were due chiefly to its famous founder, 
Miss Clara Barton. As early as the 60s she 
dedicated her life to the movement, and now for 
more than thirty years she has been its most 
commanding figure. From the time that the 
parent society was organized in Washington by 
Miss Barton the organization has kept itself be- 
fore the public gaze by numerous works of 
beneficence and practical charity. It has raised 
large sums of money for sufferers from famine, 
flood, earthquake, fever, and tidal waves. In 
this manner it won the sympathy of all kind- 
hearted citizens and became identified with the 
best tendencies of the commonwealth and the 
century. 

Its growth was a steady spreading from city to 
city and from State to State. On January 1, 
1898, it had branches, auxiliaries, or affiliates in 
nearly every State and Territory. It was feder- 
ated in approved modern fashion, and was so 
constituted that when the need came a single 
touch upon the electric button would be answered 
by a large army of active and charitable men and 
women. 

Lest there be any confusion as to names, it 
may be well to give a brief statement as to the 
organization. The original society had as its 
governing body a committee known as the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. Beneath 
this in each country was a society known as the 
National Society of the Red Cross. Before the 
American branch was formed members of the 
Red Cross in the United States were members of 
the international society or Association of the 
Red Cross. Miss Barton was designated as the 
American representative. When the national 
branch was incorporated in July, 1891, it was 
called the American Association of the Red 
Cross. The society was reincorporated in April, 
1893, and then assumed the name of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross. Since that time its 
members in affiliation with other bodies have 
formed related or codperative societies under 
various titles, such as Red Cross Relief Commit- 
tee, Red Cross Auxiliary, and Red Cross Society, 
so that the effect upon the reader is at times 


confusing. Legally the Red Cross means the 


great national organization of which Miss Barton 
is the president. 

On January 1, 1898, while the insurrection 
was raging in Cuba and the American public was 
beginning to manifest deep emotion in regard to 
the condition of affairs in that island, the Red 
Cross began to take action looking toward the 
relief of the people of the Pearl of the Antilles. 
At the time the chief officer was Miss Barton, 
the vice-president George Kennan, the counsel 
David Louis Cobb, the executive committeeman 
Stephen E. Barton, the executive surgeon Dr. 
A. Monae Lesser, and the sister-in-chief of the 
hospital work Sister Bettina Hofker Lesser. 
There is no doubt that Miss Barton foresaw 
the war with Spain. When the last insurrection 
in Cuba started she and her colleagues began the 
agitation which resulted in the establishment of 
the Red Cross hospital at 233 West One Hun- 
dredth Street, New York City, the following 
year. This action met with some little opposi- 
tion from near-sighted thinkers at the time, but 
it has been more than justified by subsequent 
events. 

In preparing skillful nurses and familiarizing 
members of the societies with ambulance and 
hospital work and in teaching first aid to the in- 
jured, this little institution proved itself of ines- 
timable value. Now that the war is over we can 
look back and admire and praise the Red Cross 
Executive Committee for its remarkable fore- 
sight. 

The resolution to aid the Cubans was no more 
than taken when it was immediately put into exe- 
cution. It is true that during 1897 the society 
had done considerable to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people in Cuba, but the work was individ- 
ual rather than collective. What Miss Barton 
and her comrades did was done as simple citizens 
and not as officials of a great body corporate. 
With the new year another era presented itself. 

On January 2 Miss Barton sent out a message 
through the press which was read by probably 
one-third of the population of the United States. 
It was in gist a call for money and provisions for 
the pacificos and reconcentrados, and an announce- 
ment that Gen. Fitzhugh Lee would oversee the 
distribution of supplies. The notice met with an 
immediate response. Every Red Cross follower 
began to raise money for other necessary supplies. 
The correspondence of the Red Cross jumped up 
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100 per cent. in twenty-four hours and 1,000 
per cent. before the week was out. It was in- 
deed the touching of a button and the starting 
of the wheels of a great factory. In the next 
week arrangements were made for opening a head- 
quarters in New York. Beneath this, however, 
was the much more arduous labor of arranging 
the corporate mechanism that was to conduct the 
work involved in the providing the necessaries 
of life to 500,000 people fifteen hundred miles 
away. Of this work the public knows little or 
nothing, but the thoroughness with which it was 
accomplished was demonstrated after the war 
broke out. 

At the same time the Red Cross leaders con- 
sulted with the President and several members of 
the Cabinet, with the view of obtaining advice in 
regard to the best way of performing their work. 
The consequence of the consultation was a letter 
from Second Assistant Secretary of State Alvery 
Adee to President Orr, of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, respecting the formation of a 
central committee which would codperate with 
the Red Cross in their philanthropic campaign. 
The Chamber of Commerce acted with its char- 
acteristic promptitude, and before a fortnight 
had elapsed a committee of prominent citizens 
was engaged in carrying out the designs which 
had been submitted to the President. Of that 
committee Mr. Stephen Barton was chairman, 
ex-Mayor Charles A. Schieren, of Brooklyn, was 
treasurer, and Mr. Louis Klopsch, of the Chris- 
tian Herald, which raised $75,000 for the fund, 
was a leading member. A strong canvassing 
committee was appointed, which visited the vari- 
ous trades and industries of the city to raise 
money and supplies. 

Other bodies followed the example of the New 
York committees in various parts of the country. 
The Joint Traffic Association agreed to carry all 
supplies free of charge, and a steady stream of 
provisions began to pour into New York. The 
steamer Orizaba was chartered and loaded with a 
cargo which contained 400,000 pounds of pro- 
visions and 200,000 grains of quinine. So wide- 
spread was the enthusiasm that it was difficult to 
keep an exact account at the time of the many 
donors and their gifts. Many consignments went 
astray, others were detained and were received 
at a later period, but making all allowances it is 
certain that more than 30,000 people contributed 
in response to the call and that the total amount 
of the money and the cash value of the gifts was 
nearly $200,000. It will not surprise the reader 
of to-day as it did in January, 1898, to learn that 
the Spanish politicians objected strongly to these 
generous actions and called them political tricks 
and selfish revolutionary devices. 
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On January 13 a second appeal was sent out 
and was read in nearly every church of the land. 
This increased the enthusiasm and stimulated the 
generous impulses of the public. A few days 
afterward Miss Barton and her staff, includ- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Lesser, Sisters Blanche MecCor- 
riston, Anne McCue M. Ruyatt, and Isabelle 
O’Connor, Drs. C. H. Cotrell, J. B. Hubbell, 
and C. McDowell, made a trip to Cuba to obtain 
more definite knowledge of the prevailing con- 
ditions as well as to distribute such supplies as 
had gone on or went with them on their trip. 
Their visit was eventful. They saw and realized 
for the first time the full horror of the situation. 
Everywhere they found disease, pauperism, star- 
vation, and death. The reports which they aft- 
erward made were almost ghastly in their plain 
statement of fact. They did what they could, 
establishing bureaus of supplies, hospitals, and 
asylums and appointing distributors, physicians, 
and other agents. 

On February 15 occurred that infamous catas- 
trophe, the blowing up of the battleship MJacne. 
This was the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back, although without any other circumstance 
it would have undoubtedly precipitated a war 
between the United States and Spain. The 
Spanish officials and politicians either foresaw 
the coming of the war or else endeavored to ob- 
tain some personal benefit from the generosity of 
the American people. They put obstacles in the 
way of the distribution of supplies, and in sev- 
eral instances closed entire districts against Red 
Cross agents. Many Spanish malefactors ob- 
tained relief, with the approbation or connivance, 
it is said, of the officials. So well was this done 
that when the war broke out there were large 
quantities of Red Cross supplies lying at various 
points in Havana and other places which were 
promptly confiscated by the Spanish officers. 
Popular feeling in Havana was directed by the 
politicians against Americans, and mob action 
became so threatening that it was finally deemed 
expedient for Miss Barton and her colleagues to 
return to their own country. This they did on 
the steamer Olivette on April 9. 

In the meantime preparations for war went on 
in both America and Spain. Our own people 
were wild to avenge the Maine and the Spanish 
leaders appeared equally desirous of crushing 
those whom they styled «¢ Yankee hogs.” 

The work of the Red Cross increased, being 
now incited by patriotism as well as by the love 
of humanity. On April 16 Sister-in-chief 
Bettina Hofker Lesser began examining appli- 
cants for classes in the Red Cross hospital for 
military nurses. It was a novel and even origi- 
nal experiment, and met wich quick response from 
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the women of New York and other parts of the 
country. So many were the applicants that 
nearly all of the hospital doctors were called in to 
act as instructors. To prevent enthusiastic but 
ill-informed young women from rushing into a 
calling which demands considerable skill and 
knowledge, a series of qualifications was adopt- 
ed in regard to all would be nurses. These shut 
out hundreds of women, but so numerous were 
the volunteers that in spite of the qualifications 
those who were able to matriculate numbered 
hundreds. This experience served to show the 
educational progress made by women in the past 
thirty-five years. During the Civil War skillful 
military nurses were exceedingly rare; nine- 
tenths of those who labored in the hospitals came 
without any experience or special skill. In the 
war with Spain there were hundreds who, when 
they applied, had an excellent knowledge of phys- 
iology and medicine, and many possessed a fair 
medical education. Equally notable was the long 
list of women physicians who volunteered their 
services. If to those who sent in their names 
to the Red Cross be added others who applied to 
the Government, national or State, or to com- 
manding officers, the total is nearly 250. 

War now became inevitable, and the Red 
Cross leaders perceived and realized the immense 
field of work that was to open to them. They 
began a series of negotiations lookivg toward the 
extension of their organization and service. It 
would take an entire volume to tell this chapter 
of the history of the work. The chief feature 
was the formation of the American National Red 
Cross Relief Committee, whose purpose was to 
provide the Red Cross proper with supplies of 
every sort and also to organize the people of the 
country into clubs, leagues, and auxiliaries with 
more or less specific aims. In this category were 
ice-plant auxiliaries, ambulance-equipment asso- 
ciations, medical-supply societies, reading-matter 
auxiliaries, distilling-apparatus unions, nursing 
clubs, transportation associations, Bible-reading 
circles, temperance advocates, veterans’ circles, 
and patriotic leagues. The records show that as 
many as 70 auxiliaries were formed in a single 
day. Many local societies were too busy to affili- 
ate themselves with the central organization, and 
frequently did harm by interfering with the reg- 
ular order of business. Before the war closed 
there were more than 2,000 of these societies 
with a membership of over 100,000. 

The declaration of war on April 25 served to 
increase this extraordinary activity. The ac- 
commodations of the Red Cross in New York 
City proved insufficient, and ere long they ac- 
cepted quarters in a large building on Broadway 


which was presented to them by John Jacob. 
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Astor and made it their supply depos. They 
also established branches in the leading camps in 
the Southern States and sub-agencies at every 
point where they could be of use to the soldiers, 
sailors, or even to the poor Cubans. Enormous 
quantities of supplies were gathered and trans- 
mitted from all parts of the country to the va- 
rious distributing points. Of these New York 
was the first and largest and others were Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chickamauga, Fernandina, Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, Key West, San Francisco, Mi- 
ami, Mobile, and New Orleans. 

The railroad service proving inefficient, the 
Red Cross went into the steamship business upon 
a large scale. Their first craft was the State of 
Texas, which left New York on April 23 for 
Key West. The next steamer was the hospital 
ship Solace, which was fitted for service on May 
8. On June 12 a commission was issued for the 
steam launch Moynier. The steam yacht Led 
Cross and steamer City of San Antonio were 
added to the fleet about June 20. To the Red 
Cross movement rather than the Red Cross Soci- 
ety can be credited the hospital ship Bay State. 
From time to time other steamers were employed 
for transporting nurses and supplies, notably the 
Lampasas, the Missour’, and several yachts and 
launches. The agents and volunteers of the so- 
ciety followed the army as closely as they were 
permitted by the authorities. They followed 
Sampson to eastern Cuba and landed at Guan- 
tanamo shortly after its conquest by the marines. 
Thereafter they made their way to Siboney, to 
San Juan, and to Santiago. After the capture 
of the last city came the invasion of Porto Rico 
under General Miles, and immediately following 
the capture of Ponce the Red Cross nurses under 
Miss Margaret Chanler opened a hospital there. 

Although there was but little fighting during 
the Porto Rican campaign, nevertheless the so- 
ciety was prepared for a long list of sick and 
wounded and had ready nurses, medicine, dietary 
articles, and other ‘medical supplies. 

In the far West there was similar activity. 
The Red Cross societies of the Pacific States 
alone raised over $100,000, and other sister 
States contributed as much in proportion. Sup- 
plies of all sorts were shipped from San Fran- 
cisco, and in several instances were purchased in 
Hong Kong and thence forwarded to Manila. 
Several nurses and Red Cross agents were sent 
out to the scene of Dewey’s immortal victory and 
are there at the present time. 

Of the nurses who attended the sick and 
wounded some were hired and received a salary. 
A second class received no salary, but had their 
expenses paid. <A third class paid their own 
expenses and traveled great distances in going 
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from their homes to the camps in the South or in 
the West Indies. A fourth class consisted of 
members of local branches residing in the neigh- 
borhood of the hospitals, who volunteered their 
services for a day, week, or month and who did 
not wait for any special order from the central 
authority. Besides nurses there were distributors, 
inspectors, physicians, clerks, guards, bookkeep- 
ers, and others. Altogether over 1,000 volun- 
teers served their country in the peaceful ranks 
of the Red Cross army. 

Of the amount of money raised and expended 
by the Red Cross it is very difficult to get any- 
thing like accurate figures. A few contributors 
and auxiliaries published the value of the supplies 
they forwarded either to the supply depots or the 
camps, but at least three-fourths kept undivulged 
the value of their donations. 

Mr. Richard J. Hinton, who gave this division 
much study, found that the amount of money 
received at the New York office between June 
15 and August 26 aggregated over $235,000, an 
average of $3,400 per day. The supplies re- 
ceived during the same period came to about 
$250,000, or $3,500 per day. 

The treasurer of the division of the Red Cross 
movement known as the American Red Cross 
National Relief Committee made the following 
report December 9 of its expenditures from May 
9 to December 1 : 


Total receipts............ ECR COCC EERE eeeee $305,229.66 
Office supplies......... maretecesarels $5,117.89 
Food supplies, groceries, ete erect 46,067.95 
Milk, etc., cots and equipments.... 24,946.09 
Medical supplies, wines, etc....... 11,357.33 
Clothing and dry goods........ wees = 1,418.61 
Miscellaneous supplies........ .-+- 16,051.14 
ACCOUNE OF NUTECS. «06.66.60 cessive cscs 17,718.24 
Ambulances and mules............ 7,782.56 
| CORRE He Ce COC OCC OL OCD RC CEE CROCE 27,666.14 


54,057.16 
59,913.02 
1,230.10 
4,283.05 


Yacht Red Cross and maintenance 
Cash to General Committee........ 
Eaundry PIANGs...5<:<2< cecsccesccc ns 
PUROID UN ORGe oo i cttlc ore ccc vise sie cesicats 





Balance on NanGics, <<< <iseccecssic cons ... $27,625.38 


The grand total of gifts from all parts of the 
world, including supplies and transportation, was 
not less than $3,000,000 and probably not more 
than $4,000,000, although the agents in different 
States say it is very difficult to value the supplies. 

No such munificence was ever known before 
in the history of the world. Though the war is 
practically over, the Red Cross keeps up its good 
work and will, as far as it can, bend its energies 
to ameliorating the condition of the Cubans. In 
Porto Rico littie or nothing remains to be done, 
and in the Philippines there will be no great need 

charitable action ; but in the luckless island 


‘of Cuba a very large body of people will require 


assistance for two or three years before they be- 
come prosperous and self-supporting. Not alone 
are the fields ruined, but the homes, factories, 
machinery, and live-stock have been destroyed. 

Many of the nurses, doctors, and agents who 
served during the war underwent great priva- 
tion and suffered severely from hunger, thirst, 
fever, and malarial diseases. Two of the women 
nurses died and several have returned with 
their constitutions impaired, not ruined, by 
the deadly climate and the vile surroundings 
of the Cuban cities. The heroic Red Cross army 
has a long roster, and it seems invidious to single 
out a few of the workers. Miss Barton proved 
herself an indefatigable executive and Dr. Les. 
ser and Sister Bettina were skillful and faithful 
medical directors. Mrs. John Addison Porter, 
wife of the secretary of President McKinley, 
Miss Adele Gardiner, a New York belle, Miss 
Annie Wheeler, Miss Margaret Chanler, and 
Miss Isabelle K. Rutty, an English college wom- 
an, made noble records for themselves which will 
never be forgotten by this generation, 

President A. E. Orr, at the one hundred and 
thirtieth banquet of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on November 16, paid the following 
tribute to the Red Cross: ‘‘To the American 
Red Cross Association and its honored president, 
Miss Clara Barton, a nation’s thanks are due and 
should be promptly and publicly paid, and to the 
women of the auxiliary societies who upheld her 
hands and rendered possible all her admirable 
work—prominent among whom are Mrs. Win- 
throp Cowdin, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Miss Helen 
Gould, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Miss Louise Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Cowles, Mrs. Henry Marquand, Miss 
Leverich, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. Metcalf Bliss, 
Miss Wheeler, Miss Margaret S. Hall, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Wallerstein, Miss A. C. Maxwell, Miss 
Helen Hoffman, and hundreds upon hundreds of 
others too numerous to mention here—the sol- 
diers of our armies owe a debt of quarts they 
can never repay.’ 

An interesting feature of the war was the 
sympathetic action of the Red Cross Society of 
other countries. Those of England, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Ger- 
many. Italy, and Mexico sent messages to the 
American organization and supplied volunteers 
and money. The Red Cross Society of Spain 
made a nominal appearance, but it seemed to be 
undermined by the same indifference, apathy, or 
dry rot as the government to which it owes al- 
legiance. Yet the little which it did is evidence 
that much more could be done were existing con- 
ditions changed for the better in Spain. 
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BY HENRY MACFARLAND. 


HE achievements of diplomacy, in the nature 
of the case, can never be generally appre- 
ciated or even recognized in comparison with the 
achievements of arms. In some instances the 
achievements themselves, and in almost every 
case the methods by which they were gained, 
must be concealed, and the results only appear in 
ways which divert the popular mind from the 
real processes and the men who made them pos- 
sible. And even when the full course of a diplo- 
matic achievement is revealed as fully as such a 
thing ever can be revealed, it lacks that kind of 
dramatic interest which appeals to the average 
mind in stories of military operations of a like 
importance. The victories of diplomacy are won 
behind closed doors in quiet offices around small 
tables in conversation, or in correspondence be- 
tween a few men dressed in ordinary clothes, 
and there is very little in them to appeal to the 
imagination, except for unusually intelligent and 
educated men and women outside the small pro- 
fession of diplomats the world over who follow in 
a general way what is being done by one an- 
other everywhere. 

The United States has often astonished the 
diplomats of Europe by the frankness of its dis- 
closures in the annual volume on ‘ Foreign Re- 
lations”? in which the State Department makes 
public selections from its correspondence during 
the preceding year, yet, compared with the other 
departments of our Government, the State De- 
partment is as secretive as any of the foreign 
offices of the great powers, and in its ordinary 
relations with the daily press is quite as discreet 
and reticent. Necessity has made custom out of 
this, and while at times the State Department, 
more than ordinarily moved by a desire to get 
the advantages of publicity, breaks through the 
custom more or less directly, as a rule it keeps 
its proceedings secret as long as possible and its 
results until they can no longer be concealed, 
and many of its secrets are never told. 

The full story of President McKinley’s diplo- 
macy, carried on by his alter ego, William R. 
Day, first as Assistant Secretary and then as 
Secretary of State, in preparation for the war 
with Spain, during its progress, and in the con- 
clusion of peace, will never be published, though 
liberal extracts from the official correspondence 
may appear in the next volume of ‘ Foreign Re- 
lations.’’ Even if all the official correspondence 
should be published the facts would not all be 


disclosed, for some of the most important proc- 
esses were carried on in conversations that were 
never formally committed to paper. The results 
of the diplomatic work of the administration in 
its dealings with Spain and the other countries 
related more or less directly to the war with 
Spain are sufficiently known to the comparatively 
small class of persons, either here or abroad, who 
have followed them closely and intelligently to 
justify them in believing that it was quite as im- 
portant as the military work which the com- 
mander-in-chief accomplished through the army 
and navy in the actual conflict with the Spanish 
forces. But it was all done with personal mod- 
esty as well as with official reticence, so that the 
average intelligent American probably does not 
appreciate its relative value and would hesitate 
to admit that it was as great as that done by the 
admirals and the generals with all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war. 


SECRETARY DAY’S SERVICES. 


Secretary Day, the most modest of public men, 
did his work without any of that self-advertising 
which some of his predecessors have thought 
legitimate, if not laudable, so that it was not 
until he resigned to go to Paris to complete the 
work of peace-making which he had begun in 
Washington that his own country gave him that 
general recognition which his diplomatic achieve- 
ments had won for him among the diplomats of 
the world. And even then the great majority of 
his intelligent fellow-citizens could not have 
given definite reasons for their approval of his 
course, because they only knew vaguely and in 
part what he had done to deserve their praise. 
It was known in a general way that, as President 
McKinley said, Secretary Day had made abso- 
lutely no mistakes in performing successive tasks 
of unusual importance and difficulty and delicacy 
in dealings involving the whole civilized world 
during a year of international excitement and 
three or four months of actual warfare, and that 
the result of it all was to postpone the war as 
long as possible to secure the United States the 
largest possible amount of international advan- 
tage at its beginning and during its progress and 
to bring it to an end at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But the marches, sieges, and battles of 
diplomacy by which Secretary Day won his vic- 
tories were practically unknown. They must in 
great part remain unknown, not because, as in 
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the case of similar achievements of European 
diplomats, we have any reason to be ashamed of 
the means or the methods employed, but because 
the interests of other countries are to be safe- 
guarded by secrecy. It can be truthfully said of 
Secretary Day that he ‘‘never can be put to 
blush whatever record leaps to light,” and that 
in all his contests with the veterans of European 
diplomacy he mastered them by simple truth and 
cogent argument, never stooping to use the dis- 
graceful weapons of which they have sometimes 
boasted. But the customary contemporaneous 
reticence of diplomacy must be observed in this 
case for the sake of other nations as to many 
things some of which will never become public, 
while others must wait for future publica- 
tions of official reports and private letters and 
journals. 

It is possible, however, to give an outline of 
the course of Secretary Day’s diplomacy and to 
indicate how, after doing all that could be done 
to prevent and defer the war with Spain, it se- 
cured the neutrality of all other countries and the 
moral support of some of them, notably Great 
Britain, which was drawn closer to the United 
States than ever before since the Revolution, and 
finally, after rendering important service to the 
military departments, it achieved its greatest suc- 
cess in bringing the war to an unexpectedly early 
close and at the same time harvesting larger fruits 
than had been generally anticipated. 


HOW THE NEUTRALITY OF EUROPEAN POWERS WAS 
MADE SURE. 


Our war diplomacy began long before there 
was any serious expectation of war, in the in- 
structions given to the ambassadors and ministers 
appointed by President McKinley at the opening 
of his administration to impress upon the govern- 
ments to which they were accredited at every 
possible opportunity the real purpose and desire 
of the United States respecting Cuba. These 
instructions were so well carried out that by the 
time General Woodford presented to the Spanish 
Government in October, 1897, the new tender of 
the good offices of the United States to restore 
peace and prosperity to Cuba, the influence of 
every important government of the world was 
being used to induce Spain to accept and to labor 
to end the cruelty and distress and confusion of 
barbarous warfare in the wretched island. It 
was largely because of this that the new Spanish 
administration headed by Sefior Sagasta prac- 
tically accepted our friendly intervention in a 
friendly spirit and took important steps in the 
direction pointed out by the United States and 
the other civilized nations. Cuba was apparently 
recognized by all the great powers as being so 
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obviously within our ‘‘sphere of influence” as 
to justify us in entering the theater of European 
interests to persuade European government to do 
what seemed to be its duty. 

When, after the Mane disaster occurred, it be- 
gan to seem possible and even probable that the 
United States, with the added motive of venge- 
ance, would change its peaceful intervention in- 
to armed intervention which might end in the 
loss of Cuba and possibly Porto Rico by Spain, 
Secretary Day, through our ambassadors and 
ministers and quite as much by his own state- 
ments in conversation to the members of the dip- 
lomatic corps at Washington, endeavored to set 
clearly before the foreign governments the fact 
that while a new motive had been added to stimu- 
late our desire, the purpose of the United States 
Government with respect to Cuba was essentially 
unchanged and could justly be described as hu- 
manitarian and disinterested, its object being the 
welfare of the Cubans and not the acquisition of 
Cuba. Without admitting for a moment that 
any European nation would have a right to inter- 
fere with our proceedings in regard to Cuba, our 
Government showed a decent respect for the good 
opinion of Europe and a desire to conciliate it, to 
the extent, at least, of securing the neutrality of 
Europe in case war should occur. 


GREAT BRITAIN OUR ONLY REAL FRIEND. 


The Spanish diplomats were already busy mis- 
representing our intentions and plans respecting 
Cuba and stirring up the holders of Spanish 
bonds, especially in France and Germany, as 
well as other interests and influences friendly to 
Spain, and notably the Pope of Rome and the 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, in the attempt to 
get sympathy and support. This produced a 
division between the great powers, which became 
sharper as the prospect increased that the future 
cisposition of the Philippines would be deter- 
mined by the impending war. Europe became 
very distinctly divided into two hostile camps, 
and by the time the war became imminent Great 
Britain was the only great power which sym- 
pathized with the United States, even Russia 
and France, our traditional friends, siding more 
or less openly with Spain, together with Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, each from 
mixed and different motives. The fears of the 
Spanish bondholders, racial and religious preju- 
dices, jealousy and resentment at ihe growing 
power and pretensions of the United States, 
were mingled with dread and hatred of the moral 
alliance between the United States and Great 
Britain—Great Britain so recenily in ‘‘ splendid 
isolation * and without a real friend among the 
envious nations of the continent. 
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But Great Britain’s friendship, even though it 
may have been largely due to enlightened self- 
interest, and although it undoubtedly hurt our 
cause in Russia, France, and Germany, was in- 
valuable to us in many ways, and the good un- 
derstanding brought about between the two gov- 
ernments by Secretary Day and Ambassador Hay 
was a most important achievement. There was 
no suggestion of a formal alliance with or with- 
out a treaty, for that was at once unnecessary 
and undesirable in the circumstances, and the 
benevolent neutrality of Great Britain was much 
more useful. But the informal and unwritten 
understanding between the two governments, 
based on a temporary coincidence of interests 
and backed by popular good will, was recognized 
by the other great powers as of the first impor- 
tance, and at once prevented them from combin- 
ing to support Spain, secured their codperation 
in trying to make Spain yield, and compelled 
them to maintain neutra‘ity in more or less good 
faith. No formal attempt was ever made to com- 
bine Europe in alliance against the United States, 
for the simple reason that it was well known that 
Great Britain would not join m such a move- 
ment, but, on the contrary, would take her stand 
beside the United States against any European 
combination. 

The other European powers showed plainly 
that they wanted to curb the actions of the 
United States, at least to the extent of requiring 
the United States to confine her military opera- 
tions against Spain entirely to the West Indies, 
abandoning all designs against the Philippines 
and plans for attacking Spain in her home 
waters; but recognizing the fact that Great 
Britain and the United States together would 
prove invincible, they never gut beyond the 
point of talking of their desires in the foreign 
offices.. It is not too much to say that if Great 
Britain had been unfriendly or even indifferent 
to the United States, the great powers would 
have interfered formally or informally to pre- 
vent or to hinder the operations of the United 
States against Spain at the beginning of the war 
in a way that would have been seriously embar- 
rassing to the Umited States, and would have 
rendered its task far longer and much more diffi- 
cult, if indeed its purpose had not been entirely 
defeated. 


THE FIRST DIPLOMATIC VICTORY. 


In securing, therefore, the opportune friendli- 
ness of Great Britain, the diplomacy of the ad- 
ministration achieved its first great victory 1n 
dealing with the war, giving free scope to our 
military operations, making Admiral Dewey’s ac- 
quisition of the Philippines possible, and leaving 


in the hands of the United States Government 
the power to attack Spain at home, which so sud- 
denly brought Spain to term. in tne end. Inci- 
dentally the enforcement of her neutrality by 
Great Britain was throughout the war period of 
constant advantage to the United States in minor 
matters, but Great Britain’s great service was in 
holding the rest of Europe back from interfering 
with the United States. This does not seem so 
important, perhaps, now that the war is over and 
our successes have conquered all Europe, so that 
all the great powers are moved to show at least 
professions of friendship to the new ‘world 
power’ with the Philippines at its disposal. But 
at the outbreak of the war, and before Admiral 
Dewey’s victory of May 1 at Manila had made 
a change in the attitude of Europe, the hopes of 
the United States for a speedy and successful 
termination of the conflict were literally founded 
on the unwritten alliance with Great Britain. 


THE APPEAL OF THE POWERS TO M’KINLEY. 


A. striking illustration of the value of that 
understanding was given in the critical fortnight 
bet\veen the day the President submitted to Con- 
gress the report of the Mane board of inquiry 
and the day when he sent in his message practi- 
sally asking for authority to make armed inter- 
vention in Cuba. All the diplomatic influences 
on the Spanish side had culminated in an attempt 
to have the great powers united in a protest to 
be presented by their ambassadors In Washing- 
ton to the President personally against taking 
hostile measures toward Spain, with intimations 
that united Europe would not permit military 
operations against Spain to extend beyond the 
West Indies. The attempt was not made form- 
ally, and as soon as the first suggestions of it 
reached the British Government it received its 
quietus. But to satisfy Spain, or rather to aid in 
impressing her with the true state of the case and 
to reénforce the pressure then being applied to her 
by most of the great powers to induce her to yield 
without entering upon a costly conflict of arms, 
Great Britain consented to unite in a respectful 
appeal to President McKinley, after Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British ambassador, who was 
daily exchanging information and suggestions 
with our State Department officials, had ascer- 
tained that this would be not only agreeable, but 
welcome, to President McKinley as affording him 
an opportunity to make a last appeal to Spain for 
the concessions which would help him to avert 
war. The other powers agreed to take part in 
this demonstration for similar reasons to those 
which actuated Great Britain, and so for the first 
and last time the united voice of Europe was 
heard at the White House in regard to this mat- 
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ter. It is interesting and important to recall 
just what was said, April 7, 1898, on this occa- 
sion, unique in our history. Sir Julian Paunce. 
fote, as spokesman for the ambassadors, read to 
the President, after he had formally received 
them, the following address, which had been ap- 
proved by the President in advance : 


The undersigned representatives of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia, 
duly authorized in that behalf, address in the name of 
their respective governments a pressing appeal to the 
feelings of humanity and moderation of the President 
and of the American people in their existing difference 
with Spain. They earnestly hope that further negotia- 
tions will lead to an agreement which, while securing 
the maintenance of peace, will afford all necessary guar- 
antees for the reéstablishment of order in Cuba. The 
powers do not doubt that the humanitarian and purely 
disinterested character of this representation will be 
fully recognized and appreciated by the American na- 
tion. 

To this President McKinley replied : 

The Government of the United States recognizes the 
good-will which has prompted the friendly communi- 
cation of the representatives of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia as 
set forth in the address of your excellencies, and shares 
the hope therein, expressed that the outcome of the 
situation in Cuba may be the maintenance of peace be- 
tween the United States and Spain, by affording the 
necessary guarantees for the reéstablishment of order 
in the island, so terminating the chronic state of dis- 
turbance there, which so deeply injures the interests 
and menaces the tranquillity of the American nation by 
the character and consequences of the struggle thus 
kept up at our doors, besides shocking its sentiment of 
humanity. The Government of the United States 
appreciates the humanitarian and disinterested char- 
acter of the communication now made on behalf of the 
powers named, and for its part is confident that equal 
appreciation will be shown for its own earnest and un- 
selfish endeavors to fulfill a duty to humanity by end- 
ing a situation the indefinite prolongation of which has 
become insufferable. 


PRECEDENT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S ACTION. 


President McKinley consented to make this 
apparent break in the tradition of our Govern- 
ment against receiving representations from any 
combination of European states, only because he 
felt that it would promote his efforts to utilize 
the pressure of the powers upon Spain to induce 
her to yield before Congress could act. After- 
ward he was criticised by Senators, in debate, 
for not refusing to listen to the ambassadors and 
for not telling them that to do so would be ‘¢a 
violation of the traditions and doctrines of this 
country.”’ But neither these Senators nor news- 
papers which echoed their words appreciated that 
President McKinley was doing in another way 
what President Grant had done during the former 
Cuban insurrection, when in 1875 he actually 


sought officially through our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Europe united action by the powers 
in support of his desire to end the trouble with 
Cuba. Secretary Fish’s instructions to our rep- 
resentatives at the courts of the great powers on 
that occasion formed an ample precedent if one 
was needed for President McKinley’s action in 
similar but more desperate circumstances. 

At that time Great Britain, under the direction 
of Disraeli, who was prime minister, was unwill 
ing tosupport the United States in an attempt to 
settle the Cuban question once for all, and the 
refusal of Lord Derby, who was at the head of 
the Foreign Office, to approve the proposed move- 
ment prevented the United States from succeed- 
ing in the attempt to enlist the aid of the powers. 
Minister Schenck, under the instructions of Secre- 
tary Fish, submitted to Lord Derby confidentially 
a copy of the instructions which were to be pre- 
sented by Caleb Cushing, then our minister at 
Madrid, for presentation to the Spanish Govern- 
ment after they had received the approval of 
Great Britain and the other powers, in which the 
announcement was made that the time had come 
for intervention to end the condition of affairs in 
Cuba. If Great Britain’s interest had been in 
the line of our interest then, the effort to unite 
the powers in support of American intervention 
might have succeeded, and the Cuban problem 
might have been solved without a war, and at 
least twenty-three years before the United States, 
with the moral support of Great Britain, did in- 
tervene. 

President McKinley was careful, however, to 
adhere to the spirit of the State Department tra- 
dition, even to the extent of refusing, after the 
war broke out, to recognize both the ambassador 
of France and the ambassador of Austria-Hun- 
gary as in charge of the Spanish legation, which 
had been contided to them jointly by the Spanish 
Government, and Spain had to elect to be repre- 
sented in Washington, in the limited way possi- 
ble during war, by the French ambassador alone. 


RELATIONS CULTIVATED—-UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


FRIENDLY 


Yet in all his dealings with the great powers, 
singly, the President was careful at all times to 
cultivate the most friendly relations possible, and 
this explains some things which Secretary Day 
did and for which he was criticised because the 
necessity for utilizing every opportunity of this 
sort was not generally appreciated. It was, for 
example, by concluding the reciprocity treaty 
which France so much desired and by encourag- 
ing American participation in the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and even by permitting the French steamer 
Lafayette to pass the blockade into Havana har 
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bor and land passengers who were suspected of 
being French gunners and engineers, that right 
in the midst of the war our Government strength- 
ened its hold on the French Government. When 
it was necessary our Government showed firm- 
ness, and even sternness, as in all the skillful 
diplomacy with which Admiral Dewey managed 
the foreign representatives in and around Manila 
from the time he destroyed Admiral Montojo’s 
fleet until, with General Merritt, he took pos- 
session of the city. 

Germany, while protesting through our am- 
bassador at Berlin and her own ambassador 
at Washington her intention to remain strictly 
neutral, although in accordance, it was stated, 
with her custom she issued no proclamation of 
neutrality, went further than any of the other 
great powers toward breaking her neutral obli- 
gations and interfering with the United States. 
She kept more warships at Manila than any other 
European power, and Admiral von Diedrichs, 
who commanded them, and Prince Henry, the 
brother of the German Emperor, who accom- 
panied him, seemed to be under secret instruc- 
tions to annoy and affront Admiral Dewey almost 
to the point of actual hostilities while watching 
for an opportunity to land German forces on the 
pretext that the American commander was not 
able to protect the lives and property of Germans 
in Manila. Admiral Dewey is entitled to share 
the credit for the diplomatic victories cf the war, 
for even his military achievements were not great- 
er than his success in handling the delicate and 
difficult problem forced upon him by the Ger- 
mans, in contradiction of their official professions 
and declarations. : 

FORBEARANCE TOWARD SPAIN. 


Secretary Day’s diplomacy in dealing with 
Spain has been sneered at by professional diplo- 
mats and others as ‘‘amateurish” and of the 
rude and rough ‘‘shirt-sleeves” variety. All 
this criticism is either ignorant or envious and in 
either case unwarrantable. Success in diplomacy, 
as in all statecraft, is generally held by diplomats 
to justify the method employed, and this ought 
to debar all professional criticism in the present 
case, for never was diplomacy more completely 
successful and at the same time more honorable or 
more courteous. Secretary Day scrupulously ob- 
served all the forms and the etiquette of diplomatic 
intercourse, and was, moveover, absolutely hon- 
est and straightforward in all that he did. The 
only real objection that Spain could raise against 
his methods was that he was ‘‘ given to using ulti- 
matums”’ and, generally, to summary action. But 
in the circumstances this was not only justifiable, 
but inevitable. Secretary Day delayed and al- 


most prevented the war by his urgency in the 
attempt to make Spain grant concessions which 
would have averted war, and then, after the 
brief campaign had demonstrated the helpless- 
ness of Spain, by his urgency he ended the war, 
which might otherwise have dragged on for many 
months, to the detriment of both the United 
States and Spain. What may have seemed cruel 
to Spain in his proceedings was really kind and 
in Spain’s best interest. Neither President Mc- 
Kinley nor Secretary Day cherished any animos- 
ity against Spain or felt at any time anything 
but compassion for her, whatever they may have 
thought about some of her generals and states- 
men, and from the beginning of the administra- 
tion to the end of the war Spain received full 
justice and even mercy at their hands. 


SAGASTA’S MISTAKES. 


Sefior Sagasta, instead of blundering into his 
foolish treatment of the Maine disaster, might 
have codperated with President McKinley to 
eliminate it from the consideration of the general 
Cuban question by accepting the report of our 
Sampson board of inquiry and offering suitable 
reparation, instead of setting up a contradictory 
report against it and demanding arbitration. 
And even after this blunder he might have 
averted war if, within the fortnight that the 
President gained for his final attempt to main- 
tain peace after he had submitted the A/aine re- 
port to Congress, he had made arrangements for 
the settlement of the Cuban question as Presi- 
dent McKinley suggested. If he had closed 
with the offer which the Cuban representatives 
practically made, that they would buy Cuban in- 
dependence by paying or assuming a large part 
or the whole of the Cuban debt, or if he had 
arranged an armistice with the Cubans and made 
sincere efforts to immediately begin to grant all 
that they could reasonably ask in the way of self- 
government and a complete amelioration of their 
condition, he might have lost Cuba, but he would 
have saved the Philippines and Porto Rico and 
the lives and the ships that he lost in war, to say 
nothing of the money expended. But although 
he constantly assured our Government that he 
wanted peace on any honorable terms, he did 
not, and perhaps could not, adopt any of the 
plans suggested to him for the purpose. Even 
the meager concessions which he did make came 
too late in every instance, under that procrastina- 
tion which is so conspicuous in all that Spain has 
done in modern times. 


THE WAR’S QUICK ENDING. 


The crowning victory of our diplomacy in the 
war was the success of President McKinley and 
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Secretary Day in bringing the war so quickly and 
unexpectedly to an end. Predictions had been 
made by prominent men in this country and 
abroad that the war would last at least a year, 
and perhaps much longer, even after it had been 
shown at Manila and Santiago that Spain’s mili- 
tary power was even weaker than had been sup- 
posed by American experts. The desperation of 
Spain would of itself, it was said, induce her to 
prolong the war, from which she could suffer little 
more and which would be increasingly expensive 
and annoying to the United States. It was sup- 
posed, even by those who looked for an early 
termination of the war, that Spain would not yield 
until the threatened attack of the eastern squadron 
had been made upon her coast and the islands of 
her home waters. Our forces were then engaged 
in taking Porto Rico, and the eastern squadron 
was to wait until that had been accomplished. 
Suddenly, as the direct result of the pressure 
which our diplomacy had induced the great pow- 
ers, and particularly France, in the interest of 
her Spanish bondholders and her Paris Exposi- 
tion, to apply to Spain, to the surprise even of 
the administration Spain made an application for 
terms of peace on July 26 through the French 
ambassador at Washington, M. Cambon. 

Having brought Spain to this point, the Mc- 
Kinley administration managed so well that on 
August ‘12, little more than a fortnight later, the 
French ambassador signed on behalf of Spain, 
by ‘her authority, the protocol which bound the 
two countries to an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities and to the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
on the terms it named. While there is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of Spain’s move for peace, 
there is every reason to believe that the Spanish 
Government had no idea of signing a peace pro- 
tocol in such a short time, but, on the contrary, 
proposed to prolong the preliminary negotiations 
indefinitely, and afterward to spend a still longer 
period in the final negotiation of a treaty of 
peace. At that time our military forces occupied 
the eastern part of Santiago province in Cuba 
and the greater portion of Porto Rico, with the 
harbor of Manila and the town of Cavite, and 
our flag had been raised over the island of Guam 
in the Ladrones. There was, apparently, oppor- 
tunity for much discussion over the status of the 
United States in regard to these islands, and 
perhaps the Spanish Government believed that it 
was still possible to save the Philippines by 
clever diplomacy ; especially as it was known at 
Madrid that President McKinley personally was 
not anxious to have the United States retain the 
Philippines, and that he and his advisers had not 
determined what should be done about them. 
But by earnestly pressing the advantage which 


the Spanish Government had given it, our Gov- 
ernment not only brought the Spanish Govern- 
ment to sign a protocol embodying the terms of 
peace in a surprisingly short time, but it made 
the terms of peace so comprehensive as to secure 
the surrender of the Philippines, as well as all 
the other Spanish territory we had touched. 
President McKinley and Secretary Day did this 
clever work. They were fortunate in having 
M. Cambon, the French ambassador, and his gov- 
ernment as the intermediary, for the ambassador, 
under his intructions and with personal good- 
will, codperated with them zealously to bring 
about a prompt agreement upon the terms of 
peace, and his acceptance of their successive prop- 
ositions gave them the quasi-indorsement of 
France, in such a way as to make it almost im- 
possible for Spain to reject them when he trans- 
mitted them through the French Foreign Office 
to Madrid. 

The administration, unprepared for the success 
of its own efforts to bring Spain to sue for peace, 
took from Tuesday afternoon until Saturday 
morning to formulate the terms of peace, which 
were then handed to Ambassador Cambon in the 
afternoon, who cabled them to Paris, whence 
they were telegraphed to Madrid Sunday after- 
noon. The terms were those afterward embodied 
in the protocol, and even though they must have 
been expected by the Spanish Government, they 
were undoubtedly hard to accept. Yet Spain 
had been informed through the French ambas- 
sador that a speedy decision was awaited, and 
that she must accept or reject them, since no 
modifications would be considered; and if not 
quickly accepted it was known that the war 
would be pressed more vigorously, and the 
eastern squadron would be hastened to make its 
demonstration in Spanish waters. Spain took 
just a week to consider her answer, which was 
signed on the following Sunday. The French 
ambassador on Wednesday. had secured from the 
President and Secretary Day some explanations, 
but no modifications, of the demand of the 
United States, and an additional expression of 
the necessity for prompt acceptance, which he 
undoubtedly conveyed through his government 
to the Spanish Government. Sefior Sagasta, 
realizing that the terms must be accepted, spent 
most of the week in bringing the leaders of the 
various Spanish factions to agree that it should 
be done. But he did not, apparently, realize 
that it would have to be done immediately, and 
he framed his answer in an argumentative way 
and in ambiguous terms, although it was heralded 
from Madrid as an acceptance of our proposition, 
and was therefore approved by the European 
press, under the inspiration of the governmental, 
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financial, and religious influences which were 
working upon Spain to restore peace. 

It was Tuesday afternoon, August 9, when 
Ambassador Cambon presented to President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary Day the Spanish reply, 
after his secretaries had translated the French 
cablegram into which the Spanish version had 
been converted upon its arrival by telegraph in 
Paris. It was apparent to the President and 
Secretary Day as soon as the Spanish reply was 
read, as it had been to Ambassador Cambon, 
thay the Spanish intention was to prolong the 
negotiations, especially by raising an important 
question as to the paragraph in the terms re- 
specting the Philippines. The Spanish Govern- 
ment yielded with reasonable frankness and 
clearness the sovereignty of Cuba and promised 
to cede Porto Rico, the other Spanish West In- 
dies, and one of the Ladrones to the United 
States, and to immediately evacuate the West 
Indies, suspending hostilities at once, and to ne- 
gotiate the treaty of peace at Paris through com- 
missioners to meet not later than October 1, 
although there were indications of a desire for 
further argument on the Cuban question. But 
as to the requirement that the ‘‘ control, disposi- 
tion, and government of the Philippines” should 
be determined in the treaty of peace, there was 
a decided demur, even though, at Ambassador 
Cambon’s suggestion before sending the demand, 
Secretary Day had substituted the word ‘ dis- 
position’’ for the word ‘ possession”’ he had at 
first used in this paragraph, which began with 
the provision that the United States should 
occupy the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pend- 
ing the conclusion of the treaty of peace. 

In the Spanish reply Sefior Sagasta said : 

The terms relating to the Philippines seem to our 
understanding quite indefinite. On the one hand, the 
ground on which the United States believes itself en- 
titled to occupy the bay, harbor, and city of Manila 
pending the conclusion of the treaty of peace cannot be 
that of conquest, since, in spite of the blockade main- 
tained on the sea by the American fleet, and in spite of 
the siege established on land by a native supported and 
provided for by the American admiral, Manila still 
holds its own and the Spanish standard still waves over 
the city. On the other hand, the whole archipelago of 
the Philippines is in the power and under the sover- 
eignty of Spain. Therefore the government of Spain 
thinks that the temporary occupation of Manila should 
constitute a guarantee. Jt is asserted that the treaty of 
peace shall determine the control, disposition, and gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, but as the intentions of the 
federal Government by regression remain veiled, the 
Spanish Government must therefore declare that while 
accepting the third condition they do not a priori re- 
nounce the sovereignty of Spain over the archipelago, 
leaving it to the negotiators to agree as to such reforms 
as the condition of these possessions and the level of the 


culture of the natives may render desirable. The gov- 
ernment of her majesty accepts the third condition with 
the above-mentioned declarations. 


THE PEACE PROTOCOL A FINALITY. 


It was evident at once to the representatives of 
our Government that if they replied to this note 
it might prolong the correspondence indefinitely, 
and if they left it unchallenged it would embar- 
rass the final negotiations at Paris. They there- 
fore said at once to the French ambassador that 
they would construe the Spanish reply as an ac- 
ceptance of the terms which had been offered, 
and would prevent future misunderstandings by 
embodying the terms in a protocol which Spain 
would be asked to authorize him to sign imme- 
diately. Ambassador Cambon agreed that the 
Spanish reply was an acceptance, and that it was 
perfectly proper to clinch the matter in the way 
suggested. President McKinley and Secretary 
Day lost no time, but the next morning sent to 
the French ambassador the protocol containing 
the terms of peace as they had been submitted to 
Spain, together with a formal note containing 
what they had said to him orally when he pre- 
sented the Spanish reply respecting its acceptance. 

The French ambassador telegraphed the pro- 
tocol that afternoon to his government for trans- 
mission to the Spanish Government, and the 
Spanish Government realized that it was com- 
mitted by the action of the Frenc 1 Government 
to immediately authorize the French ambassador 
to sign it under the ultimatum of our Govern- 
ment that it must be accepted or rejected at once 
and that the end of the correspondence had 
come. On the following day, August 11, the 
Spanish Government formally determined to au- 
thorize Ambassador Cambon to affix his signa- 
ture on behalf of Spain to the protocol, and the 
next afternoon, Friday, August 12, a little be- 
fore half-past 4 o’clock, Ambassador Cambon, 
having received the official authority to do so, 
signed with Secretary Day the two official copies 
of the protocol in French and English. 

This practically ended the diplomacy of the 
war, for in the final negotiations at Paris Judge 
Day and the other American commissioners sim- 
ply heid the Spanish commissioners to the terms 
of the protocol, interpreted—as to the Phuilip- 
pines—into a purpose by the United States to 
retain the entire archipelago as the only prac- 
ticable course in the circumstances ; the sover- 
eignty of Spain having been broken and Manila, 
the capital, having been actually occupied by 
Admiral Dewey and General Merritt on Satur 
day, August 13, before the news of the signing 
of the protocol could reach them. 








OUR FEDERAL CONSTITUTION AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF TROPICAL TERRITORIES. 


BY PROF. HARRY PRATT JUDSON. 
(Of the University of Chicago.) 


| id our international relations and policy we are 

to-day confronted with new conditions. In 
order to judge of the way in which we should 
cope with these without shock to our constitu- 
tional system, it is well that we should reéxamine 
the fundamental powers and limitations of the 
federal Government. To this end we must re- 
member that the Constitution itself is the only 
source of correct knowledge. It is not impos- 
sible that we may have occasion to reconsider 
some interpretations of the organic law which 
have been easily made under the circumstances 
which have hitherto surrounded us, but which 
after all depended rather on those circumstances 
than on the necessary meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. Such reconsideration has been practiced 
before this, and not merely by the political 
branch of the Government. The Supreme Court 
itself has more than once shown its willingness 
to take into account the development of the re- 
public in order to give a fair and broad interpre- 
tation to the mandates of the Constitution. The 
legal-tender cases and the income-tax decisions 
are familiar instances in point. The Constitution 
stands ; but its interpretation is progressive and 
flexible. 


THE POWER TO ACQUIRE TERRITORY. 


The constitutional power of the Government 
of the United States to acquire territory is too 
well settled by precedents for serious dispute. 
In the case of the American Insurance Company 
vs. Canter (1 Peters, 511), in 1828, Chief Justice 
Marshall, for the Supreme Court, laid down the 
law as follows: ‘‘ The Constitution confers ab- 
solutely on the Government of the Union the 
powers of making war and of making treaties ; 
consequently that Government possesses the pow- 
er of acquiring territory, either by conquest or 
by treaty.” Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion 
in the case of Scott vs. Sandford (19 Howard, 
447), took another view. He held that ‘the 
power to expand the territory of the United 
States by the admission of new States is plainly 
given ; and in the construction of this power by 
all the departments of the Government it has 
been held to authorize the acquisition of terri- 


tory, not fit for ad.nission at the time, but to be 
admitted as soon as its population and situation 
would entitle it to admission.” Thus the power 
to acquire territory is implied in the power to 
admit States to the Union. 

Judge Taney may be quite correct in inferring 
the power to add territory from the power to 
admit States. But it by no means follows that 
the power to expand may not also be implied 
from the power to make treaties and from the 
war power, as held by Judge Marshall. In fact, 
it is difficult to see how it is not an implication 
in any of these three powers. 

Judge Taney prefaces his dictum as to the 
source of the power to acquire territory as fol- 
lows: ‘There is certainly no power given by 
the Constitution to the federal Government to 
establish or maintain colonies bordering on the 
United States or at a distance, to be ruled and 
governed at its own pleasure ; nor to enlarge its 
territorial limits in any way, except by the ad- 
mission of new States.” 

Had the chief justice said that the Constitu- 
tion gives no express power to acquire territory 
he would have been correct. But it is not easy 
to see why the implication is not as clear from 
the treaty and war powers, just as held by Judge 
Marshall. That being the case, Judge Taney’s 
inference as to the sole purpose for which terri- 
tory may be acquired at once falls to the ground. 
If territory can be constitutionally acquired only 
to form States, of course any other disposition of 
such territory would be unconstitutional. But if 
territory can also be acquired in the exercise of 
the power to make treaties or of the power to 
make war, it is plain that on such acquisitions 
there is no limitation of use. It follows, then, 
that in the exercise of these powers the federal 
Government can acquire territory for any pur- 
pose which may seem desirable. Bermuda may 
be purchased from Great Britain to form into a 
State or with the distinct purpose of retaining it 
permanently as federal territory for a fortress 
and naval station—or for that matter, for the 
purpose of blowing it up with dynamite and 
obliterating it from the face of the ocean. If 
Judge Marshall’s reasoning is correct, land may 
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be acquired with the express intention of keeping 
it as a colony or with the intention of making it 
over ultimately to its inhabitants in full sov- 
ereignty. With either of these purposes or with 
any other purpose the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines by treaty with Spain is entirely constitu- 
tional. 

It is true that heretofore our policy with refer- 
ence to our Territories has uniformly been to 
develop them into States. But this has been 
policy, not constitutional necessity. A change 
of policy in this regard may or may not be wise. 
It surely is not a violation of the Constitution. 


THE POWER TO GOVERN TERRITORY. 


The full power to govern territory acquired 
by the United States and not admitted to the 
Union as a State or States is vested in the fed- 
eral legislature of the republic. Pending such 
legislative action the President, as chief ex- 
ecutive, both civil and military, governs with 
plenary power, saving only such limitations as 
may constitutionally lie against the exercise of 
any of his powers. Indeed, until Congress has 
acted annexed territory is not a part of the 
United States so far as our laws are concerned 
(Fleming vs. Page, 9 Howard, 615). 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
last cited is very significant. It must imply the 
plenary power of the Government of the United 
States over its Territories, that these Territories 
occupy a legal position radically different from 
that of the States, and that it is quite at the dis- 
cretion of Congress whether it will or will not 
put all the subject territory of the United States 
on the same basis. The President, in the ex- 
ercise of the power above noted, has governed 
the Territory of Orleans and the territory 
acquired from Spain, from Mexico, and from 
Russia. A strict constructionist Democrat (Jef- 
ferson), one of his closest political adherents 
(Monroe), a Whig (Taylor), and Republicans 
(Grant and his successors) have all alike ruled 
annexed territory without specific legislation. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the con- 
stitutionality of power thus supported by the 
decision of the Supreme Court and by a long 
line of precedents representing every school of 
political thought. 

The plenary power of Congress to govern the 
Territories has been .raced to different sources 
in the Constitution. Chief Justice Taney (Scott 
vs. Sandford, 19 Howard, 393) inferred it from 
the power to admit States. In the exercise of 
this express power, he said, it may be necessary 
to acquire territory which is not yet fitted to be- 
come a State, but which meanwhile must be 
governed. Congress ealy, therefore, can control 


such territory while it is in a condition of 


transition. 

Chief Justice Marshall, on the other hand, 
inferred the power to govern either from the 
power to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States (Art. IV., Sec. 3, 
4 2) or from the power to acquire territory. 
‘¢Whichever may be the source whence the 
power is derived,” he says, ‘‘the possession of 
it is unquestioned” (American Insurance Com 
pany vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 511). 

The power to govern annexed territory, how- 
ever, whether in the: hands of the President or 
of the Congress, is subject to such constitutional 
limituvions as apply to the exercise of any powers 
by those branches of the federal Government. 
Are these limitations of such a nature as te 
cause serious embarrassment in the case of an- 
nexed territories over seas, and especially in the 
case of such territories as contain an alien pop- 
ulation ? 

The limitations from which difficulties are par- 
ticularly apprehended relate to such matters as 
citizenship and suffrage, personal rights, tax- 
ation, and commerce. Let us consider these. 
But first let us see what the Constitution means 
when it speaks of the ‘‘ United States.” 


‘(THE UNITED STATES’’ IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


‘¢The United States of America,” ‘The 
United States,” are terms which, geographically, 
may be considered to have two quite distinct 
applications. 

In one application they may include all land 
within the national boundaries—all land over 
which the jurisdiction of the republic extends. 
This is the international sense. It is in this 
sense that the territory of the United States ap- 
pears ona map. Other nations have no concern 
with the differences of jurisdiction resulting from 
our local law. All that concerns them is to know 
the boundaries within which the authority of the 
republic is exclusive of any other jurisdiction. 
We may call this the larger sense of the term 
‘‘ United States.” 

There may be, however, a more restricted 
sense, which depends not upon the extent of 
jurisdiction irrespective of legal diversities, but 
upon the fundamental sovereignties which com- 
pose the republic. In this sense ‘‘ The United 
States’ means merely the States which are united. 
The geographical extent of the term is limited 
by the several State boundaries, and does not in- 
clude any of that land belonging to the Union 
which we commonly call ‘‘the Territories.” It 
is within this narrow area and by the people whe 
inhabit it that the fundamental law of the repub 
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lic is made and is modified. It is within this 
area and by the people who inhabit it that the 
officers of the federal Government are chosen. 
The Congress which makes laws, the President 
and Senate who make treaties, the judiciary 
which interprets the Constitution, laws, and 
treaties, derive their authority wholly from the 
will of the people within the narrower area. In 
all these things the people who reside within the 
national limits, but outside this narrower area, 
have no voice whatever. In the narrower sense, 
then, by the ‘‘ United States’ we may mean the 
‘Union ”’—the (at present) forty-five States 
whose union forms our federal republic. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL’S OPINION. 


In which of these two possible senses of the 
term the Constitution itself speaks of the ‘‘ United 
States ’’ we shall consider later. In the first 
place, however, it may be as well to give atten- 
tion to a judicial construction of the question by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
opinion being given by the illustrious Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall. The case was that of Lough- 
borough vs. Blake, decided in 1820. The chief 
justice was trying to prove that the power of 
Congress to lay direct taxes in proportion to 
population applied to the Territories no less than 
to the States, and was not limited to the special 
purposes of those Territories, but might be em- 
ployed for any general purpose as well. <A part 
of his reasoning is as follows: ‘‘ The eighth sec- 
tion of the first article gives to Congress the 
‘power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises’ for the purposes thereinafter men- 
tioned. This grant is general, without limitation 
as to place. It consequently extends to all places 
over which the Government extends. If this 
could be doubted, the doubt would be removed 
by the subsequent words which modify the grant. 
These words are, ‘but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.’ It will not be contended that the modi- 
fication of the power extends to places to which 
the power does not extend. The power, then, 
to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises 
may be exercised and must be exercised through- 
out the United States. Does this term designate 
the whole or any particular portion of the Ameri- 
can empire? Certainly this question can admit 
of but one answer. It is the name given to one 
great republic which is composed of States and 
Territories. The District of Columbia, with the 
territory west of the Mississippi, is not less within 
the United States than Maryland or Pennsyl- 
vania ; and it is not less necessary, on the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, that uniformity in the 
imposition of imposts, duties, and excises should 


be observed in the one than intheother. Since, 
then, the power to lay and collect taxes, which 
includes direct taxes, is obviously coextensive 
with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, 
and excises, and since the latter extends through- 
out the United States, it follows that the power 
to impose direct taxes also extends throughout 
the United States”’ (Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 
Wheaton, 317). 

Now, it would not seem difficult to show that 
this whole argument is fatally defective. The 
conclusion reached, that Congress has the power 
to impose direct taxes on the Territories in pro- 
portion to population for the general purposes of 
the federal Treasury, is undoubtedly correct. 
But if it could be deduced only from Judge 
Marshall’s reasoning in this case it would cer- 
tainly disappear. 

‘¢Tt will not be contended,” says the chief 
justice, ‘‘ that the modification of the power ex- 
tends to places to which the power itself does not 
extend.” Quite true ; but it may easily be that 
the modification may have less extent than the 
power. ‘The power to lay taxes, in other words, 
may cover ‘‘the whole American empire,’ and 
its modification—the uniformity of duties, im- 
posts, and excises—may cover only a particular 
portion of that empire—viz., the States. 

But the judge asks the question: ‘‘ Does this 
term ” (the United States) «‘ designate the whole 
or any particular portion of the American em- 
pire?” And at once he responds to the query : 
‘¢Certainly this question can admit of but one 
answer. It is the name given to our great re- 
public, which is composed of States and Terri- 
tories.”’ It will be seen that this answer is a 
mere assertion—a bald assumption—unsupport- 
ed by a particle of evidence or even by any 
attempt at proof. It doubtless seemed to him 
self-evident. But yet there as certainly are two 
possible meanings of the term the ‘‘ United 
States’”—the more obvious meaning, which 
would confine it to the States, and the larger 
international meaning, which would include the 
territories as well. 

It apparently occurred to the judge later that 
perhaps he ought to prove his assumption that 
the modification of uniformity applied to ‘the 
whole American empire.”” He does it by urging 
that ‘‘it is not less necessary, on the principles 
of our Constitution, that uniformity in the im- 
position of imposts, duties, and excises should 
be observed in the one than in the other ’’—z.e., 
that the uniformity should be observed in the 
territories as well as in the States. Of course 
the truth of that proposition depends altogether 
on the relative conditions of territories and 
States. In the Territories which Marshall knew 
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it might well be that uniformity in the imposi- 
tion of imposts would be equitable—it might 
well be that so far as taxes were concerned those 
Territories should be placed on the same footing 
as the States: However, it by no means follows 
that similar conditions will be true of all terri- 
tories which the republic may acquire. On the 
contrary, it may easily be the case that uniformity 
of imposts as between territories over seas on 
the one hand and the States on the other would 
be very undesirable. If, then, we are to infer 
that the constitutional uniformity of imposts is 
to be construed as covering ‘‘ the whole Ameri- 
can empire” merely because it is desirable that 
there be such uniformity between territories and 
States, and if it appears that in fact such desir- 
ability in given cases does not exist, the whole 
contention is overthrown. 

In short, if the uniformity in question has the 
larger comprehension it must be from some other 
reason than Chief Justice Marshall's unsupported 
assertion or his assumption of its inherent and 
universal desirability. 


FIRST USE OF THE: TERM. 


Does the required uniformity in the imposition 
of duties, imposts, and excises in fact relate to 
‘«the whole American empire’ or merely to the 
States? To determine this, let us examine the 
Constitution itself and note in what sense the 
term *‘ United States’ is employed. 

The essential part of the preamble, the enact- 
ing clause, reads: ‘‘ We, the people of the 
United States . . . do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 

The Constitution, proposed by the federal 
convention of 1787, was enacted into law by the 
act of the States. Article VII. provided that 
‘‘the ratification of the conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
. this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same.”’ In fact, eleven States had ratified 
when the new Government under the Constitu- 
tion went into operation. Thirteen States were 
expected to join in the federal pact, and in the 
end they did, North Carolina and Rhode Island 
giving their adhesion during Washington's first 
term as President. ‘‘ We, the people of the 
United States,” then, could mean nothing but the 
people of the thirteen States, acting severally in 
their State conventions. The few scattering 
people in the Western territory which had re- 
cently been vested in the Union, and whose 
government had just been organized, had no part 
whatever in the adoption of the organic law. 

Further, in each of the fifteen cases in which the 
Constitution has been amended, such amendment 
has become law by the action of three-fourths of 


the States acting severally through their Legisla- 
tures (Art. V.). In no one of these cases have 
the people outside of the limits of the States had 
any voice. Hence the area within which re- 
sided the sovereign power which could enact the 
Constitution must be coterminous with that of 
‘We, the people of the United States,” who 
enacted it. The ‘‘ United States” of the open- 
img words of the preamble must have meant, 
geographically, merely the thirteen areas within 
which resided the enacting people, and therefore 
must have excluded the federal territory outside 
of those areas. Moreover, it is ‘‘ We, the people 
of the United States” who amend the Constitu- 
tion, and the people who amend are confined to 
the State areas—the Territories are excluded. 
Here, then, seems to be the first official and 
legal use of the term ‘‘ United States’’ in the 
Constitution, and it appears to be confined to the 
States and in no sense to comprehend ‘the 
whole American empire.” ; 
The closing words of the preamble declare that 
the Constitution is established ‘‘ for the United 
States of America.”’ Is there any good reason 
to suppose that the obvious meaning of the term 
‘United States’ at the beginning of the sen- 
tence is any different at the end of the sentence ? 
Even, however, if it should be conceded that 
the expression ‘‘ the United States of America”’ 
means ‘‘the whole American empire,” it must 
be noticed that it can only mean that the Con- 
stitution was adopted for the benefit of that empire, 
but by no means by it. The Territories do in- 
deed receive great benefits from the Government 
of the United States under the Constitution. It 
by no means follows, however, that these Terri- 
tories are a part of the sovereignty whose organic . 
law is the Constitution. 


CONGRESS AND THE TERRITORIES. 


The first section of Article I. vests all the 
legislative power ‘‘herein granted” in a ‘‘ Con- 
gress of the United States,” specifying that it 
shall consist of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is then distinctly specified that 
all the Senators and Representatives shall be 
elected within the States and by the States. In 
choosing Senators the people of the several 
States act through their Legislatures ; in choos- 
ing Representatives the people of each State act 
directly at the polls. Both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives must, when elected, be inhabitants of 
the States in which and for which they are 
chosen. Each State has two Senators. Repre- 
sentatives are apportioned ‘‘among the several 
States which may be included within this Union” 
according to population. Can anything be more 
obvious? ‘‘The several States which may be 
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included within this Union” send their Senators 
and Representatives to a ‘‘ Congress of the United 
States.’ Is this Congress ‘‘of the United States” 
anything else than a Congress ‘‘of the several 
States which compose this Union”? Here again 
the term ‘‘ United States’ seems to denote an 
aréa coterminous with that of the States and of 
the States only. The federal legislature may 
exert authority over the Territories, it may be a 
Congress for the Territories, it may allow dele- 
gates from the Territories a voice in Congres- 
sional deliberations, but in its origin and in the 
source of its power it is plainly a Congress of the 
States. The Territories are subject to Congres- 
sional authority, made so by the provision of 
Art. IV., Sec. 3, & 2, which gives Congress the 
power to ‘‘make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory . . . of the United 
States,”’ or the Congressional authority may come 
by inference from other powers. But even Con- 
gress cannot give a vote to territorial delegates. 
The Territories are no part of these United States 
which form the basis of the federal Government. 


EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL AUTHORITY. 


The second article of the Constitution vests 
the federal executive power in a President of 
‘¢the United States of America.’? The Presi- 


dent is elected by the States, through electors — 


designated for that purpose in such manner as 
the State Legislatures may direct. In this elec- 
tion, as in that of the Congress, the Territories 
have no part. The sovereignty whose executive 
power the President administers consists of the 
States—is coterminous with those States. Of 
course he exercises authority wherever the Union 
has jurisdiction, but that is because he is the 
President of the Union—of the United States. 
What reason is there to suppose that ‘the 
United States of America,’”’ which elect the 
President and whose President he is, extend 
further than the United States which elect Sen- 
ators and Representatives to Congress—than the 
United States which ordained and established the 
Constitution ? 

The third article of the Constitution vests 
‘«the judicial power of the United States” in 
certain courts and defines the jurisdiction of 
these courts. There are courts in the Terri- 
tories, created by act ot Congress. But the 
ierritorial courts are not courts of the United 
States as defined in the Constitution. Chief 
Justice Marshall said in 1828 (American Insur- 
ance Company vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 511), speak- 
ing of territorial courts: ‘‘ These courts, then, 
are not constitutional courts, in which the judi- 
cial power conferred by the Constitution on the 
general Government can be deposited. They 








are incapable of receiving it. They are legis- 
lative courts, created in virtue of the general 
right of sovereignty which exists with the Gov- 
ernment, or in virtue of that clause which en- 
ables Congress to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory belonging to 
the United States. The jurisdiction with which 
they are invested is not a part of that judicial 
power which is defined in the third article of the 
Constitution, but is conferred by Congress in the 
execution of those general powers which that 
body possesses over the Territories of the United 
States.” In 1871 Chief Justice Chase, in his 
opinion in the case of Clinton vs. Engelbracht 
(13 Wallace, 447), said: ‘* There is no Supreme 
Court of the United States, nor is there any Dis- 
trict Court of the United States in the sense of 
the Constitution, in the territory of Michigan. 
The judges are not appointed for the same terms, 
nor is the jurisdiction which they exercise part 
of the judicial power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion on the general Government. The courts 
are the legislative courts of the territory created 
in virtue of the clause which authorizes Congress 
to make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the Territories belonging to the United 
States.”” In legislation with reference to the 
judicial article, Congress has enacted that ‘ the 
United States shall be divided into judicial dis- 
tricts’”.—meaning by the United States the States 
merely. Provision is made for territorial courts 
in separate statutes. The judicial article, then, 
seems to mean by the ‘‘ United States” the 
States only, and not ‘‘ the whole American em- 
pire.” 
‘¢THE UNITED STATES” AS A SOVEREIGNTY. 


In short, the whole frame of government pro- 
vided by the Constitution implies a ‘+ United 
States” which consists of States and nothing 
else as the source of authority. The United 
States as a sovereignty—as a source of supreme 
law—consists of the States only. And thus the 
term ‘‘ United States” is used in the Constitu- 
tion incessantly in the limited sense. It would 
seem, then, that if that term is used therein in 
any other sense it would be so plainly indicated 
that no misconception would be possible. 

Is it used anywhere in the Constitution in the 
larger sense? ‘There is nothing to show that 
any variation in the meaning is intended. Why 
should there be? The framers were engaged in 
constructing a plan of government for a federal 
union of thirteen States. The States united were 
to form the ‘‘ United States.”” The Congress, 
the executive, the judiciary, were to be the Gov- 
ernment of the Union composed of the thirteen 
States thus united for common purposes. So far 
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as government and law were concerned—and it 
was government and law with which they were 
dealing—the whole Union was comprised in the 
thirteen States for which they were providing. 
The federal territory beyond the Alleghanies 
was, so far as these primary purposes were con- 
cerned, non-existent. That territory might have 
been transferred to England or Spain—it might 
have vanished from the face of the earth—and 
the thirteen United States would have remained 
just as they were. The federal Union would 
have been unimpaired. But suppose that terri- 
tory to have remained and the thirteen States to 
have dropped into the Atlantic: where then 
would have been ‘‘the United States of Amer- 
ica”’ for which the Constitution was to have 
been ordained ? 

Of course it is not implied that the Constitu- 
tion is silent as to the federal ‘territory. Art. 
IV., Sec. 3, @ 2 specifically gives to the Congress 
the power to ‘‘make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory . belonging 
to the United States.”” Notice—belonging to the 
United States, not a part of the United States. 
Is not the term ‘‘ United States” here plainly 
used in the narrower sense, limiting it to the 
political sovereignty to which the territory be- 
longed, but of which, in that sense, it was by no 
means a part ? 

It does not seem, indeed, that the larger 
meaning of the term ‘the United States ”"—the 
meaning which makes it include States and 
Territories—was in the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution at all. That meaning has been 
the result of a later growth. For lack of a dis- 
tinct territorial name, corresponding to ‘‘ France” 
or ‘‘ Germany,” the official name of the federal 
republic of States has come to be applied 
geographically to alk the land within the national 
boundaries. This is quite natural and proper. 
But it is just as well not to forget that there is a 
double use of the name, and that the Constitution 
seems to use it consistently only in the narrower 
sense. 


UNIFORMITY IN LEVYING INDIRECT TAXES. 


In fact, is there any real reason to suppose 
that any other than the limited meaning was in- 
tended in the constitutional limitation on the 
power of Congress to lay imposts—‘‘ but. all 
duties, imposts, and excises must be uniform 
throughout the United States ” ? 

The only reason Chief Justice Marshall tries 
to give is that ‘‘it is no less necessary in the 
principles of our Constitution that uniformity in 
the imposition of imposts, duties, and excises 
should be observed in the one than in the other” 
—.e., in the Territories no less than in the 





States. But this is not a constitutional reason. 
It is merely a reason in expediency, formulated 
on such experience of Territories as there had been 
up to that time. Now we are confronted with 
the possibility of owning territories with respect 
to which the necessity in question may be ex- 
actly the reverse of true. If, then, the fact of 
such necessity is the sole reason for applying the 
rule of uniformity to the Territories in common 
with the States, and if that necessity disappears 
as to any particular territories, at once the reason 
for such construction of the Constitution dis- 
appears also. Then the limitation reverts to its 
natural meaning when taken in connection with 
the rest of the Constitution—duties, imposts, and 
excises must be uniform throughout the States 
which form the Union. If that is the case, it is 
discretionary with Congress as to how far that 
uniformity shall be applied to territories. Con- 
gress may apply the uniformity to some territories 
and not to others—to Arizona and Oklahoma 
and net to the Philippines. ; 
Indeed, the reasons for requiring uniformity 
among the States are many and obvious. It was 
the States which confederated, but with many 
misgivings and jealousies. The taxing power 
was given to the federal Government with great 
reluctance. There was a sincere dread that 
States, especially small ones, might be oppressed 
by the new agency. Unless the taxing power 
should be so limited as to insure equality of bur- 
den, it might easily be that some States should 
be discriminated for and others against. In 
reading the debates in the convention it is this 
feature which appears everywhere. Hence when 
it was moved by Pinckney that duties should 
be ‘‘uniform and equal throughout the United 
States ’’ (Madison’s ‘‘ Journal of the Federal Con- 
vention,’’ Aug. 25) there was practicaliy no oppo- 
sition, and later the clause as it now stands was 
adopted unanimously. But it was uniformity 
among States which was apparently in mind. 





PROHIBITION ON EXPORT DUTIES. 


Another limitation on the federal taxing power 
is that relating to export dutzes: ‘+ No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State’’ (Art. I., Sec. 9, 4 5). It will be noticed 
that this is not an unqualified limitation on the 
power of Congress. It is not a prohibition to 
lay duties on exports, but on articles exported 
from any State. Does this prohibition apply to 
duties laid on articles exported from a terri- 
tory ? 

It would seem that the inhibition could not be 
so applied. <A ‘State’ in the sense of the Con- 
stitution is a member of the Union—one of the 
political units which shares in powers distributed 
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under our dual system of government. A 
territory is not a member of the Union and 
has none of the constitutional political rights 
which belong to the States. A territory is not 
a State. 

However, the Supreme Court has held that 
under some circumstances and for some purpose 
a territory may be considered to be to all intents 
a State. In construing a treaty with France, 
for instance, under which certain privileges were 
given to French subjects within the States, it 
was ruled that the same privileges were due in 
the Territories (Geofrey vs. Riggs, 133 U. S., 
258). But treaties are to be construed liberally 
and according to their probable intent, so that 
this construction can hardly have much weight. 
(See also Talbot vs. Silver Bow Company, 139 
U. S., 438.) 

These cases can have no bearing on the ques- 
tion before us. The decisions of the court are 
clear, positive, and frequent, to the purport that 
by a State the Constitution means always and 
only a member of the Union. In Hepburn vs. 
Ellzey (2 Cranch, 445) Chief Justice Marshall 
for the court admitted that some writers on 
jurisprudence used the term ‘‘ State” as applied 
to any organized political society, whether sov- 
ereign or not. But he held that this could not 
be the sense of the Constitution—that within the 
meaning of the Constitution the District of Co- 
lumbia was not a State. Subsequently (New 
Orleans vs. Winter, 1 Wheaton, 91) the court 
applied this doctrine still further, declaring that 
no territory is a State in the sense of the Consti- 
tution. What a treaty with France may mean 
is one thing; what the Constitution of the 
United States means is quite different. A terri- 
tory is not a State; then there is no prohibition 
on laying a tax on articles exported from a ter- 
ritory. 


DIRECT TAXES. 


It has already been held that Congress can lay 
a direct tax on a territory. The limitation on 
this form of the taxing power of Congress is 
unqualified: ‘* No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken” (Art. I., Sec. 9, @ 4). The limitation 
does not relate to any particular place or circum- 
stances, but restricts the power whenever exerted 
at all. Hence if a direct tax is imposed on a 
territory it must be in proportion to population 
(Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 Wheaton, 317). 
The power itself, so far as its application to a 
territory is concerned, may easily be inferred 
from the general power of Congress to govern 
territories. 


CITIZENSHIP BY ANNEXATION ? 


Do the inhabitants of ceded territory become 
citizens of the United States? So far as inter- 
national law is concerned, the inhabitants of ceded 
territory transfer their allegiance. They become 
subject to the sovereignty of the new nation. 
Citizenship, with the rights and privileges which 
may be implied in it, is a matter of municipal 
law only, with which international law has no 
concern. Therefore the question resolves itself 
at once into an inquiry as to the application of 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

‘Evidently a treaty of cession may stipulate 
that the inhabitants of ceded territory may, in 
whole or in part, become citizens of the United 
States, either immediately or under certain con- 
tingencies. The treaty of 1803 with France, 
by which Louisiana was acquired, had the fol- 
lowing provision: ‘Article 1II. The inhabitants 
of the ceded territory shall be incorporated in 
the Union of the United States and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of 
the federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; and in the meantime 
they shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the 
religion which they profess.” The treaty of 
1819 with Spain for the cession of Florida had a 
provision (Art. VI.) in almost the same words as 
the above, as did the treaty of 1848 with Mexico 
involving the cession of California and New Mex- 
ico (Art. IX.). 

By this it is clear that in none of these cases 
was the United States bound to regard the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory as citizens of the 
United States prior to the admission of the new 
land into the Union. 

Further, it is obvious that in neither case 

could the term ‘inhabitants ’’ have been so con- 
strued as to include wild Indians, or negroes, or 
any other persons who, under the laws of the 
United States, were incapable of becoming cit- 
izens. , 
The treaty with Russia in 1867 for the acqui- 
sition of Alaska was somewhat different. It 
provided for the immediate admission of such 
inhabitants, excepting uncivilized native tribes, 
‘«to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States.”’ 
The right of citizenship herein guaranteed is 
evidently a treaty right—legal, because treaties 
are a part of the supreme law of the land. 

The treaty-making power, then, may specify 
what inhabitants of the ceded territory may be- 
come citizens of the United States and under 
what conditions. 

Does the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
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stitution go further than this and at once, as 
soon as ceded territory becomes a part of the 
territory of the United States, by its own force 
make all the inhabitants citizens ? 

‘he definition of citizenship is as follows: 
‘©All persons born or naturalized in the Unit- 
ed States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
States wherein they reside ’’ (Amendment XIV., 
Sec. 1). 

The inhabitants of ceded territory transfer 
their allegiance. ‘They are not necessarily there- 
by ‘‘naturalized”’ in the sense of acquiring citi- 
zenship. That would be a matter within the 
competence of Congress to decide, so far as the 
treaty with Spain has not covered the ground. 

Further, it seems plain that uncivilized natives 
under tribal relations would occupy the same 
status precisely as our own Indians or the ‘‘un- 
civilized tribes ” of Alaska. They would be ‘* do- 
mestic dependent nations,’ as Marshall called 
them (Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, 5 Peters, 1). 
They are, in fact, ‘‘Indians’*"—and the four- 
teenth amendment does not make citizens of 
Indians (Report of Senate Committee on Ju- 
diciary, Dec. 14, 1870). 

Again, transfer of allegiance in the absence of 
specific treaty stipulations could not be construed 
as naturalization of such persons as those to whom 
the laws of the United States deny naturalization. 
The existing law (Forty-seventh Cong., First Ses- 
sion, Ch. 126, Sec. 9) forbids the admission of 
Chinese to citizenship. Repeated judicial deci- 
sions have interpreted the naturalization act which 
applies only to ‘* white persons and persons of 
African descent” (U. S. Revised Statutes, Sec. 
2169). Thus naturalization has been denied to a 
native of Japan (in re Saito, 62 Fed. Rep., 126), 
to a native of Burmah (in ve Po, 28 N. Y. S., 
383), and to a native Hawaiian (én re Kanaka 
Nian, 21 Pac., 993). 

It would seem to follow that it is entirely 
within the scope of the treaty-making power and 
the legislative power to prescribe what inhabit- 
ants of annexed territory shall become citizens by 
virtue of allegiance. 


CITIZENSHIP BY BIRTH. 


But after annexation is effected will persons 
born in the annexed territory become citizens 
under the fourteenth amendment? It has al- 
ready been decided by the Supreme Court in the 
case of a person born in the United States of 
Chinese parentage, whose father is not a citizen, 
but is domiciled in California, that such person, 
being subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, is a citizen (United States vs. Wong 
Kim Ark, 169 U. 8., 649). It will be noticed 
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that the person concerned in this case was born 
in California, a State of the Union. 

In considering whether the principle of this 
case is to be applied to territory of the United 
States not included within States, the court must 
take into account the fact that the geographic 
application of the term ‘‘ United States” relates 
to two distinct areas—‘‘the whole American em- 
pire,’’ on the one hand, and the States, excluding 
federal territory, on the other; that the latter is 
the sense plainly required in the original Consti- 
tution in many places and not necessarily de- 
barred in others; that thus there must be some 
specific reason for holding that the ‘‘ United 
States’ of the fourteenth amendment is a differ- 
ent sort of thing from the ‘‘ United States ”’ of 
the preamble. Or if the court holds that the 
two senses of the term are indifferent and that 
it may apply either, surely discretion may be 
used in the selection of that sense which on the 
whole best accords with the present interests of 
the republic. Besides, in the last supposition 
the decision of the political branch of the Gov- 
ernment would seem to be binding on the court. 

It therefore is by no means a settled thing 
that persons born in annexed territory are by 
mere force of the fourteenth amendment citizens 
of the United States. On the other hand, a 
reasonable interpretation would limit the constitu- 
tional requirement to the States, leaving citizen- 
ship within territories to legislative discretion. 


SUFFRAGE. 


The question of suffrage, under the limitations 
of the fifteenth amendment, is not a source of 
difficulty. The provision is: ‘‘The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” Assuming citizenship 
of the civilized inhabitants of annexed territory, 
it by no means follows that Congress is bound to 
extend to them at once universal suffrage or, in- 
deed, any suffrage at all. The first territorial 
government of the Territory of Orleans (the set- 
tled part of the Louisiana Purchase, in which 
was the city of New Orleans) included a govern- 
or, judges, and a legislative council, all appoint. 
ed by the President of the United States. Suf- 
frage restricted by an educational or property 
qualification does not come under the inhibition 
of the amendment. These possibilities afford 
ample room for a frame of government suitable 
to such territories as the Philippines. 


INTERSTATE NAVIGATION. 


The navigation laws of the United States may 
easily be adapted to the conditions of annexed 
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territory over sea. Art. I., Sec. 9, | 6 is this: 
‘« No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another; nor shall vessels bound 
to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another.”’ This is a limitation 
on the commerce power of Congress (Art. I., 
Sec. 8, & 3). But it will be seen that it is not 
an unqualified limitation—it relates merely to 
State equality and interstate commerce. As an- 
nexed territory is not necessarily a State, the 
limitation cannot apply to such territory as re- 
mains subject to the control of Congress. It is 
quite at the discretion of that body whether uni- 
formity of commerce regulations shall be applied 
to territories on the same basis as to the States. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS. 


There remain the limitations on the power of 
the federal Government in the interest of per- 
sonal rights—the so-called federal bill of rights, 
found mainly in the first eight amendments and 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth. These are 
unqualified limitations and undoubtedly apply 
wherever the jurisdiction of the United States 
extends, both in States and in territories. But 
what are these rights ? Personal freedom, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, the right of assembly and petition, 
trial by jury—are these of necessity a danger 
to the administration of colonies? Perhaps a 
drum-head court-martial might be a more speedy 
means of dealing with uncivilized people than 
would a jury trial. After all, however, a jury 
is merely a means of inferring facts from evidence, 
and it is not of the essence of the system that 
jurymen should themselves be uncivilized. The 
federal bill of rights is no bar to suitable govern- 
ment of tropical territories. 


SUMMARY. 


In brief, then, these seem to be the essen- 
tial facts so far as the constitutional implica- 
tions of a colonial policy are concerned. The 
power to acquire territory is no longer seri- 
ously questioned. The purposes of annexation 
are not limited by the Constitution, but are at 
the discretion of the political branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It'is not necessary, therefore, that 
annexed territory should be destined for state- 
hood. It may be held permanently as a colony, 
for purposes of national defense or from economic 
considerations. It may be held in trust for the 
inhabitants, with the expectation of ultimately 
turning it over to them should they so desire and 
should they prove themselves capable of orderly 
government. Meanwhile the government of such 
territory 1s subject to the control of Congress. 


The inhabitants of annexed territory do not by 
virtue of annexation necessarily all become citi- 
zens of the United States—it is not beyond ques- 
tion that any of them do so become. The four- 
teenth amendment is not of necessity so to be 
construed as to make birth in annexed territory 
result in American citizenship. The fourteenth 
amendment relates to the ‘‘ United States.”” That 
is a term which has two meanings: in the larger 
sense it includes all that is within the national 
boundaries—‘‘the whole American empire,” as 
Chief Justice Marshall calls it ; in the more re- 
stricted sense it includes only the States, but 
excludes all federal territory. It is in the second 
—the restricted—sense that the term is used in 
the Constitution as denoting the sovereign power 
whose governmental agencies are therein provided 
—a sovereign power in which the territories have 
no share: ‘‘ We, the people of the United States 

. . do ordain and establish this Constitution.” 
It is by no means proved that the term occurs 
anywhere in the Constitution in any other sense. 
Territories are not ‘‘ States’ within the meaning 
of the Constitution, and the ‘‘ United States ”’ in 
its restricted governmental sense is merely the 
‘« States”? federally united. From these con- 
siderations it follows that some constitutional in- 
conveniences apprehended from annexation of 
lands over sea and inhabited by inferior races 
are not likely to occur. Congress may lay a 
direct tax on such territories, subject only to the 
constitutional limitation of proportion to popula- 
tion. 

The limitation of uniformity placed by the 
Constitution on the power to lay indirect taxes 
is confined to ‘‘the United States,’ which may 
well mean the States. Thus there would be no 
such limitation so far as territories are concerned, 
and hence Congress would be quite free to main- 
tain therein such system of duties and excises as 
circumstances may warrant, irrespective of the 
policy controlling the ‘‘States.’’ The navigation 
laws are constitutionally limited also with refer- 
ence only to the ‘‘ States.’’ Thus Congress may, 
if it seems expedient so to do, establish the 
‘¢open door” in over-sea territories without let 
or hindrance from the Constitution. Such per- 
sonal rights as the Constitution guarantees within 
the whole jurisdiction of the national Govern- 
ment—both in States and in territories—are on 
the whole such as would not materially impede 
adequate control of federal territory, and at the 
same time such as we would wish to extend to 
all people under the American flag. , 

The acquisition of tropical territcries may or 
may not be in accordance with sound policy. 
The control of such territories presents few se- 
rious constitutional difficulties. 
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MR. WILSON AND CAPTAIN MAHAN ON THE 
WAR. 


MONG the articles on war subjects in the 

January Harper's there is a résumé of the 

naval lessons of the war by Mr. W. H. Wilson, 

the English author of ‘‘Ironclads in Action.” 

Mr. Wilson has not much of an opinion of the 

Spaniard as a sea-fighter. Speaking as an 
Englishman he says : 

‘In all our past wars the Americans are the 
people who have most seriously challenged our 
claim to be lords of the sea. Paul Jones, Hull, 
and Decatur are the names to us of men who 
were the equals of our great sea-captains. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, since the days of 
Drake and Hawkins, have been the enemies we 


have feared least. 
SPAIN NEVER A FORMIDABLE SEA POWER. 


‘« Rodney, in the war of American independ- 
ence, defeated them with scarcely an effort, and 


time after time British frigates captured Spanish - 


frigates with absurdly small loss to our crews. 
It is curious to note that in his ‘ Life of Rodney’ 
Mr. Hannay, one of our most distinguished naval 
historians, speaks of ‘the extraordinary fatuity 
which has distinguished the modern Spanish 
admiral and general.’ ‘ Extraordinary fatuity’ 
is the one phrase for Spain’s course of action in 
the present war. ‘A war with Spain,’ says Bren- 
ton, ‘was always popular with our sailors, who 
despised her for her want of skill.’ In our fight 
for life of 1796-1808. the battle of St. Vincent 
serves to illustrate once more the hopeless feeble- 
ness of the Spanish navy. Nelson and our great 
captains looked upon ‘the dons’ with undisguised 
contempt. ‘A Spanish ship chased is a Spanish 
ship taken’ was a saying of those days, which 
seems still to hold true when the chaser is 
manned by Anglo-Saxons. Of all things, na- 
tional character changes most slowly, and what 
Spaniards were in the last century they still 
remain, while the introduction of steam and 
machinery into naval war has yet further handi- 
capped them. They lack mechanical aptitude as 
a.race, and have, to judge by the records of the 
present war, failed to make the best use of the 
admirable weapons with which English and Ital- 
ian designers have supplied them. Bad as they 
were in handling sailing ships—when it would 
take them twenty-four hours to form line of bat- 
tle, a maneuver which British seamen executed 
in as many minutes—they are yet worse in hus- 


banding the frail structures of steel and the com- 
plicated engines and machinery which make up 
the modern ship of war.” 

In such low estimation does Mr. Wilson hold 
the Spanish character in the matter of naval 
warfare that he ventures the opinion that the 
Americans would have probably thrashed the 
Spaniards even if the ships had been reversed ; 
that is, if Schley’s and Sampson’s men had been 
on the Colon, Oquendo, etc., and the Spaniards 
had manned the Oregon, the Jowa, and the rest 
of the American fleet. Even if the victory would 
not have come to the Americans under these cir- 
cumstances, he is confident that they would have 
inflicted awful damage on their opponents. 


SANTIAGO MORE WONDERFUL THAN MANILA. 


My. Wilson differs somewhat from the majority 
of critics of the two great sea-fights of the war in 
considering the victory of the Santiago fleet as 
greatly more extraordinary than Admiral Dewey’s 
victory in Manila harbor. Without a word of 
disparagement of Dewey’s victory, he gives it as 
his opinion that it was mere madness for Montojo 
to fight ; that he should have landed his men and 
guns and have destroyed his vessels on the ap- 
pearance of Dewey. Mr. Wilson tabulates the 
Spanish and American strength before Santiago 
and does not at all consider the odds hopelessly 
against the former. 

The battle of Manila Mr. Wilson simply con- 
siders an added illustration of the hopelessness 
of old ships against modern cruisers, and finds 
little to be learned besides. Of the specific les- 
sons of the war he emphasizes the necessity, too, 
of coaling bases and of the advantage of fight- 
ing near one’s own home. He thinks little of 
monitors, and is surprised that the United States 
has ordered more of this class of vessels. He 
finds in the bombardment of Santiago a fresh 
proof that ships and forts will never contend on 
equal terms. ‘‘Shots which strike the earth and 
throw up mountains of dust are practically wasted. 
The vulnerable target in the fort is thus little 
larger than the muzzles of the guns mounted. 
The ship, on the other hand, is vulnerable almost 
anywhere, and can be put out of action by asin- 
gle lucky hit on the water-.line where this is not 
protected with thick armor.” 


THE TORPEDO BOAT. 


Several writers seem to consider that the late 
war showed the torpedo boat to be of little 
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account, but Mr. Wilson thinks the war has 
made no contribution to our knowledge on this 
subject. He says: ‘* The French advocates of the 
small craft have never suggested that two or 
three isolated boats could attack a squadron of 
battleships in broad daylight with the faintest 
hope of success. They have always pictured 
swarms of boats falling upon isolated ships by 
night, and they have urged that during daylight 
no torpedo-boat attack should be made until the 
battleship’s auxiliary battery has been put out of 
action. The rush of the Furor and Pluton at 
Santiago was as useless as would be a charge ex- 
ecuted by a troop of cavalry upon a regiment of 
perfectly intact infantry and a couple of batteries 
of artillery. 

thrown away.” 


QUICK-FIRING SMALL-BORE GUNS. 


In the matter of gun calibers Mr. Wilson notes 
the failure of the big guns to make any consider- 
able proportion of hits at Santiago. He says the 
British navy calculates an average of one hit in 
four shots with its thirteen-and-a-half-inch guns. 
With apparently equal gunnery talent the Amer- 
icans shot some sixty or eighty heavy shells at 
Santiago, with but two solitary hits, which seems 
to show that with these heavy guns there is a 
very great difference between target practice and 
action. The Santiago battle does seem to have 
confirmed the experience of the Yalu that quick- 
firing artillery of moderate caliber is in every 
way the most effective, and there is a general 
movement in European navies toward small bores 
and quicker firing. In the German navy battle- 
ships are being built armed with only quick- 
firers. 


Captain Mahan Explains the Distribution of 
Our Fleets. 

As one would expect, Captain Mahan’s article 
in McClure’s on the sea-fight and its lesson of the 
late war are more concerned with the strategic 
movements of the Spanish and American fleets. 
Captain Mahan discusses the preparedness of the 
two countries for war and the naval philosophy 
which governed the movements of the American 
fleet very exhaustively and technically. The dis- 
position of our own fleet he explains as worth- 
less, and it is interesting to have their authorita- 
tive declaration of the motives which governed 
our naval board of strategy : 

‘¢The monitors were all sent to Key West, 
where they would be at hand to act against Ha- 
vana; the narrowness of the field in which that 
city, Key West, and Mantanzas are comprised 
making their slowness less of a drawback, while 
the moderate weather which might be expected 


The two destroyers were really 


to prevail would permit their shooting to be less 
inaccurate. The station of the flying squadron 
in Hampton Roads, though not so central as New 
York relatively to the more important commer- 
cial interests, upon which, if upon any, the Span- 
ish attack might fall, was more central as regards 
the whole coast ; and, above all, was nearer than 
New York to Havana and to Porto Rico. The 
time element also entered the calculations in an- 
other way, for a fleet of heavy ships is more 
certainly able to put to sea at a moment’s notice, 
in all conditions of tide and weather, from the 
Chesapeake than from New York Bay. In short, 
the position chosen may be taken to indicate that, 
in the opinion of the Navy Department and its 
advisers, Cervera was not likely to attempt a dash 
at an Atlantic port, and that it was more im- 
portant to be able to reach the West Indies 
speedily than to protect New York or Boston : a 
conclusion which the writer entirely shared. 


INADEQUATE COAST DEFENSE. 


‘¢The country, however, should not fail to 
note that the division of the armored fleet into 
two sections, nearly a thousand miles apart, 
though probably the best that could be done 
under all the circumstances of the moment, was 
contrary to sound practice ; and that the condi- 
tions which made it necessary should not have 
existed. Thus deficient coast protection reacts un- 
favorably upon the war fleet, which in all its move- 
ments should be free from any responsibility for 
the mere safety of the ports it quits. Undersuch 
conditions as then obtained, it might have been 
possible for Spain to force our entire battle fleet 
from its offensive undertaking against Cuba and 
to relegate it to mere coast defense. Had Cer- 
vera’s squadron, instead of being dispatched 
alone to the Antilles, been recalled to Spain, as 
it should have been, and there reénforced by the 
two armored ships which afterward went to Suez 
with Camara, the approach of this compact body 
would have compelled our fleet to concentrate; for 
each of our divisions of three ships—prior to the 
arrival of the Oregon—would have been too weak 
to hazard an engagement with the enemy’s six. 

‘¢ When thus concentrated, where should it be 
placed ? Off Havana or at Hampton Roads? It 
could not be at both. The answer undoubtedly 
should be ‘ Off Havana ;’ for there it would be 
guarding the most important part of the enemy’s 
coast, blocking the access to it of the Spanish fleet, 
and at the same time covering Key West, our naval 
base of operations. But if the condition of our 
coast defenses at all corresponded to the tremors 
of our seaport citizens, the Government manifest- 
ly would be unable to hold the fleet thus at the 
front. Had it, on the contrary, been impossible 
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for an enemy’s fleet to approach nearer than 
three miles to our seacoast, without great and 
evident danger of having ships damaged which 
could not be replaced and of wasting ammunition 
at ranges too long even for bombardments, the 
Spanish battle fleet would have kept away, and 
would have pursued its proper object of support- 
ing their campaign in Cuba by driving off our 
fleet—if it could. It is true that no amount of 
fortification will secure the coasting trade beyond 
easy gun-shot of the works ; but as the enemy’s 
battle fleet could not have devoted itself for long 
to molesting the coasters—because our fleet 
would thereby be drawn to the spot—that duty 
must have devolved upon vessels of another 
class, against which we also would have provided, 
and did provide, by the squadron of cruisers 
under Commodore Howell. In short, proper 
coast defense, the true and necessary complement 
of an efficient navy, releases the latter for its 
proper work—offensive, upon the open seas or 
off the enemy’s shores.” 





THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER. 
N the United Service Magazine for December 
Capt. Charles Sidney Clark writes on ‘‘ The 
Volunteer in War.” His article is addressed to 
British readers, and its chief purpose is disclosed 
in the opening paragraph : 

‘¢ The Hispano- American War might well have 
excited the interest of many Britons, if for no 
other reason than that in it were tested in battle 
and campaign volunteers of English, Scotch, and 
Irish descent—volunteers not differing greatly in 
any respect from their cousins in the volunteer 
service across the Atlantic. If, as a great naval 
expert is reported to have said, the naval com- 
bats between the American navy and that of 
Spain were a dress rehearsal of a naval war be- 
tween England and another power, may we not 
say that in the American volunteer of 1898 we 
have seen the British volunteer as he will be ina 
future war? Clothes do not make the man, but 
blood and training, manners and customs; and 
given two volunteers of the same blood and 
training, the volunteer in helmet and red coat 
will make the same showing in war as the man in 
campaign hat and coat of the bonnie blue.”’ 


In short, Captain Clark aims to show, from a. 


study of the American volunteer in action, what 
may be expected of the British volunteer when 
the time comes for him to fight—as many think, 
in the near future. 


THE VOLUNTEER’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


In another paragraph Captain Clark sums up 
the distinctive qualities of our volunteer soldier 
as he saw them : 


‘¢ In disposition he is silent, grim, and patient. 

He marches silently and swiftly with few jests 
and no songs, and dies, the correspondents tell us, 
in ‘silent heaps without a sound.’ The look of 
‘men with empires in their brains’ is in his face, 
as it was in the faces of his fathers of whom 
Lowell sang ; and we are told that in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines both natives and Spaniards 
seemed to have a cold chill run up and down their 
spines when American advance guards fixed upon 
them that look. He is resourceful, ingenious, 
and inventive ; can do anything, from repairing 
locomotive engines, as he did in Cuba, and build- 
ing telephone lines, as he did in Porto Rico, to 
the smallest mechanical jobs and most intricate 
‘bookkeeping. He has all the American inde- 
pendence, and does not wait for orders until he 
takes root, but takes the initiative and fights or 
marches on his own hook if he loses his officers 
or is separated from his company. The men 
who reached the top of San Juan Hill at the end 
of the famous charge were found to be, in one 
company, from five or six regiments. Losing 
their own commands, they had stepped into the 
ranks of the strange company and had gone on 
as if nothing had happened, and with the same 
esprit de corps as if with their own chums and 
‘bunkies.’”’ 

Captain Clark classifies the defects of the vol- 
unteers as follows : 

‘¢1, Physical shortcomings of trained and 
‘hardened’ men of the original National Guard. 

‘2, Inability of recruits, up to the physical 
standard, to understand the necessity of the en- 
forcement of sanitary rules. 

‘¢3, Inability of all classes to eat or thrive 
upon army rations, and consequent tendency to 
indiscretion in eating and drinking outside the 
lines. 

‘¢4, Unsuitability of National Guard weapons 
and equipment.” 

Captain Clark attributes the high death-rate 
among the troops to the policy of rejecting dis- 
ciplined men from the National Guard and filling 
the ranks with boy recruits who had never been 
at the State camps and had not learned how to 
take care of themselves. He thinks it was a 
mistake to reject trained Guardsmen who fell 
slightly below the army standard, as they would 
have made better soldiers than the raw recruits 
who were taken in their places, although, of 
course, men below the standard should never have 
been admitted to the Guard in the first place. 

In the volunteers as a class Captain Clark 
found these merits : 

‘‘], Ability to take the initiative. 

‘©2, Unexpected and gratifying efficiency of 
officers. 
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¢¢3. Coolness and courage under fire. 
‘¢4, Self-reliance and adaptability.” 


LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


Captain Clark says in conclusion : 

‘¢ Here, then, is a fact for military nations to 
ponder—that the volunteer in America is as good 
a fighter as the regular. The military strength 
of the country must, then, be measured not by 
the size of its army, but by its capacity to pro- 
duce volunteers and maintain them. And since 
the State adjutant-generals report a total of 10, - 
149,598 capable of volunteer service, and war 
expenses of $510,000,000 have been more than 
met by a small tax cheerfully paid, it may be 
concluded the military resources of the United 
States are great. 

‘¢To summarize, what has been learned re- 
garding the American volunteer and what we 
may conclude may possibly be learned regarding 
his British cousin in the future is— 

‘¢1. Only men up to the army standard phys- 
ically should be permitted to enlist in the volun- 
teers, in order that only trained and ‘ hardened ’ 
men may be used in war, and the necessity of 
recruiting at the last moment may be avoided. 

‘¢2. As a natural sequence, that captains and 
commissioned officers should be deprived of the 
incentive to enlist men not up to the standard by 
the abolition of per capita allowances, and the 
substitution of fixed allowances, not dependent 
on strength of company or regiment and sufficient 
to pay expenses without contribution by the men. 

‘¢3, That special rations, of better quality 
than those furnished regulars, and special light 
equipment, must be provided to volunteers in 
active service. 

‘¢4, That volunteer officers are generally ef- 
ficient and volunteer enlisted men are as brave 
and reliable as the average ‘ Tommy.’ ” 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S WORK. 


oo hospital experiences of Red Cross nurses 
in our late war more than once suggested 
the untiring devotion and invaluable services of 
Florence Nightingale and her corps of helpers in 
the Crimean War. In the December number of 
Cornhill the Rev. W. H. Fitchett interrupts his 
thrilling series of papers describing ‘‘ Fights for 
the Flag’’ to tell the story of the remarkable 
work undertaken and accomplished under the 
personal direction of this ‘‘angel of the hos- 
pitals,”” as she was called. 

Mr. Fitchett’s account of conditions in the 
British hospitals at the front in the Crimea re- 
minds us of things that we would like to forget 
in our own very recent history : 


‘¢ What a passion of mingled wrath and pity 
was kindled in Great Britain when the story was 
known of the brave men dying untended in the 
hospitals at Scutari or Kululi, or perishing of 
cold and hunger in the trenches about Sebasto- 
pol, can be easily imagined. There were over 
13,000 sick in the hospitals. The death-rate at 
Scutari was 42 per cent.; in the Kululi Hospital 
it rose to 52 per cent. -Four patients out of 
every five who underwent amputation died of 
hospital gangrene. The doctors showed all the 
devotion the world has learned to expect from 
them when face to face with human suffering, 
but they were few in number, were denied the 
common appliances of the sick-room, and were 
bound as with iron fetters by a brainless routine. 
Pen pictures of scenes in the British hospitals 
might be selected from Russell’s letters to the 
Times, which for their graphic horror are almost 
without parallel in literature. They picture 
scenes which recall the circles of Dante’s In- 
ferno. Medicines and medical appliances lay 
wasted on the beach at Varna or forgotten in the 
holds of vessels in Balaklava harbor, while 
wounded British soldiers in the great hospital of 
Scutari were perishing with wounds undressed 
and amid filth which would have disgraced a 
tribe of savages. 


‘¢ ORGANIZED PITY.” 


‘‘A wave of amazed pity, flavored with gen- 
erous wrath, swept over Great Britain when all 
this was realized. Money was poured into the 
Patriotic Fund till it rose to more than £1,000,- 
000. Medical stores were sent out by the ton. 
The medical staff was multiplied till there was 
one doctor for every ninety-five soldiers in the 
entire British force. The trouble, however, had 
never arisen from a deficiency of supplies, but 
only from a bankruptcy of brains and method in 
their use. The army was being strangled by a 
system which was omnipotent for mischief, but 
well-nigh helpless for any useful service. But 
the sufferings of the British sick and the insan- 
itary hell into which the British hospitals had 
sunk thrilled the hearts of all women in the three 
kingdoms with a half-fierce pity, and to Mr. 
Sidney Herbert belongs the distinction of turn- 
ing the fine element of that pity into a useful 
force, which wrought in a few brief months 
one of the most beneficent miracles recorded in 
the history of army nursing. He saw that what 
the hospitals needed was woman’s quick wit, 
swift pity, and faculty of patient service. Offers 
to go out and nurse the dying British soldiers 
were poured in upon the War Office from tender- 
hearted women of every rank of life. 

‘‘ Pity, however, had to be organized and 
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wisely led, and Sidney Herbert turned to Flor- 
ence Nightingale, asking her if she would go to 
the East, carrying the resources of Great Britain 
in the palm of her woman’s hand, and organize a 
nursing service in the great hospital at Scutari. 
A letter from Florence Nightingale offering her 
services crossed Mr. Herbert’s letter asking if she 
would give them.”’ 


A PIONEER OF THE RED CROSS. 


Florence Nightingale took her name from the 
city of Florence, where she was born, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy English household. She was a 
woman of fine intellect, clear judgment, and, as 
her Crimean record proved, of heroic spirit and 
indomitable will. Dean Stanley has called her 
‘¢a woman of commanding genius.’ Before the 
Yrimean War broke out she had spent ten years 
studying nursing as a fine art and had organized 
a home for sick governesses in London. Then 
came the opportunity of her life in the call to the 
Kast. 

‘¢On October 21, 1854, she sailed with a band 
of 38 nurses—of whom 10 were Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Mercy and 14 members of an Anglican 
sisterhood—for Scutari. ‘I am naturally a very 
shy person,’ she says: certainly she had a keen 
horror of parade, and she started with her gal- 
lant band without public notice or farewell. At 
Boulogne, however, it became known that this 
company of ladies, with their uniform dark dress, 
were nurses on their way to the Crimea, and the 
white-capped fisherwomen of the place thronged 
round them and carried their luggage to the rail- 
road station, scornfully refusing to let a man so 
much as touch an article! The band of heroines 
reached Scutari on November 5, the very day of 
Inkerman. The great barrack hospital there was 
a huge quadrangle, a quarter of a mile on each 
face ; its corridors, rising story above story, had 
a linear extent of four miles. The hospital when 
the nurses landed held 2,300 patients ; no less 
than two miles, that is, of sick-beds—beds foul 
with every kind of vileness. The mattresses 
were strewn two deep in the corridors ; the wards 
were rank with fever and cholera and the odor of 
undressed wounds. And to this great army of 
the sick and the dying the wounded from Inker- 
man in a few hours were added, bringing the 
number up to 5,000. Into what Russell calls 
‘the hell’ of this great temple of pain and foul- 
ness moved the slight and delicate form of this 
English lady, with her band of nurses. 


A MIGHTY TRANSFORMATION. 


‘« Instantly a new intelligence, instinct with 
pity, aflame with energy, fertile with womanly 
invention, swept through the hospital. Clumsy 


male devices were dismissed, almost with a ges- 

ture, into space. Dirt became a crime, fresh air 
and clean linen, sweet food and soft hands a 
piety. A great kitchen was organized which pro- 

vided well-cooked food for 1,000 men. Washing 
was a lost art in the hospital; but this band of 
women created, as with a breath, a great laundry, 

and a strange cleanliness crept along the walls 

and beds of the hospital. In their warfare with 

disease and pain these women showed a resolu- 

tion as high as the men of their race showed 

against the gray-coated battalions of Inkerman 

or in the frozen trenches before Sebastopol. 

Muddle-headed male routine was swept ruthless- 

ly aside. If the commissariat failed to supply 

requisites, Florence Nightingale, who had great 

funds at her disposal, instantly provided them 

herself, and the heavy-footed officials found the 

swift feet of these women outrunning them in 

every path of help and pity. Only one flash of 

anger is reported to have broken the serene calm 

which served as a mask for the steel-like and 

resolute will of Florence Nightingale. Some 

stores had arrived from England; sick men were 

languishing for them. But routine required 

that they should be ‘ inspected’ by¢ a board be- 

fore being issued, and the board, moving with 
heavy-footed slowness, had not completed its 

work when night fell. The stores were, there- 

fore, with official phlegm, locked up, and their 

use denied to the sick. Between the needs of 

hundreds of sick men, that is, and the comforts 

they required was the locked door, the symbol 

of red tape. Florence Nightingale called a cou- 

ple of orderlies, walked to the door, and quietly 

ordered them to burst it open and the stores to 

be distributed ! ” 

‘¢ Tt was, perhaps, in the operating-room that 
Florence Nightingale showed in its highest form 
the mastery she obtained over the spirits of her 
soldier patients. “ This fragile English lady was 
known to toil for twenty hours continuously ainid 
her band of nurses and her miles of patients.”’ 

‘¢ The miracle wrought by this band of nurses 
—this entrance of woman into the hell of British 
hospitals in the East—is capable of being ex- 
pressed in cold statistics. They found the death- 
rate in the great hospital at Scutari 42 per cent. ; 
they brought it down to 2 per cent!” 

‘¢ The Geneva Convention was held within ten 
years of Florence Nightingale’s labors in the 
East, and now its red cross, gleaming on every 
modern battlefield since, is, in a sense, Florence 
Nightingale’s monument. Shestill lives, a white. 
haired invalid, well-nigh eighty years old, and 
when her gentle life ends one of the noblest ca- 
reers lived by a woman .in modern history will 
come to a close.”’ 
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DR. HALE ON THE CZAR’S MESSAGE. 
R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE takes in 


the January New England Magazine a | 


very different view of the Czar’s peace manifesto 
from that taken by Kipling in his warning poem, 
‘«The Truce of the Bear.” Dr. Hale takes the 
message of Nicholas in good faith and with re- 
joicing, and traces its continuity from the peace 
dreams of Antonines and Henry IV. He hopes 
that in a quarter of a century there will be a per- 
manent tribunal of the united kingdoms, empires, 
and republics of the world, and which shall do 
for all Christendom what our Supreme Court or 
something of what our Supreme Court does for 
the United States. In a quarter of a century 
this may come about. ‘‘ Let us hope,” Dr. Hale 
says, ‘+in less time.”’ 


HOW THE PEACE TRIBUNAL MAY COME. 


‘« As to detail, it is probable that two or three 
of the powers will first agree on such a tribunal. 
That tribunal will exist. Its decisions shall be 
so calm and clear that the powers which have 
created it will be willing to submit more and 
more cases for its inquiry and solution. Then 
some fourth power will propose to join this 
league, and a fifth and a sixth, till the great pow- 
ers and the smaller powers are at one—not in 
government, not in religion, not in taking the 
same view of education, of health, or even of 
personal duty, but in the determination that ques- 
tions of controversy shall be left to one tribunal 
to decide them, according to the principles, not 
hard to find, of international law.”’ 


THE CZAR’S MAGNIFICENT MANIFESTO. 


‘¢And now we come to a Christmas time 
which marks the conclusion of a year in which 
this policy of a central board of jurisprudence 
has received magnificent accessions. “The Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia has distinguished him- 
self, among all the sovereigns of our time, 
among all sovereigns since Henry IV., by pledg- 
ing himself to the great design. Read his mag- 
nificent manifesto. It should be printed in the 
calendars of the new-born year. It should be 
pasted as a broadside on the walls of temples and 
courts and arsenals. The words of it should be 
remembered by all children in the schools as 
they remember the words of the Declaration of 
Independence. Here is a monument which may 
be made to mark the beginning of the world’s 
course on its new career. 

‘« This conference of the nations would be, by 
the help of God, a happy presage of the century 
which is about to open. It will bring together 
in one focus the efforts of all the states which are 


sincerely seeking to make the great conception of 
universal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord. At the same time, it would 
cement an agreement of the principles of equity 
and right on which are to be built the security 
of states and the welfare of the peoples. It 
cements such an agreement in a corporate conse- 
cration.” 


THIS TRIBUNAL WILL EXIST. 


‘¢ One is sorry to see and to hear captious crit- 
icism on the Czar’s proposal. All the same, in 
the face of captious criticism the great powers 
will have to assent to the proposal. This confer- 
ence must be held. Let us hope that it will lead 
to some partial disarmament. But whether it do 
or not, that is of the less importance. Our prayer 
is for peace on earth ; our policy and plan, there- 
fore, must be for the physical establishment of 
the tribunal whose dignity and wisdom, whose 
honor and loyalty to truth shall make it possible 
to decide upon questions without reference to the 
accidents of war. 

‘¢ Whatever the conference may do about pres- 
ent armaments, it can certainly determine on a 
tribunal whose dignity and prestige and power 
shall make such armaments unnecessary. Given 
that provision, given such a solution of angry 
discussion, and we shall not need to count armies 
by millions of muskets, or to be doubling the 
size of fleets, or to be inventing new engines of 
destruction. Armies will fade away. ‘They will 
be needed at first as precaution, as men kept 
candles in the house after gas was invented, as 
they keep the gas-pipes while they are still afraid 
of the electric current. But the precautions will 
grow less and less, fewer and fewer. 

‘¢The new tribunal will exist. One or two 
statesmen from America, men of the first dignity 
in the republic, with such honors conferred up- 
on them as shall give them distinction among all 
other servants of the state—these will meet one 
or two men from England, crowned with honors 
such as England knows how to give, and one or 
two, perhaps, from France. They will add to 
themselves, as what the old courts called ‘ assess- 
ors,’ two of the leading lights of international 
law from Switzerland, from Italy, from Belgium, 
or where you please, so only they be men whose 
character and learning and honor are known of 
all men. And this tribunal will exist.” 

Dr. Hale looks forward to such an arbitral 
body which will have the duty of finding out the 
truth in all such matters on which depends a 
controversy between two great powers. It may 
be a great question of political boundaries, or it 
may be ‘‘that pathethic question whether the 
woman of 1950 shall wear a sealskin jacket or no.” 








THE WORLD TOO SMALL TO FIGHT. 


‘¢The truth is that commerce and invention 
and discovery have made the world so small that 
the old rivalries are impossible. The frivolous 
and fussy diplomacy of the treaty of West- 
phalia, of the congresses of German states, of the 
ambassadors and foreign ministers of to-day, is 
even absurd in the presence of the habits of 
modern commerce. The world which is used to 
seeing American flour or iron or fleets laden with 
people sent hither and thither by messages which 
will go half round the globe in half an hour ridi- 
cules the slow processes of ancient diplomacy. 
It was thus that when the mercantile world 
heard that the diplomats were proposing to 
make war between England and America over 
the Venezuela question, which had been dragging 
along for two or three centuries, the world of 
modern life roused up and opened its mouth and 
said, ‘ There shall be no fighting.’ The world of 
diplomacy heard and obeyed. 

‘¢The young Emperor of Russia has made 
himself the spokesman of the modern world. 
‘The principles of equity and right shall be con- 
secrated.’ The world wanted to have this said ; 
and now it has been said by one having author- 
ity. The six great powers will join with him in 
such consecration. The lesser powers have more 
at stake than the six great powers. The strong 
and the weak shall unite in the great procession 
of triumph by which the gates of peace are to be 
closed forever. And the youngest of emperors 
shall teach them. ‘Out of the mouth of czars 
Thou hast perfected praise.’ ”’ 





UNCLE SAM’S COLONIAL BUSINESS. 


[* is a bold proposal which Mr. W. L. Clowes 

advances in his Fortnightly article on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Expansion and the Inheritance of the Race.” 
He points out that the American people have, 
for the first time, ‘‘set up in business as a 
colonial power.” No doubt, he says, Americans 
are as capable of managing this business as any 
others, except that their institutions do not fit 
them for their new career. The Constitution 
does not provide for such emergencies as the re- 
construction period after the Civil War or for 
colonial government ; and similar results to those 
which distracted the South may appear in the 
new colonies ‘‘if America rushes unequipped as 
she is to the experiment of government without 
full representation.”” How America succeeds in 


her new venture is a matter of grave importance 
to the whole English-speaking world, and not 
least to Great Britain. 

‘Great Britain, therefore, has every motive 
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for wishing America well in the venture upon 
which she is about to embark; and, on the 
ground both of natural affection and of racial 
policy, the former ought to render every help in 
her power, if it can be rendered in a manner ac- 
ceptable to America.” 


THE UNITED STATES WITHOUT A COLONIAL SERVICE. 


Mr. Clowes leads up to his main point by say- 
ing : 

‘¢ America’s present difficulty is that she is. 
without experience in the work which she is on 
the point of undertaking ; that she has no corps 
of administrators who have any familiarity with 
the task of applying such systems of government 
as are applied in our crown colonies and in India ; 
and that her institutions do not at present favor 
the growth of such a corps. She has, in short, 
no such thing as a colonial service. She has the 
men; but they are still, so far as colonial ad- 
ministration is concerned, raw personnel; and 
unless she trains them and fashions her scheme 
upon good and tried models, she will be apt, for 
many years at least, to make a terrible mess of 
her venture in spite of her benevolent inten- 
tions.” 

WHAT FRIENDLY FIRMS WOULD DO. 


Suppose it were a case of friendly business 
houses, instead of nations, in which the Ameri- 
can house had begun for the first time, say, to 
grow tea at Darjeeling, where the British firm 
had long been an adept. 

“The American house would be ak in the 
way of benefiting by all the experience of the 
British planters. In the established British 
plantations we should presently find young 
Americans learning the secrets of the business, 
and in the new American plantations we should 
see Englishmen temporarily doing duty as man- 
agers and heads of departments until such time 
as the young Americans were in a position to re- 
lieve them.”’ 


WHY NOT EXCHANGE CIVIL SERVANTS ? 


Why not, asks Mr. Clowes, arrange the mat- 
ter between the nations in the same way ? 

‘« It appears to me, then, that at this juncture 
Great Britain could render no greater service to 
the United States and to the common race than 
by letting it be understood, firstly, that she 
would feel greatly complimented if the United 
States would allow thirty or forty young Amer- 
icans of good education and character to enter 
the British colonial service for a stipulated 
period ; and, secondly, that she would be glad to 
place at the disposal of the President of the 
United States, for a similar period, an equal or 
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less number of tried British colonial administra- 
tors of various ranks to assist American govern- 
ors in the organization and management of the 
new possessions. ‘The Americans would, for the 
time, become civil servants of Great Britain ; 
the Britons would, for the time, become civil 
servants of the United States ; but there would 
be no transfer of allegiance, and save as con- 
cerned their paymasters and the authority under 
which they were temporarily serving, the Amer- 
icans would be little different, as regards status, 
from the young engineering students who from 
time to time have been sent to Glasgow and other 
British engineering centers to study their pro- 
fession, under the supervision of the United 
States naval attaché in London. But the in- 
itiative should come from us. We should invite 
the Americans into our service, and merely let it 
be known that if the loan of a few of our men of 
experience would be useful it might be instantly 
had. America is too proud to say the first word. 
Nor, if she wants any help that we can give her, 
ought we to wait for a request.” 


WASHINGTON AND LONDON HAVE AT STAKE WHAT ? 


Such an arrangement would correspond to the 
new inspiration of race which transcends while it 
includes national patriotism, even as the latter 
goes beyond without displacing home and self. 
Mr. Clowes concludes : 

‘« To-morrow, if only London and Washington 
will it, a law for the whole earth may be pro- 
claimed in English, and no one will dare to gain- 
say it. To-day, however, as a necessary con- 
dition, London and Washington must not only 
be loyal friends and comrades, but also not 
hesitate to use for the common ends the best 
methods and the best men that either can pro- 
vide. For when the United States determined 
to be something more than a continental Amer- 
ican power, she put at stake not merely the in- 
heritance of Washington and Lincoln, but the 
inheritance of men like Hawkins, Raleigh, and 
Penn as well.” 

Commenting on Mr. Clowes’ assumption that 
the United States made a failure of reconstruc- 
tion in the South after the Civil War, the New 
York Sun asks: ‘‘Can he find in history an 
example where problems so tremendous as those 
imposed on the American people by the Civil 
War were solved so successfully within a period 
so short? Undoubtedly there were scandals and 
shortcomings—they were inevitable—but look- 
ing back over the whole course of the genera- 
tion since 1865, where can he find a parallel to 
its achievements in dealing with the novel, 
complicated, and perplexing affairs of this 
country ?”’ 


ANNEXATION AND UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


| cw the Forum for December Prof. J. B. Me- 

Master makes reply to those critics of a 
national annexation policy who find it difficult 
to harmonize the acquisition of new territory, 
inhabited largely by semi-civilized races, with 
the principle of universal suffrage. 

Professor McMaster reviews the gradual de- 
velopment of the suffrage in the States and its 
restriction in the Territories. He shows that it 
has never been ‘‘ universal,” having in some 
cases been based on property qualifications and 
always on practical expediency rather than the- 
ories of abstract justice. From his study of the 
debates in Congress on the acquisition and gov- 
ernment of new territory he concludes that foreign 
soil acquired by Congress is the property of and 
not part of the United States; ‘that the Terri- 
tories formed from it are without, and not under, 
the Constitution; and that in providing them with 
governments Congress is at liberty to establish 
just such kind as it pleases, with little or no re- 
gard for the principles of self-government ; that 
in the past it has set up whatever sort was, in its 
opinion, best suited to meet the needs of the 
people, never stopping to ask how far the gov- 
ernment so created derived its just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; and that it is under 
no obligation to grant even a restricted suffrage 
to the inhabitants of any new soil we may acquire, 
unless they are fit to use it properly. Congress is, 
indeed, morally bound to give the very best gov- 
ernment that circumstances will permit ; but it 
is also morally bound not to be carried away by 
theories of human rights which even the States 
themselves ignore. We have no such thing as 
unrestricted universal suffrage. 


SUFFRAGE BASED ON EXPEDIENCY. 


‘¢ In the States east of the Mississippi no woman 
may cast a ballot for a governor, for a Congress- 
man, or for Presidential electors. Yet in each 
one of them are numbers of women who own 
property and pay taxes amounting sometimes to 
thousands of dollars a year. What government 
derives its just powers from their consent? Are 
they not taxed without representation ? Do they 
not obey laws in the making of which they have 
no voice? All this is utterly inconsistent with 
the broad doctrines on which our republican 
form of government is founded. The truth is, 
the suffrage never has been and is not to-day 
regulated on any other principle than expedi- 
ency. Nor is this to be regretted. No govern- 
meni is worth a rush unless it is practical ; and 
to be practical it must not be in advance of the 
intelligence and capacity for self-government pos- 
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sessed by the people for whose welfare it has 
been created. This has been the characteristic 
of every government yet set up in State or Ter- 
ritory, and is greatly to our credit ; and this is 
the course we must pursue in the treatment 
of any people, whatever their stage of civiliza- 
tion, who may come to us with new acquisitions 
of territory.” 
PRESIDENT JORDAN ON ‘IMPERIAL 
DEMOCRACY.” 


ian the current number of the New World Presi- 

dent David Starr Jordan, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, vigorously upholds 
the cause of anti-imperialism in an article entitled 
‘¢ Imperial Democracy.” Apparently overlook- 
ing the progress of two generations of New Eng- 
land men in Hawaii, Dr. Jordan declares that 
free institutions can never exist in the tropics, 
since free men cannot live in those regions. 

‘¢The territorial expansion now contemplated 
would not extend our institutions, because the 
proposed colonies are incapable of civilized self- 
government. It would not extend our nation, 
because these regions are already full of alien 
races and are not habitable by Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple. The strength of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
lies in the mental and physical activity of men 
and in the growth of the home. Where activity 
is fatal to life, the Anglo-Saxon decays, mentally, 
morally, physically. The home cannot endure 
in the climate of the tropics. Mr. Ingersoll once 
said that if a colony of New England preachers 
and Yankee schoolma’ams were established in 
the West Indies, the third generation would be 
seen riding bareback on Sunday to the cock-fights. 
Civilization is, as it were, suffocated in the tropics. 
It lives, as Benjamin Kidd suggests, as though 
under deficiency of oxygen. The only American 
who can live in the tropics without demoraliza- 
tion is the one who has duties at home and will 
never go there. 

‘The advances of civilization are wholly 
repugnant to the children of the tropics. To live 
without care, reckless and dirty, to have no 
duties and to be in no hurry, with the lottery, 
cock-fight, and games of chance for excitement, 
is more to them than rapid transit, telegraphic 
communication, literature, art, education, and all 
the joys of Saxon civilization. The Latin repub- 
lics fail for reasons inherent in the nature of 
the people. There is little civic coherence 
among them ; feelings are mistaken for realities, 
words for deeds, and boasting for accomplish- 
ment. Hence great words, lofty sentiments, 
fuss and feathers generally take the place of 
action.” 


CAN WE GOVERN SUBJECT RACES ? 


an Dr. vordan’s view the retention of depend- 
ent colonies by the United States is out of the 
question. 

‘¢It is the axiom of democracy that ‘ govern- 
ment must derive its just powers from the consent 
of the governed.’ No such consent justifies slav- 
ery ; hence our Union could not endure half 
slave, half free.’ No such consent justifies our 
hold on Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Ladrones, or the Philippines. The people do not 
want us, our ways, our business, or our govern- 
ment. Only as we displace them or amuse them 
with cheap shows do we gain their consent. 
These are slave nations, and their inhabitants 
cannot be units in government. In our hands, 
as Judge Morrow has ably pointed out, they will 
have no voice in their own affairs, but must be 
subject to the sovereign will of Congress alone. 
This implies taxation without representation, a 
matter of which something was said in Boston 
one hundred and thirty years ago. Our Consti- 
tution knows no such thing as. permanently de- 
pendent colonies, else the acquisition of such 
would have been formally forbidden. 

‘*'To be subject to the will of Congress, as the 
history of Alaska has clearly shown, is to be sub- 
ject to vacillation, corruption, tyranny, parsimony, 
and neglect. The greatest scandals England has 
known have come from her neglected colonies. 
It is not that Americans or Englishmen are in- 
competent to handle any class of problems. It is 
because the public weary of them ; colonial affairs 
are trivial, paltry, and exasperating. When a 
colony ceases to be a new toy it falls into neg- 
lect. The record of American occupation of our 
one colony of Alaska is the same in kind (climate 
and blood excepted) with that of Spanish rule in 
Cuba or the Ladrones. We are blind to this 
because we do not care. Alaska is none of our 
business ; we have no money invested in it. In 
a few years Alaska will have no resources left ; 
then we may throw it away as we would throw 4 
sucked orange. The American-Spanish idea of 
a colony is a place to be exploited, to make its 
captors rich by its resources and its trade. We 
have cured Spain of that idea by taking all her 
colonies away. But we have not attained to the 
idea that we must spend our money on our colo- 
nies, enriching them with enterprise and law.”’ 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE PHILIPPINES ? 


To the ‘imperialist ” argument that moral ob- 
ligations require our retention of the Philippines 
Dr. Jordan replies : 

‘So far as the Philippines are concerned, the 
only righteous thing to do would be to recognize 
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the independence of the Philippines under Amer- 
ican protection, and to lend them our army and 
navy and our wisest counselors, our Dewey and 
our Merritt, not our politicians, but our jurists, 
our teachers, with foresters, electricians, manu- 
facturers, mining experts, and experts in the 
various industries. Then, after they have had a 
fair chance and shown that they cannot care for 
themselves, we should turn them over quietly to 
the paternalism of peace-loving Holiand or peace- 
compelling Great Britain. We should not get 
our money back, but we should save our honor. 
The only sensible thing to do would be to pull 
out some dark night and escape from the great 
prolem of the Orient as suddenly and as dramai- 
ically as we got into it.” 


THE OPEN DOOR TO CHINA. 


Shae Rev. Gilbert Reid, an American clergy- 

man interested in foreign missions, who 
has been himself in China, puts the question in 
the National Review, ‘‘ Shall the Open Door be 
Closed ?”" He enters a strong protest against 
the policy of partition or ‘‘ spheres of influence” 
as opposed to the policy of the open door. He 
quotes the Marquis Tseng to the effect that the 
ignorant masses persecuted missionaries and con- 
verts because they regarded them as advance 
agents of one great foreign power bent on seizing 
the whole empire. 

‘¢ ]f now European powers deliberately decide 
to treat China as they have dealt with Africa, by 
establishing spheres of influence, by asserting a 
protectorate, or meddling in any other way with 
her right and possessions, the character of 
Christian nations for honor and truthfulness will 
be lowered not only in the eyes of the so-called 
heathen, but in the mutual estimation of the very 
men who have played the high-handed game of 
colossal spoliation. The principles of interna- 
tional law and comity as taught by British diplo- 
mats, the principles of honesty as taught by 
British merchants, and the principles of love, 
self-sacrifice, and peace as taught by British 
missionaries, will all be nullified by British par- 
ticipation in a scheme for destroying the auton- 
omy of the Chinese Government.” 


CLOSED DOORS HAVE BEEN OPENED. 


Mr. Reid points out that the ports which Rus- 
sia has leased were not open to Great Britain 
before, and Kiao-Chau, which was formerly 
closed to the British, is now opened to them by 
the Germans : 

‘¢The open door has not been closed, but 
elosed doors have been opened, either for ex- 
clusive, free, or open entrance. Russia may 


appear to be exclusive; let Great Britain be 
open. By friendly negotiation both may agree 
to maintain the open door over the whole of 
China. The United States will help the mother 
country in an open-door policy, but not in a pol- 
icy of spheres of influence, whence the United 
States commercially as well as politically will be 
kindly invited to stay out. . 

‘<The Chinese are now ready to adopt our 
methods and even to listen to the claims of a new 
religion, but they are quick to feel the insult 
when the end of their empire is threatened by 
foreign aggression. The people, and also the 
rulers in China, may be persuaded to accept the 
policy of an open door, but no decent Chinaman 
wishes foreign spheres of influence. It may 
even be said that they would be more quick to 
adopt the open door if they could be convinced 
there would ensue no spheres of influence.” 





ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


HERE are three papers in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury dealing with ‘‘the future of Egypt.” 
Mr. Edward Dicey writes on ‘‘Our Hampered 
Trusteeship.” Personally he is in favor of an 
immediate declaration of a protectorate, and is 
not afraid of the dangers it might involve of 
Ottoman or continental interference or the dead- 
ly enmity of France. But Lord Cromer’s oppo- 
sition and Lord Salisbury’s public disavowal of 
a protectorate satisfy the writer for the present. 
Meantime he demands the reality, if not the 
name : 

‘‘Tt is only reasonable that so long as our 
trusteeship has to endure we shoula demand the 
powers necessary to the due execution of our 
trust. These powers may be described briefly 
as a suspension of the capitulations ; the efface- 
ment for the time being of the various interna- 
tional institutions appointed to secure the en- 
forcement of the law of liquidation, institutions 
for which there is no further necessity while 
Egypt remains a solvent and orderly country 
administered under the direct control of Eng- 
land ; and the right to conduct all negotiations 
between Egypt and foreign powers by our repre- 
sentatives at Cairo. In other words, we require 
exactly what France demanded and obtained after 
her occupation of Tunis. If this demand were 
made promptly and decisively there would be no 
reasonable prospect of any serious opposition.” 


BEWARE OF ENTANGLING AGREEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE. 
Mr. Henry Birchenough heads his contribution 
‘«The Niger and the Nile: A Warning.” He 
enters an emphatic protest against the suggestion 
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of granting France any lease on tributaries of 
the Nile ora private outlet on the Nile. The 
precedent of the thirty years’ agreement on the 
Niger is not, in the writer’s judgment, a favor- 
able one. The French shore in Newfoundland 
is cited as a warning. The fewer entanglements 
with France the better, is his argument, in view 
of the habitual attitude of the French toward 
England. At the same time he readily admits 
that the colonial expansion of France ‘‘ does her 
infinite honor.” But his claim is for ‘clear, 
well-defined frontiers and no encloves.” 


AS IN TUNIS, SO IN EGYPT. 

Dr. John Macdonell, master of the Supreme 
Court, writing on ‘‘ Egypt and Tunis: A Study 
in International Law,” expresses a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with England’s present 


anomalous and undefined position in Egypt. He: 


says : 

‘¢Qur position in England, that of a protec- 
torate without its consequences—a make-believe 
provisional occupation—is juridically unintelligi- 
ble. . . . Legal forms refuse to lend themselves 
to our present contradictory contentions. As 
described in official documents, our position is 
little short of a monstrosity in international law. 
It is scarcely too much to say that in every con- 
troversy coming before an impartial tribunal, 
guided by legal principles, we must be worsted 
so long as we pretend to be in Egypt only for a 
season.”’ 

His advice is to follow the French prece- 
dent : 

‘¢ Let diplomacy recognize the facts of the sit- 
uation, avowing that we remain in Egypt because 
our rule is good for that country . . . in other 
words, put forward a title similar to that of the 
French to Tunis, and international law will con- 
firm our position in Egypt as it confirms their 
position in Tunis.” 


THE CURRENCY OF INDIA. 


N the National Review for December Lord 
Northbrook advocates the adoption of the 
gold standard for India. He stoutly declares his 
belief that the closing of the mints has not seri- 
ously injured any interests in India outside the 
money market. ‘‘ There is mo foundation for the 
allegation that taxation has been increased by 
closing the mints to silver.””. The writer will not 
allow that a gold standard would be unpopular 
in India. Gold coins are of old date in that 
country. They were issued by the Pathan kings 
and by the moguls. Under the East India Com- 
pany gold coins were legal tender until 1835, 
when silver was made the sole standard. In the 


later 50s a gold currency would have become 
general but for government preventing it. In 
1866 a commission was appointed, which report- 
ed that ‘‘the demand for gold currency is unan- 
imous throughout the country.” 

Against Sir Robert Giffen, Lord Northbrook 
does not believe the cost of establishing a gold 
currency would be enormous; nor does he an- 
ticipate any flow of gold from India in conse- 
quence. He urges that the sovereign be made 
legal tender in India, and that the rate of one 
sovereign to fifteen rupees—or the sixteenpence 
rate of exchange—should be fixed. It would 
not be necessary, he thinks, to obtain the gold 
to any extent from outside India. ‘‘ There are 
large accumulations of gold in India which were 
estimated by the late Mr. Clarmont Daniella . . . 
at three hundred million pounds. Gold to the 
value of about three millions sterling is annually 
produced in India.”” The expected surplus shows 
the financial position of India to be strong, only 
at such a time should the gold standard be in- 
troduced. Lord Northbrook concludes by hoping 
that the whole weight of the imperial government 
will support the Indian Government, and that 
some reasonable financial support may be given 
to India from the imperial credit. 


THE KAISER’S DESIGNS ON ENGLAND. 


7. Contemporary Review for December 

closes with an anonymous article on the 
Kaiser of Germany as ‘‘the arch-enemy of Eng- 
land.”” The one aim of Wilhelm II. is, accord- 
ing to the unknown writer, ‘‘to make Germany 
the leading commercial and colonial state of the 
world.” But in the realization of his designs 
England stands in the way. ‘‘ Germany can only 
become the leading commercial and colonial 
power by her downfall. The consummation of 
that catastrophe becomes, therefore, the first and 
the essential condition for the success of the 
Emperor’s policy.” 


THE KAISER’S PLOT. 


The writer thus unveils the deadly plot : 

‘« The plan of the German Emperor is the re- 
vival of the continental alliance against England 
in a far more insidious and perilous form than 
was conceived by Napoleon. He has not mere- 
ly written ‘Carthago delenda est,’ but he has 
drawn up a plan or project for combined naval 
action between Germany, Russia, and France. 
It is probable that the French Government is not 
aware of the origin or the object of the scheme, 
but the recent proposed augmentation of the 
French fleet is in accordance with the suggestions 
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of the Russian authorities, who have the right 
under the military convention that served for 
some years in the place of a formal treaty alliance 
to make such representations for the common 
benefit of the dual allies. The German naval 
bill, the feverish activity (not realized in Eng- 
land) of the Russian dock yards in the Baltic and 
Black seas, and the multiplying of those dock 
yards, are the factors in the calculation deliber 
ately and carefully made by Emperor Wil- 
liam as to how the scepter of the seas is to be 
wrested from Great Britain. The accuracy of the 
calculation is not to be disputed on paper. The 
British fleet is not now equal to the combined 
fleets of the three powers. They are between 
them building twice as many ships as are 
being constructed in our dock yards, and in 
another four years it is assumed at Berlin that 
Britain will be in a state of ‘ manifest inferiority ’ 
on her own element to this new triple alliance. 
The danger is of the gravest character and it is 
not remote.” 
HIS FIRST SUCCESS. 


The Kaiser does not, in the opinion of the 
writer, wish to destroy or invade England. He 
wishes to coerce her by the display of superior 
naval power, as Japan was coerced after Shi- 
monoseki, and then to recolor the map of the 
world as he pleases. The plan has already suc- 
ceeded in the far East. ‘‘ England gave way 
as completely last winter as Japan did in 
1895.” In three years’ time the naval power of 
Russia, Germany, and France will be better 
able to exert this pressure. The writer boldly 
declares : ; 

‘¢He went to Kiao-Chau to oblige Russia and 
to discomfit England. But that is not all. The 
Russian ruler holds his personal promise to with- 
draw from Kiao-Chau when Russia is ready to 
take it over.” 


A NEW FACTOR—PROVIDENCE AS MARPLOT. 


Happily for England, however, ‘‘a new and 
unexpected factor has been introduced into the 
problem by the easily gained naval triumph of 
America, the sudden manifestation of an im- 
perial spirit in the United States, and the unex- 
pected assertion of American pretensions in the 
far East. In the twinkling of an eye almost this 
vital change has occurred in the international 
situation, and it is a change as beneficial to Brit- 
ish interests as it is disturbing to the calculations 
of their opponents. It would be disturbing even 
if it were unaccompanied by the remarkable 
gravitation of England and America toward each 
other, and the unmistakable evidence afforded 
that the Anglo-Saxon races have grasped the fact 


of the solidarity of their interests throughout the 
world. It is the answer Providence has fur- 
nished to the Emperor’s plan of the continental 
alliance.” 


THE KAISER VERSUS UNCLE SAM. 


The Kaiser, we are told, is impatient and has 
a holy horror of republics. He is likely to do 
something impetuous and then ‘find he has no 
choice between submitting to a rebuff in the 
Philippines and a war with America.” 

‘‘At this moment the question turns on 
whether the German Emperor can induce Russia 
and France to join him in a demonstration of 
superior naval force to that possessed by the 
United States, both in the Pacific and the At. 
lantic ; and the answer to that question largely 
depends on whether he and the Emperor of Rus- 
sia between them can exercise sufficient personal 
pressure in England to induce our government, 
in return for some empty concessions in Africa, 
some easily broken promises in China, to hold 
its hand, to hesitate for the necessary moment, 
while they enforce their will on the United 
States. This is the peril to the creation of a real 
Anglo-Saxon alliance, and it is one that is close 
at hand.” 


THE CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 


The writer fears lest the British Government 
may not be alive to the immense issues involved. 
He says : 

‘¢ When the time for decision and for action 
arrives—whether the crisis comes as a collision 
off the Philippines or as a naval demonstration 
on the part of the three powers, dragging Italy 
and Austria in their train—there will be no room 
for delay or indecision. The psychological mo- 
ment in the life of the Anglo-Saxon races will 
pass with the flash of a never-recurring instant 
of time, and England may not be ready to meet 
it. She will not be ready if the wiles of the 
German Emperor are of any avail... . The 
menace of a continental alliance to deter Eng- 
land, as a European power, from taking the de- 
cisive step beyond the seas which would, in the 
end, make her independent of Europe, has only 
to be faced in order to prove a brutum fulmen or 
damp squib. But will it so be faced ? 

‘¢Qne reason for doubting our firmness and 
resolution is that the British Government is blind 
to the growing belief on the continent in the 
solidarity of continental interests as against An- 
glo-Saxon. Only those who live abroad in the 
center of diplomatic and official influences can 
realize how strong a hold this opinion has gained 
on the minds of foreign statesmen.” 








A WARNING. 


The article concludes with this veiled reference 
to the attitude of Queen Victoria : 

‘«The sincere desire for peace, the anxiety to 
let a long reign close without the sound of the 
cannon, has already enfeebled the arm of Eng. 
land and given her adversaries advantages that 
they never should have possessed. The same 
motives may again produce the same results, but 
a cleavage between England and America at the 
very moment when a solid union was on the 
point of being cemented would be too heavy a 
price to pay even for the personal gratification of 
one who is entitled to and who has received great 
consideration. The present international com. 
plications cannot well pass off without England 
having to make a momentous decision, and she 
will possibly have to take it in face of the threat 
of war. But sooner or later it will have to be 
taken, under the existing or some different set of 
circumstances. If she is unequal to the ordeal, 
a momentary but inglorious peace will have been 
obtained ; but when the whole secret history of 
the causes of our weak and vacillating policy in 
recent years is revealed, the British monarchy 
itself will be doomed.” 


WHY HENRY TRADUCED DREYFUS. 


HE relentless F. C. Conybeare returns to the 
charge with «« A New Development in the 
Dreyfus Case” in the December National Review. 
‘¢Treason in the French War Office” is the 
heading of his paper. Its aim is to offer some 
explanation of Colonel Henry’s persistent en- 
deavor to fasten the guilt on Dreyfus and to ex- 
culpate Esterhazy. Why did Henry heap crime 
on crime to convict Dreyfus or keep him con. 
victed ? An adequate motive is not to be found 
in his alleged anti-Semitic passion, or devotion 
to the honor of the army, or anxiety for the 
peace of mind of his chiefs. 

‘¢ What, then, could have been Henry’s 
motive? It has been suggested in the Paris 
press that he had really been for years past an 
accomplice in the treason of Esterhazy, and was 
all the while giving him out of the War Office 
secret military documents to be sold to Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen. This is an _ hypothesis 
which merits examination.”’ 

Esterhazy and Henry were friends—« old 
comrades.”” When Picquart finds proofs of 
Esterhazy, not Dreyfus, being the guilty man, 
Henry defends Esterhazy—<‘‘ the paid spy of the 
Germans, the would-be Uhlan, whose dream is 
Paris stormed and sacked amid flames by a 
hundied thousand drunken Prussian soldiers.” 
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Why did Henry fail to recognize Esterhazy’s 
handwriting in the bordereau ? Why did he 
forge and lie to shield Esterhazy? The truth, 
the writer says, is this : +‘ Henry was supplying 
Esterhazy with documents from the War Office 
itself before 1894.” The dordereau was brought 
in that year. Henry would have destroyed it, 
but dared not, because he knew there was an in 
dependent record of it. 


DREYFUS A ‘‘ LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR.” 


‘« Everything, therefore, points to the con- 
clusion that the dordereau remained in the War 
Office in spite of Henry and not by his good- 
will, Finding in September, 1894, that he 
could not destroy a document compromising so 
deeply the agent through whom he was selling 
secrets to Schwarzkoppen, he usea the unpopu- 
lar Jew, Dreyfus, as a lightning conductor and 
drew off the suspicion on to him. Nothing else 
explains his fiendish anxiety in 1894 to secure 
Dreyfus’ condemnation.”’ 

The writer then refers to the note from 
Schwarzkoppen which Picquart uneartned and 
proceeds : 

‘« Esterhazy, we perceive, had offered himself 
as a spy to Schwarzkoppen. But the latter 
hesitated to accept his services. He must, any- 
how, have evidence of his being an officer. Even 
if he is, a regimental officer 1s not much use as a 
spy. It is only staff officers who can supply 
really big secrets. Now we know that Schwarz- 
koppen did eventually accept Esterhazy’s services, 
that he remunerated them with sums enormous 
for an ordinary spy, that when he left Paris he 
had such ample knowledge of French secrets 
that he declared that he would not say ‘thank 
you’ to the French authorities even if they 
turned him loose in their military bureaus armed 
with keys to all their safes. To have furnished 
him so amply, Esterhazy must have had an 
accomplice or accomplices inside the War Office ; 
and it was because he could show not only his 
officer’s brevet, but proofs of his intimacy with 
Henry, that Schwarzkoppen eventually, after so 
much hesitation, adopted him. 

‘«This account is the more probable because, 
according to a statement published in the /n- 
transigeant of December 5, 1897, Esterhazy him- 
self took a leading share in the discovery of Drey- 
fus’ treason. Rochefort must have learned this 
from Esterhazy himself or from some of the 
War Office gang. The Marquis de Morés shares 
with Esterhazy, it is true, in the opinion of this 
gang, the glory of having denounced Dreyfus, 
but the two men were intimate friends. It looks 
as if, at Henry’s suggestion, Esterhazy in Octo- 
ber, 1894, had set on Morés to denounce Dreyfus.” 
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DR. LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


N the North American Review for December the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott writes with his ac- 
customed clearness and breadth of view on the sub- 
ject of our national dealings with the Indian race. 
Dr. Abbott finds the root of the whole ‘ prob- 
lem" in the reservation system. To reform our 
Indian administration the essential thing to do is 
to abolish that system. This involves placing 
the Indian on an equality of privilege and oppor- 
tunity with the Caucasian and the negro. ‘‘ Cease 
to treat the Indian as a red man,’’ says Dr. Ab- 
bott, ‘‘and treat him asa man. Treat him as we 
have treated the Poles, Hungarians, Italians, 
Scandinavians. Many of them are no better able 
to take care of themselves than the Indians ;_ but 
we have thrown on them the responsibility of 
their own custody, and they have learned to live 
by living. Treat them as we have treated the 
negro. Asa race the African is less competent 
than the Indian ; but we do not shut the negroes 
up in reservations and put them in charge of 
politically appointed parents called agents. The 
lazy grow hungry ; the criminal are punished ; 
the industrious get on. And though sporadic 
cases of injustice are frequent and often tragic, 
they are the gradually disappearing relics of a 
slavery that is past, and the negro is finding his 
place in American life gradually, both as a race 
and as an individual. The reform necessary in 
the administration of Indian affairs is: Let the 
Indian administer his own affairs and take his 
chances. The future relations of the Indians 
with the Government should be precisely the 
same as the relations of any other individual, the 
readers of this article or the writer of it, for ex- 
ample. This should be the objective point, and 
the sooner we can get there the better. But this 
will bring hardship and even injustice on some 
individuals! Doubtless. The world has not yet 
found any way in which all hardship and all in- 
justice to individuals can be avoided. Turn the 
Indian loose on the continent and the race will 
disappear! Certainly. The sooner the better. 
‘«There is no more reason why we should en- 
deavor to preserve intact the Indian race than 
the Hungarians, Poles, or Italians. Americans 
all, from ocean to ocean, should be the aim of all 
American statesmanship. Let us understand once 
for all that an inferior race must either adapt 
and conform itself to the higher civilization, 
wherever the two come in conflict, or else die. 
This is the law of God, from which there is no 
appeal. Let Christian philanthropy do all i+ can 
to help the Indian to conform to American civi- 
lization ; but let not sentimentalism fondly imag- 
ine that it can save any race or any community 
from this inexorable law.”’ ° 


SUGGESTED REFORMS. 


This general and radical reform involves cer- 
tain specific cures, which Dr. Abbott outlines 
thus : 

‘¢1, The Indian Bureau ought to be taken at 
once and forever out of politics. The Govern- 
ment should find the man most expert in dealing 
with the Indians—he may be the present Com. 
missioner of Indian A ffairs—and instruct him to 
bring the Indian Bureau to a close at the earliest 
possible moment. Once appointed to office for 
that purpose, he should stay there till the work 
is completed. I believe that in one respect an 
army officer would be the best fitted for such a 
post, because he would be eager to bring the 
work to a close, while the civilian would see a 
hundred reasons why it should be continued from 
year to year. His subordinates should be Indian 
experts, and removed only for cause, never for 
political reasons. 

‘¢2. There are, it is said, ten or a dozen reserva- 
tions in which the land has already been allotted 
in severalty and the reservations broken up. 
The agents in such cases should be dismissed. 
If the Indian still needs a guardian, if there is 
danger that his land will be taxed away from 
him or that he will be induced to sell it for a 
song, the courts, not the executive, should be his 
guardian. Guardianship is a function the courts 
are accustomed to exercise. It ought not to be 
difficult to frame a law such that an Indian could 
always appeal,to a federal judge to have his tax 
appraisal revised, and always be required to sub- 
mit to a federal judge any proposed sale of real 
estate. 

‘¢3. The Indian and every Indian should be 
amenable to the law and entitled to its protec- 
tion. I believe that, despite occasional injustice 
from local prejudice, it would be quite safe to 
leave their interests to be protected by the courts 
of any State or Territory in which they live , for 
I believe that the American people, and certainly 
the American judiciary, can be trusted. The 
policy of distrust has intensified the local preju 
dice against the Indian. But it would be easy, 
if it be necessary, to provide that any Indian 
might sue in a United States court, or if sued or 
prosecuted might transfer the suit to a United 
States court. I assume there is no constitutional 
provision against such a law. 


BREAK UP THE RESERVATION SYSTEM. 


‘¢4, All reservations in which the land is 
capable of allotment in severalty should be al- 
lotted as rapidly as the work of surveying and 
making out the warrants can be carried on. The 
unallotted land should be sold and the proceeds 
held by the United States in trust for the In- 
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dians. How to be expended is a difficult ques- 
tion. Not in food and clothing, which only 
pauperize. The first lesson to be taught the 
Indian is, if he will not work, neither shall he 
eat. Perhaps in agricultural implements ; per- 
haps in schools ; perhaps in public improvements ; 
perhaps in all three. When the land is of a kind 
that cannot be allotted in severalty, as in the 
case of extended grazing lands, for example, it 
would seem as though a skillful lawyer should be 
able to devise some way in which the tribe could 
be incorporated and the land given to the cor- 
poration in fee simple ; in which case the shares 
of stock possibly for a time should be inalienable, 
except by approval of the court; or possibly the 
property might even be administered for a time 
by a receiver appointed by and answerable to the 
court. 

‘«5, Every Indian should be at once free to 
come and go as he pleases, subject as every other 
inan is to the law of the locality and the processes 
of the courts where he 1s, and under their pro- 
tection. The Indian with his blanket should 
have the privilege of traveling where he will, as 
much as the Italian with her shawl. 

‘¢6, Finally, as fast and as far as the tribal 
organization is dissolved and the reservation is 
broken up, the Indian should have a ballot, on 
the same terms as other citizens; not so much 
because his vote will add to the aggregate wis- 
dom of the community as because the ballot is 
the American’s protection from injustice. 

‘¢The reform is very simple, if it is very rad- 
ical. It is: Apply to the solution of the Indian 
problem the American method ; treat the Indian 
as other men are treated; set him free from his 
trammels; cease to coddle him; in a word, in 
lieu of paternal protection, which does not pro- 
tect, and free rations, which keep him in beg- 
gary, give him justice and liberty and let him 
take care of himself.” 


A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM. 


BRUNETIERE’S article on ‘ Catholicism 

¢ inthe United States” in the November 
Revue des Deux Mondes, already widely com- 
mented on in the daily press, does not readily 
lend itself to condensation. Covering forty-two 
pages of the Revue, it also covers the historical 
ground of its subject in a characteristically thor- 
ough and concise manner which, if it leaves 
nothing essential to be added, offers an almost 
equal resistance to the process of really adequate 
selection. It has salient points, of course, and 
of these some have been chosen for comment by a 
uniform impulse, whether for censure or approval. 


What lends its subject special pertinence in 
France and Italy—and doubtless one should in- 
clude Germany—is the heated discussion that 
has been going on abroad during the year or 
more which has elapsed since the publication of 
the French translation of Father Elliott's ‘‘ Life 
of Father Hecker,” the founder of the Paulists. 
Here in America, where Christian democracy 
runs in the blood, this book has needed no de- 
fenders; but it is still the subject of bitter 
attack in Europe by a section of the Catholic 
body which is opposed to the Leonine policy of 
cordial acceptance of the providential indications 
of the time. 

Speaking of the phenomenal growth of Ca- 
tholicism in the United States within the space 
of a century and a quarter, M. Brunetiére asks : 

‘« Has liberty alone accomplished all this, as is 
claimed by some? But liberty, though the con- 
dition of all things, is neither the active agent 
nor the reason of anything; the cause must be 
looked for deeper down. If there are special 
and local causes, causes truly ‘ American’ of this 
prodigious development, there are others more 
general and which possibly pertain to the very 
essence of Catholicism. Writing sixty years 
ago, Tocqueville remarked that the men of his 
day were naturally little inclined to believe, but 
as soon as they had any religion whatever they 
likewise discovered in themselves a secret instinct 
which pushed them unaware toward Catholicism. 
And he went on to say that should the Church 
finally succeed in escaping the political hatreds 
it had engendered, he had little doubt that the 
spirit of the age, then apparently unfavorable, 
would become friendly to it, and that Catholicism 


would suddenly make great conquests. And ° 


this,” proceeds M. Brunetiére, ‘‘ is what is visi- 
ble in America in this century in the United 
States, and this is what I wishto show.” Nearly 
half of his article is given to this demonstration, 
not confined to facts and figures, though bristling 
with them, but including brief sketches of the 
matter and manner of American apologetics. 


THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


‘Tf we are not Christians we can take on that 
subject any side we choose! But since we are 
Christians—and we are so from the moment that 
we are Episcopalians or Baptists, Methodists or 
Presbyterians—we need a rule to guide us; and 
as this rule can be such only on.condition of ex- 
isting apart from us, of being exterior, anterior, 
and superior to us; and as experience proves 
that it is not always clear; and as we are im- 
mersed in our occupations, which are to labor 
with our hands, to be merchants or bankers, 
doctors or lawyers, how requisite to us are men 
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whose only occupation is the study of this rule. 
And finally, since this study may lead even these 
to different conclusions, how necessary to us a 
voice which shall recall to unity their divisions, 
divergences, and contradictions. Thus reasoned 
American Catholics, in a manner which, for my 
part, it would puzzle me to find other than ex- 
cellent. And yet, from this very argument, their 
adversaries instantly derived a new method of 
attack.’’ To this attack, aimed at the alleged 
want of patriotism involved in the reference to 
an external rule—to Rome, in fact—M. Brune- 
tiére opposes the acts and decrees of the Balti- 
more councils and the pastoral letters of the 
American bishops and the manifest patriotism 
displayed by Catholics in every emergency. 


THE CONDITION OF CATHOLICS AN OBSTACLE. 


Turning to another point he says. 

‘‘There is, finally, another obstacle to the 
propagation of Catholicism in the United States 
which has been pointed out to me several times, 
but which I hardly dare to mention, as I am not 
in a position to gauge its force or even to verify 
its existence. Is it really true—can it be pos- 
sible that in this great democracy the humble 
origin and actual condition of the majority of 
Catholics have cast an unfavorable light upon 
the doctrines they profess? So it was thought 
among ourselves inthe latter years of the eigh- 
teenth century ; our philosophers thought they 
‘cleansed’ themselves by ceasing to be Chris- 
tians ; and what repelled or displeased our aris- 
tocrats in Catholicism was that it was the religion 
of the common people. ‘For the last hundred 
years,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘only the rabble have em- 
braced it ;’ and nothing seemed more odious to 
the men of the Encyclopedia than to be obliged 
to think ‘like their tailor or their washerwoman.’ 
We do not find it easy to believe that Americans 
share this manner of considering and feeling. 
There.would be in it somewhat not merely too 
aristocratic, but, to speak plainly, too inhuman. 
Whatever inequality there may be—and ought 
to be—between men, since we are all equal in 
presence of suffering and death, we ought also to 
be so in presence of religion. But if there must 
be two sorts of cult—one for ‘the common peo- 
ple’ and the other for ‘the multi-millionaires ’— 
far from this distinction being injurious to the 
progress of Catholicism in the future, it will on 
the contrary be its pledge and guaranty. Cer- 
tain denominations may be denominations of 
aristocrats. 
ever the communion of the humble. As long as 
it continues so the hearts of the crowd will go 
out to it. They love the striking contrasts be- 
tween its solemn pomps and the popular character 


Catholicism is to-day more than. 


of its teachings. And that is why, if there really 
are haughty sects which have no room in their 
churches for the poor and disinherited of the 
earth, we pray God that they may not hide the 
fact, but rather glory in it! In our increasingly 
democratic society nothing will better serve the’ 
interests of Catholicism. Jn hoe signo vincet—it 
will conquer by this sign ; and if the progress of 
democracy 1s nowhere more rapid than in Amer- 
ica, that is precisely why Catholicism can no- 
where entertain higher expectations.” 


RATIONALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 


To these words as understood by Americans— 
and again on account of the discussions still rag- 
ing over the ‘‘ Life of Father Hecker ’’—M. 
Brunetiére devotes considerable space. They do 
not mean in America, he says, what they mean 
in Europe. 

‘«The word rationalism over there does not so 
much signify what is ‘rational’ to the German 
or the Frenchman as what is ‘reasonable,’ what 
is conformable to the principles of pure reason, 
what is analogous to the dictates of ordinary 
common sense. . . . So, too, individualism in 
America—and perhaps in England—does not 
consist, as with us, in permitting one’s self what- 
ever is not expressly forbidden by law, and in 
arrogating, if need be, the right to set one’s self 
above even that, but in desiring to be subject to 
law only, and not to combat or reform it, even 
in case of necessity, except by appealing to its 
assistance. ”’ 

And again, emphasizing the necessity of mak- 
ing this distinction if American Catholicism is to 
be understood by Europeans, he adds: 

‘What is there, neverthelesss, that is danger- 
ous in individualism? In principle but one 
thing, which is that each of us is liable to yield 
to the temptation of making himself not merely 
the judge, but the lawful sovereign, of his own 
actions ; and another thing in practice or in fact, 
which is the temptation to subordinate or subject 
others to the requirements of our personal devel- 
opment. But if, on one hand, like the Catholics 
of America, one applies the efforts of his individ- 
ualism only to make himself more worthy of a 
task whose essential object is simply to sustain 
the raithful or to propagate the faith, and if, on 
the other, one consents that it shall not be him- 
self, but an external authority which shall judge 
us, a visible authority, and one from which there 
is no appeal. I would not venture to say that the 
danger would have disapveared entirely, but assur- 
edly it would have been singularly lessened. So it 
was that the same man could write : ‘ The increas- 
ing action of the Holy Spirit, joined to a more ac- 
tive codperation on the part of each of the faith- 
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ful, will elevate the part of human personality to 
an intensity of force and grandeur productive of 
anew era in the history of the Church.’ And 
almost on the same page: ‘In «ase of obscurity 
or doubt concerning what is the divinely revealed 
‘truth, or whether what prompts the soul is or is 
not an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse 
must be had to the divine teacher or criterion, 
the authority of the Church.’ There is no con- 
tradiction between these two sayings of Father 
Hecker.” 

Seldom has a foreigner devoted equal pains to 
a study of an American phenomenon, in general 
or in particular. An immense amount of friendly 
research has been devoted toa study that takes in 
every essential point of its subject from the be- 
ginning, which shows an equal acquaintance 
with the actors in it, from Archbishop Carroll 
down to Archbishops Keane and Ireland and 
Cardinal Gibbons, who now stand abroad as the 
significant exponents of all that goes there by the 
name of ‘¢ Americanism.” 





THE SCHOOLS OF PORTO RICO. 


il Education for December Mr. Charles Ed. 

ward Waters tells what he has been able to 
learn about educational conditions in Porto Rico. 
He complains, however, that official reports con- 
tain very meager statistics. 

Of the estimated 550 schools on the island of 
Porto Rico 40 schools (a little more than 7 per 
cent. of the whole number) are classed as private 
or church schools and the others are styled pub- 
lic schools, although they are supported by tui- 
tion fees instead of aschool tax. (Poor children 
are exempted from payment for books or tuition. ) 
The tuition fees in 1897-amounted to something 
more than 330,000 Cuban pesos (the peso is valued 
at 92 6-10 cents), and this total was apportioned 
between the two districts (barrios) into which the 
island is divided for purposes of school admin- 
istration. 

ORGANIZATION. 


THE SCHOOL 


‘¢ To a person unacquainted with the language 
the system of school organization on the island 
of Porto Rico appears to be formidable and com- 
plex—not to say perplexing. But on his ob- 
taining an insight into the system of education 
pertaining thereon the American is struck with 
its similarity to the system prevailing in his own 
country : the primary school, for children of five 
years and under that age; the auxiliary (inter- 
mediate) school; the elementary (grammar) school, 
and the superior (high) school, as maintained 
generally in the cities or large towns, while the 
rurale or ungraded school of the interior of the 





island reminds him of the sometimes mentioned 
‘deestrik skule’ of our own New England. The 
whole system, however, of Porto Rican educa- 
tion more closely resembles the ‘ common-school’ 
system prevailing in the United States than that 
of any other nation in the world. It is necessary 
to say that only to a limited extent is advantage 
taken of the means as they exist to secure an 
education to the children of school age living on 
the island, the estimated school population of 
which is 125,700 (65,400 boys and 60,300 girls). 
The maximum school attendance for the same 
year was 28,000 pupils—including 5,000 los 
pobres (20,000 boys and 8,000 girls), or a little 
more than 20 per cent. of the entire school en- 
rollment. There are three schools (two in the 
north barrio and one in the south barrio) on the 
island for adults, with a total estimated attend- 
ance of less than 200 pupils. 

‘¢The primary schools of Porto Rico are 
mixed schools taught by women. But here co- 
education may be said to end. In the auxiliary, 
the elementary, and the superior school there is 
no association of the sexes, girls being taught in 
one place by women teachers (sometimes Sisters 
of Charity) and boys in another place by men 
teachers. The course of study in the schools is 
similar to the course of study in the common or 
public school in the United States. The work 
in the superior school, however, falls short by at 
least one year of the work done in our secondary 
or high school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


‘«The collegiate institute located in San Juan 
and supported by the government is all that re- 
mains to the seeker after knowledge on the island 
of Porto Rico. The course of study in the insti- 
tute provides for one modern language (elective 
on the part of the student), for instruction in Latin 
and Greek, geology, botany, algebra, geometry, 
history, and chemistry and physics. The sciences 
are imperfectly taught by reason of lack of labora- 
tory facilities. The degree of B. A. is given to the 
graduate of the institute after a four years’ course, 
a course that may be compared with the close of 
the sophomore year in the recognized colleges 
in America. The average age of graduates is 
nineteen years and only about 20 per cent. of the 
matriculates are graduated—there were in the 
class recently graduated less than 20 to receive 
the degree. A tution fee of 24 pesos a year is 
charged for each study taken up by the student. 
It is stated that three young women have grad- 
uated from the institute and that its courses of 
study are open to men and women alike. The 
young woman of Porto Rico has not yet awakened 
to the advantages of higher education for women. 
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although she sometimes takes a finishing course 
(of study) in the United States. 

‘¢The priests’ college receives a number of 
students as candidates for the priesthood. But 
the writer of this article is reliably informed that 
it is not infrequent for students to remain in this 
college until their desired education is complete, 
when they withdraw without taking orders.” 





A PLEA FOR SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 


N Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for De- 
cember Isabella G. Oakley laments the dis- 
appearance of the old-time school playground in 
many of our American villages and smaller 
towns. If it is worth while for the friends of 
education in large cities to exert themselves, as 
they are doing, to provide open-air playgrounds 
for school children, the matter shonld not be 
overlooked in rural and suburban communities. 

In many places central school buildings are 
erected surrounded by fine lawns, which must 
be kept immaculate. The old-fashioned recess, 
‘¢that time-honored joy of the American school- 
boy and school-girl,”’ is abolished. 

‘¢ The cheerful sounds of play no more reécho; 
the little ones march in ‘lock step’ from the doors 
to the very curb of this immaculate ornate inclo- 
sure. If on this beautiful lawn any impulsive 
youngster is caught running or performing an 
instinctive hop-scotch or leap-frog, he is sure to 
be seen by a watching and powerful janitor and 
reported. Leap-frog and profanity, in the true 
Draconian spirit, are alike visited with the ex- 
treme penalty of a visit to the principal’s office. 
However, in default of a playground the new 
school-house provides a gymnasium for physical 
culture. I speak now of a particular school, the 
pride of asimple village and a type of many. 
This gymnasium is a costly room filled with 
elaborate apparatus, most of which is suited only 
to the high-school pupils and never touched by the 
majority, who leave school at twelve or thirteen; 
their physical exercises have been chiefly pro- 
vided for by a box of dumb-bells and wands. In 
many schools the ‘ gymnasium’ is a cavernous and 
ugly basement, a place full of shadows cast by the 
gloomy arches on which the building rests, with 
walls of brick and floors of asphalt. Little 
troops of silent, pale children arrive and depart 
all day for their physical culture, a dreary repe- 
tition of silent dumb-bell exercises. There is no 
speech nor language among them; no sound is 
heard but the jingle of the piano and the sharp 
tones of the monitor’s counting. I have never 
heard the children count aloud or accompany the 
calisthenics by singing except in a private school. 
What an alternative for a free recess! No peni- 


tentiary drill could be more perfunctory, spirit- 
less, dead. It must be said of the public schools 
that the thing they most seem to dread is the 
sound of a child’s voice. The rude, untrained 
intonations, the slovenly speech, the slouching 
attitude remain rude, slovenly, and slouching, for 
all the school attempts to do for their improve- 
ment is infinitely little. Even the blessed relief 
of shaking the arm and hand to attract the teach- 
er’s attention has been reduced in some schools 
to lifting two fingers.” 

The pupils generally hate their ‘‘ physical-cul- 
ture” exercises, and in the opinion of the writer 
they would hate just as sincerely regulated games 
‘‘superintended by some impossible master of 
sports.”” What they want and what they should 
have is spontaneity in play. 

There is no place to play in except the base 
ment or the streets. This basement ‘ recrea- 
tion” is painful to witness: ‘‘ Running and loud 
talking are forbidden ; a police of teachers keep 
the restless little prisoners within bounds.”’ 


THE SOCIAL ETHICS OF THE PLAYGROUND. 


‘Not to study, because the teacher will ex. 
plain everything, and to behave just well enough 
to get safe out of school, is the simple code which 
covers the conduct of average children. To ex- 
tend this code to ideas of social duty—the Ingh- 
est—is not possible while they do not form a so- 
ciety. Cultivation of friendship is just as much 
out of the case; awakening of ideals an impos- 
sibility. But thrown together half an hour or 
more each day, the dead machinery that pulls the 
bells and adds the marks within the school walls 
gives way to life; and here a man who sympa- 
thizes with childhood has all the opportunity he 
needs, and probably much more than he can use, 
in providing for that life where a code of reci- 
procity and honor must be established. It is not 
as the magistrate he will successfully rule, but 
as the sympathetic general in the field, whose 
very name is a talisman and an inspiration to 
every man. In the school-yard the bully, who 
comes to the front in about every tenth child, 
needs to be repressed ; the fou! mouth must be 
cleansed ; against these prevailing evils the play- 
ground has a protection the street cannot possess. 
The boy’s world is a peculiar world, certainly, 
making laws for itself as rigorous and about as 
barbarous as those of a gang of pirates; but itis 
through his esprit de corps he can be uplifted and 
educated ; the individual may bea selfish animal ; 
as one of a body he is capable of heroism and 
devotion to a noble idea. He can be a friend ; 
the playground is the field for the natural growth 
of friendships, and youth the generous time of 
their birth.” 
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PARNELL AS AN INTER-RACIAL TYPE. 


R. LOUIS GARVIN contributes a very 

brilliant paper to the December Fort- 

nightly on Charles Stewart Parnell and his power. 
He declares : 

‘‘The power and the tragedy of Parnell’s 
career require great comparisons. His fate was 
as tragic as that of Antony or Mary. Among 
his contemporaries Bismarck only was like him 
in epic cast of character. In English politics the 
character of Parnell in simple solidity, deep 
craft, conquering force, and the ruling ascend- 
ency of sheer non-scrupulous strength takes us 
back to Cromwell. Parnell as a racial product 
was curiously enough the most typical represent- 
ative of the English-speaking world that has yet 
been seen. His stock was of strong blood and 
strong bend . . . English extraction, Irish at- 
mosphere, American maternity derived from 
Scotch and Welsh blood—the squire of Avon- 
dale was the microcosm of the English-speaking 
races. Nor is it without significance that the 
constituency he really represented in the House 
of Commons was a constituency as wide as the 
empire and America together.” 


WHAT HE DID. 


In these clear, glancing sentences Mr. Garvin 
epitomizes the man’s career : 

‘‘We know what he did. He was thirty 
when he began, and he died at forty-five. He 
disorganized the House of Commons ; reversed 
the traditional relations of the races by making 
Englishmen furious while he remained calm ; 
wrested all constitutional forms to revolutionary 
ends; made Ireland ungovernable except by 
himself ; extorted more valuable concessions for 
Ireland ungovernable than Ireland submissive 
would ever have received ; paralyzed the great 
Liberal majority of 1880; overthrew Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government ; put Lord Salisbury and the 
Conservatives into power and persuaded the Con- 
stitutional party to hold remarkably civil language 
toward treasonable agitators; threw the Irish 
vote in Great Britain for the first time against 
the Liberal party ; attained the balance of power 
at a general election—was for a moment the 
Warwick of the empire; forced Mr. Gladstone 
to capitulate; placed Mr. Gladstone again in 
power ; saw a bill that would have made him 
autocrat of Ireland rejected by a majority of 30 
only in the House of Commons ; drove the most 
respectable of great journals to the exotic course 
of attacking him on charges of condoning assas- 
sination by facsimiles of letters that were forged ; 
defeated the Times in the last and most dramatic 
of his victories—only to be ruined by the divorce 


case, aS completely as was Queen Mary by the 
casket letters; excommunicated by Mr. Glad- 
stone ; deposed by the enthusiasts who had re- 
sworn eternal allegiance twenty-four hours be 
fore ; hounded by his own pack ; crushed by the 
blind forces hurled upon him by the Catholic 
Church ; and died very darkly, leaving his party 
to irremediable anarchy and his cause to certain 
extinction.” 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Mr. Garvin concludes with hypothetical pre- 
dictions : 

‘¢The pity is that the first home-rule bill did 
not pass. With its provision for the exclusion 
of the Irish members it would have made Mr. 
Parnell autocrat of Ireland. He would have 
become at once an imperial force as strong as Mr. 
Rhodes. He had a deep idea for the settlement 
of Ireland. All Nationalist Ireland he had 
united—priests, Fenians, and farmers. There 
remained Unionist Ulster and the Irish gentle- 
men. His first work under a home-rule system 
would have been to bring them in. Parnell was. 
far too great a man to propose to govern Ireland 
against Ulster and the Irish gentry, or in any 
other way except with them and through them. 
. . . Under a home-rule Parliament he would 
have dropped the land agitation. Within six 
months he would have shifted his base, and Bel- 
fast and the landlords would have been the sup- 
port of his power. Ireland would have become 
a whole. 

‘« The possession of Parnell was more impor- 
tant than the hypothesis of a Parliament. It was 
because of the enormous and characteristic fail- 
ure to appreciate that fact in the moment of a 
crisis that Ireland has no Parliament and no 


Parnell.”’ 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S LAST FIGHT. 


N Blackwood's for December Gen. Sir Hen- 
ry Brackenbury reviews Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henderson's recently published life of Stonewall 
Jackson. We quote from the description of the 
last scene at Chancellorsville, when Jackson, the 
invincible hero of so many fights, received the 
wounds that caused his death : 

‘¢In the evening of that awful forest fighting 
he had ridden to the front and was returning to 
his own lines, when an officer of the Eighteenth 
North Carolina Regiment, seeing the group of 
horsemen riding toward him through the dark- 
ness, gave the order to fire, and Jackson received 
three bullets, one in the right hand and two in 
the left arm, cutting the main artery and crush- 
ing the bone below the shoulder. We will not 
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linger over the painful incidents that followed as 
he lay under the fire of case-shot from the 
enemy’s guns at short range, shielded by the 
three young officers who would gladly have given 
their lives to save his; of his fall from the 
stretcher when one of the bearers was shot on the 
homeward way; of the amputation by Dr. 
M’Guire, his friend and comrade of so many 
fights. After the amputation General Stuart 
sent for instructions, as the situation was critical. 
Jackson strove to concentrate his thoughts, but 
for the first time the master-mind failed him, and 
he said very feebly and sadly: ‘I don’t know— 
I can’t tell. Say to General Stuart he must do 
what he thinks best.’ ”’ 

On that occasion Lee addressed to Jackson the 
following note : 


GENERAL: I have just received your note informing 
me that you are wounded. I cannot express my regret 
at the occurrence. Could I have directed events, I 
should have chosen for the good of the country to be 


disabled in your stead. 
I congratulate you upon the victory, which is due to 


your skill and energy. Very respectfully your obedient 
servant, R. E. LEE, General. 


‘¢¢General Lee,’ said Jackson, ‘is very kind, 
but he should give the praise to God.’ 

‘¢ Hight days later he died, in the presence of 
his wife. When told that he had but two hours 
to live he answered feebly but firmly: ‘ Very 
good—it is all right.’”’ 

His biographer continues : 

‘¢ These were almost his last coherent words. 
For some time he lay unconscious, and then sud- 
denly he cried out: ‘Order A. P. Hill to pre- 
pare for action! Pass the infantry to the front ! 
Tell Major Hawks Then stopped, leaving 
the sentence unfinished. Once more he was silent ; 
but a little while after he said, very quietly and 
clearly, ‘ Let us cross over the river and rest un- 
der the shade of the trees ;’ and the soul of the 
great captain passed into the peace of God.” 





‘¢ STONEWALL JACKSON’S WAY.” 


The reviewer quotes these verses of a song 


once very popular among the men of Jackson’s — 


command : 


We see him now—the old slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew, 

The shrewd dry smile—the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt. so true. 

The “ Blue Light Elder” knows them well: 

Says he, ‘*That’s Banks—he’s fond of shell; 

Lord save his soul! we'll give him—”’ well, 

That’s Stonewall Jackson's way. 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off! 
Old Blue Light’s going to pray; 

Stangle the fool who dares to scoff! 
Attention! it’s his way! 


Appealing for his native sod 
In formd pauperis to God, : 
‘*Lay bare Thine arm, stretch forth Thy rod. 
Amen!” That’s Stonewall’s way. 


He’s in the saddle now! Fallin! 
Steady the whole brigade! 
Hill’s at the Ford, cut off !—we’ll win 
His way out, ball and blade! 
What matter if our shoes are worn ? 
What matter if our feet are torn ? 
Quick step! we're with him before morn! 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning—and, by George ! 
There’s Longstreet struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his columns whipped before— 
** Bayonets and grape!’’ hear Stonewall roar; 
“Charge, Stuart! pay off Ashby’s score!” 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 





A DEFENSE OF THE SULTAN AND OF TURKEY. 
r the January Harper’s there is an article on 
‘«The Sultan at Home,” by Mr. Sidney 
Whitman. Mr. Whitman has seen the Sultan 
and talked much with his principal ministers and 
advisers, and he comes away with a very dif- 
ferent opinion of the Turk and of the Armenian 
than prevails generally in this country and in 
England. He thinks we have done Turkey a 
great injustice. He says the Sultan is not at all 
unpopular in his own country, that he is a quiet, 
dignified, simple ruler. On audience occasions 
the Sultan wears a Turkish general’s uniform. 
‘On other occasions his dress is simplicity 
itself, scarcely differing from that of his secre- 
taries and other officials. He wears a_ black 
frock-coat, cut in Turkish fashion, which just. 
hides a white waistcoat with a gold watch-chain. 
The only other jewelry is apt to be a plain gold 
ring on the little finger of the right hand with a 
fair-sized ruby cut or polished en cabochon.” 


A NEW VIEW OF THE ARMENIANS. 


‘©The Turk may continue to deny officially this 
or that ; but who reads with an open mind what 
he has to say for himself? Only those who have 
seen with their own eyes—the Burtons, the Gor- 
dons, the Hobarts. Such men know that when the 
Armenian rebellion broke out about 25 per cent. 
of the highest-paid government officials in the 
capital were Armenians ; that the keeper of the 
Sultan’s privy purse is an Armenian still ; that half 
the ambassadors of Turkey abroad were from time 
to time Christian Greeks; that the wealthiest 
men throughout the empire are Greeks and 
Armenians ; that one of the wealthiest and high- 
est placed of the Armenians has since been con- 
victed of being a tool of the Hindschakists. The 
late Turkish ambassador at Berlin, Aristarchy 
Bey, was a Greek, who, at his death, in returm 
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for the favor of the Mohammedan Sultan, left his 
whole private fortune to the Greek Government. 
And yet we are told that the poor Christians— 
who probably own three-fourths of all real estate 
in the Turkish empire—are groaning under a 
despicable despotism.” 

Mr. Whitman has a great deal to say about the 
small opinion which Turks have of Englishmen 
and the great ascendency the Germans are attain- 
ing, not only in Constantinople, but throughout 
Turkey. ‘To-day the German colony is the most 
active and also the most thriving, and German 
and Austrian made goods rule the staple markets. 
Not only does Mr. Whitman give the Sultan 
credit for being a gentlemanly sort of fellow ; he 
describes him as a hard-working man, hedged 
about with a minimum of bombastic ceremony, 
much less a hoard of fierce soldiery armed to the 
teeth. ‘‘As a matter of fact there is no palace of 
any monarch in the world into which 1t is so easy 
to penetrate as the Yildiz Kiosk.” Altogether, 
Mr. Whitman's idea of Turkey and the Sultan is 
a very admiring one, and he thinks that when 
the day comes for the Sultan to call a million 
warriors to die gloriously in battle, it will be a 
very serious day for the opponent of the crescent. 


HOW MADAME BERNHARDT TOOK TO 
SCULPTURE. 


N RS. SARAH TOOLEY writes in Cassell’s 

on ‘‘ Madame Sarah Bernhardt as a Sculp- 
tor.” Asa girl she wished to be either a nun 
or an actress at the Thédtre Francais. How she 
took on a quite new réle is thus explained : 

‘¢In 1869, after she had attained the second 
of her girlish wishes, Mademoiselle Bernhardt 
sat for her bust to M. Mathieu Meusnier. She 
could not by any possibility have remained a 
quiescent sitter, and at once fell to criticising 
the work as it proceeded. The sculptor noted 
that her criticisms were valuable. 

«¢¢ Why does not mademoiselle try to sculp- 
ture ?’ was the pertinent query. 

‘«©¢ Ah, what an excellent idea!’ exclaimed 
the delighted sitter. ‘I will begin at once, 
monsieur, and you will teach me.’ 

‘«That same night, after her evening per- 
formance was over, full of her new resolve, 
Sarah Bernhardt hastened home from the thea- 
ter, went up to the sleeping apartment of her 
aunt, Madame Brock, awoke that good lady out 
of a.sweet sleep, and peremptorily told her to sit 
up and be sculptured.” 

So her career as sculptor began. In 1875 she 
exhibited in the Salon, and in 1876 won great 
applause for her second exhibit. As can readily 
be understood, ‘‘her two models had undoubt- 


edly a trying time, for the actress did most of 
her sculpturing at night after she returned from 
the theater. It was her custom to call for her 
models on her way home ; she was too impatient 
to wait and see if they would come of their own 
accord, the hour being so late.” 





AMERICANISM IN MUSIC. 


N Professor Mathews’ magazine, Music, Mr. 
John 8. Van Cleve writes on the subject of 
‘¢ Americanism in Musical Art.” He says : 

‘« We now have in America the ful: perfection 
of the three conditions of art-life, viz., large 
reservoirs of accumulated wealth, strong, pas- 
sionate, unifying national pride, and a high de- 
gree of educational traiing and that torm. of 
technical intellect which cuts the channels and 
conduits for our inspired impulses. However, 
it cannot be said without exaggeration that we 
have as yet any American musical art. Ameri- 
canism in our music there is in abundance, at 
times a superabundance, but a true ripened art— 
not yet. But it may not be very far in the 
future, and there is no mistaking the encourag- 
ing flushes of dawn which the coming American 
music is sending before it. The mere names of 
the men who have written worthily in this coun- 
try would fill many pages, but to compose re- 
spectably is not enough. There must indeed be 
much good writing before a genius of the first 
order can find a mellow leaf-loam deep enough 
for the ramifying amplitude of his mighty 
thoughts.” 


OUR MUSICAL LIFE STILL IMMATURE. 


Mr. Van Cleve finds the chief distinction of 
our American music in the fact that so many 
well-educated musicians among us compose good, 
though not great, music. American musical life, 
he thinks, is in the same heterogeneous, even 
chaotic, state as American society. 

‘‘Is it a strange thing,” he asks, ‘that such 
a people should pay thirty thousand dollars per 
year in royalties to such a march-maker as Sousa 
and such a waltz-maker as the author of ‘After 
the Ball’? Should feed its religious life upon such 
a mild mixture of milk, warm water, sugar, and 
bread crumbs as the gospel hymns and the like 
outputs, yet patronize the great artists of the 
operatic world with such reckless lavishness that 
they may well bless us and laugh at us alter- 
nately ? Demand of the orchestral director all 
the latest works of the Germans, French, and 
Russians and pour themselves in tumultuous 
waves to hear the most abstruse creations of 
Bach, Brahms, and Berlioz, as they do at the 
Cincinnati May festivals? Surely a strange land 
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this dear America, with her muddy stream of 
street music and her crystal fountains of most 
sacred art, with her worship of Handel and her 
toleration of banal Sunday-school ditties.” 

Mr. Van Cleve is inclined to ridicule the 
exploitation of negro melodies and aboriginal 
Indian tones in the search for a basis of a 
national music. He says in conclusion : 

‘American music is a coming certainty, but it 
will not be made healthy by hyperdermic injec- 
tions of Indian or African blood. When all is 
said and done we are not Indians, not negroes ; 
we are Caucasians, with blood highly complex 
but prevailingly Teutonic, even Saxon in its com- 
position. We will have ripe American music 
when we have ripe American life. Our com- 
posers should strive after originality, but not 
strain after it. Far-fetched newness is likely to 
be mere oddity. Our composers must stand 
upon Brahms and Wagner, upon Beethoven and 
Mozart, upon Schumann and Chopin, upon Men- 
delssohn, Weber, and Haydn, upon Handel, 
Bach, and Palestrina, uttering their honest 
thought and their unfeigned emotion with such 
newness of voice as God may give them.” 


THE SIEGFRIED STORIES. 


ie the current number of Poet- Lore Camillo 

von Klenze sketches the history of the Sieg- 
fried-Brunhild legend. No one, of course. can 
say when, where, or by whom this greatest of 
love-stories was conceived. We know that it 
was sung in one form or another in different 
dialects among all the Germanic peoples long be- 
fore Christianity had come to destroy the belief 
in the heathen gods, but the remarkable thing 
about it was that it had sufficient vitality to 
adapt itself to the ideas of the new faith, be- 
coming the basis of one of the greatest popu- 
lar epics, the ‘+ Nibelungenlied,” surviving the 
Renaissance, and in our own century inspiring 
Richard Wagner to some of his grandest crea- 
tions. 

The legend seems to have been developed from 
some form of ‘‘ season myth,” in which Siegfried 
and Brunhild personified natural phenomena. In 
course of time there became amalgamated with 
it new stories reflecting the tremendous events 
of the Germanic migrations. The precise form 
of these songs has not been preserved for us; 
the priests of later times tried to obliterate the 
last traces of heathenish beliefs and customs. In 
Iceland, Norway, and Greenland, however, a 
collection of ancient ballads known as the older 
‘*‘ Hdda” was made, it was long supposed, by 
the learned Bishop Semund in the twelfth cen- 
tury. These ballads were believed to have been 


composed between the years 850 and 1(50. It 
now seems more than improbable that it was 
Semund who collected these songs, but the col- 
lector, whoever he was, has preserved for us the 
Siegfried saga in its purest form. 


THE ICELANDIC SAGA. 


The story of Siegfried and Brunhild tells us of 
the glorious youth Sigurd (this name Sigurd is 
merely the Norse for the German Siegfried), the 
son of Sigmund, who by killinga dragon acquired 
an immense treasure, and soon after, on his 
wanderings, found the beautiful maiden Brun. 
hild on a mountain surrounded by a ring of fire. 
She had been placed there by the supreme god 
for an act of disobedience, and was fated to be 
awakened by the hero Sigurd. She at once 
falls in love with Sigurd with all the passion of a 
powerful soul, and Sigurd answers her affection. 
But he is destined cruelly to deceive her without 
his knowledge. For he leaves her to seek fur- 
ther adventures and comes to the land of King 
Gunnar. Gunnar covets Sigurd’s treasure and. 
wants the famous Brunhild. His mother con- 
sequently administers a magic potion to Sigurd 
by which he completely forgets Brunhild and 
marries Gunnar’s sister Gudrun. Gunnar now 
asks Sigurd to lend him aid in getting the far- 
famed Brunhild. Sigurd, whose oblivion has 
become complete, gladly assents. He alone can 
ride through the ring of fire, and assumes Gun- 
nar’s appearance, so that Brunhild does not 
recognize him. She had given up all hope of 
ever seeing Sigurd again, for much time had 
elapsed since he had left her, and she consequent- 
ly follows the pretended Gunnar. Then Sigurd 
and Gunnar reassume their natural appearance, 
and Gunnar marries Brunhild. But she had not 
long been his queen, when in a quarrel with 
Sigurd’s wife, Gudrun, she discovers the deceit. 
Her old love for Sigurd breaks out again like a 
flame. The thought that Sigurd deceived her 
and that he belongs so another woman consumes 
her. She induces her husband to kill him, and 
when she hears that Sigurd is dead she pierces 
herself with the sword and is burned upon the 
same funeral pyre with her beloved Sigurd. 

Camillo von Klenze describes the ‘‘ Edda” as 
grand and uncanny, like the northern light. 
‘« No ray of mildness which the creed of Christ 
introduced into the world has ever grazed the 
authors of these poems ; everywhere the old Ger- 
manic power and harshness. Every character 
stands out like a rock. Nothing 1s petty here.” 
This grandeur of feeling and of thought remained 
the most striking characteristic of these old songs 
even after they lost in great measure their origi- 
nal form. 
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THE ‘‘ NIBELUNGENLIED.”’ 


‘¢ These songs of the ‘Hdda’ were popular in 
the North even after Christianity had overthrown 
the heathenish observances, after they had ceased 
to represent the actual state of things. They 
were still appreciated at a time when the entire 
surface of German life had changed, especially 
on the continent, and when in Germany proper 
the old saga was being molded into a completely 
new form, corresponding to a new life. And, 
indeed, a very different life from that in the cold 
North was the life of Germany toward the end 
of the twelfth century—that is, that period which 
produced what is not only the greatest form of 
the Siegfried story, but the greatest of all medi- 
wval epics, the ‘ Nibelungenlied.’ ” 

‘¢In literature the old poetry, often written 
in Latin and generally ecclesiastical in its nature, 
was succeeded by a secular form of verse in the 
mother tongue which breathed a thoroughly 
worldly atmosphere and was typical of a brilliant 
society.” 

Still the new literature and the new ideals did 
not drive out the old. The old stories and songs 
still held the popular heart, and in Austria, where 
French influence was least felt, the ancient sagas 
were molded into a form suited to the new age. 
About the year 1200 some unknown collector or 
reviser arranged the survivals of the Siegfried 
songs in the epic of the ‘* Nibelungenlied.”’ 

‘‘Just as the songs of the ‘ Hdda’ were in a 
sense representative of the times and country in 
which they were sung, so the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ 
though showing in every line traces of the fierce 
past, though dealing with individualities such as 
only the times of the migrations could produce, is 
the child of the twelfth century. A milder spirit, 
brought about by Christian doctrines, has come 
over the old story ; the northern light has yielded 
to the warmer hues of morn. The whole tale 
has changed and has become a mirror of Bar- 
barossa’s age. 

‘¢The songs of the ‘dda,’ it will be remem- 
bered, told us how Sigurd killed a dragon and ar- 
quired a treasure, how he found and fell in love 
with Brunhild, how he was made to forget her and 
unwittingly helped to deceive her, how she dis- 
covered the fraud and was seized again with love 
for him, had him put to death and died with 
him. They furthermore told us how Gudrun, 
Sigurd’s wife, married another man after Sigurd’s 
death, how her second husband, coveting the 
treasure which had belonged to Sigurd, invited his 
wife's brothers and killed them, and how Gu- 
drun wreaked terrible revenge on her husband for 
thisdeed. Inthe ‘ Nibelungenlied’ Brunhild, tke 
greatest figure of the ‘ Hdda,’ loses much of her 
importance, and the whole of the epic becomes 


the story of Kriemhild’s love for her husband 
Siegfried. Kriemhild, who corresponds to Gu- 
drun in the ‘ Edda,’ here kills her brothers for 
murdering her husband Siegfried, and through 
grief at her husband’s death changes from a 
lovely maiden to a fearful avenger.” 

While the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied”’ represents the last 
great crystallization of the old Siegfried sagas 
in a popular form, the stories were in later times 
woven into new shapes, although the old power 
was gone. 


OTHER FORMS OF THE LEGEND. 


‘¢‘Thus the sixteenth century has left us a 
rough tale of Siegfried. In the same century 
Hans Sachs, poet and shoemaker, wrote his poor 
tragedy of Siegfried. After these two inferior 
works nothing appears for hundreds of years to 
show that the old hero was not dead. Never- 
theless, he was once more to rise, phenix-like, 
and to delight the world. When one of the lost. 
manuscripts of the ‘ Nibelungenlied’ was found 
about the middle of the last century, great inter- 
est was manifested in this epic, and later in the 
sagas on which it is based. Dozens of dramas, 
some of them written within recent years, going 
back partly to the ‘ Hdda,’ partly to the ‘ Nibe- 
lungenlied,’ among them works of great merit, 
owe their origin to this interest. In Germany 
Hebbel’s trilogy ‘ Die Nibelungen,’ Geibel’s trag- 
edy ‘ Brunhild,’ and Jordan’s epic ‘ Nibelungen ” 
have become famous. Henrik Ibsen has used 
the story of the ‘ dda’ in his drama ‘ The War- 


riors of Heligoland’ and transcribed it into a 


form worthy of that remarkable man. Mr. 
William Morris’ work connected with this sub- 
ject has made Siegfried familiar to every cul- 
tured English-speaking person. The greatest 
modern remolding of the Siegfried story, how- 
ever, was to be achieved not by a man of letters, 
properly so called, but by a musician. In his 
trilogy ‘The Ring of the Nibelung’ Richard 
Wagner has shed the whole magic of his imag- 
ination over our saga and has interpreted the 
passions of those grand individualities by means 
of the subtlest of interpreters, harmony. 

‘« Siegfried belongs now, however, not alone 
to the world of culture. In the distant North, 
on the lonely Faroe Islands, the fishermen are 
said to sing to this day the songs of Siegfried’s 
death. Nay, we do not need to go so far, for 
we ourselves have unwittingly heard and told 
the old story many times. Our own fairy story 
of ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ is merely another form 
of the old season myth; the last faint echo 
wafted through the ages of that tale which in 
ancient Germany was crystallized into the story 
of Siegfried and Brunhild.” 
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ELECTRIC RAILROADS INSTEAD OF STEAM. 


ROF. SIDNEY H. SHORT, a noted elec- 
trician and inventor, writes in the January 
Cosmopolitan to explain how in the next fifteen 
years, unless there should be an unexpected 
slump in electrical progress, steam will be super- 
seded by electricity as the motive power for even 
the trunk-line railroads. The change will mean, 
he says, the reduction in time between New 
York and Chicago to ten hours, and a general 
readjustment of business and social conditions to 
a standard of 125 miles per hour instead of 40. 
This revolution will come, he thinks, without any 
great sacrifice in railroad properties and without 
radical departure from present methods of rail- 
road construction. 


THE OBSTACLES TO ELECTRICITY. 


The chief difficulty in the way of this great 
revolution is the waste which conservative rail- 
road men always point out that it would bring to 
the enormous railroad plants already in operation. 
In the matter of locomotives alone there are 
now 30,000 steam-engines in the United States 
in service, and if they only cost $10,000 each it 
would mean that some $300,000,000 worth of 
machinery would have to be sold as scrap-iron, 
as they could probably not be adapted to electric- 
al service. It ‘has been estimated that the cost 
of installation of an electrical plant—conductors, 
locomotives, motors, and cars—for a single rail- 
road system such as the Pennsylvania would 
reach $100,000,000. 


PROFESSOR SHORT THINKS THIS OVERESTIMATED. 


Professor Short thinks that it would be much 
more feasible than some railroad men think to 
change the plant. Running over an inventory 
of the items in a steam railroad property of to- 
day, he finds a great number of the assets of a 
sort which would not have to be changed—real 
estate, office and terminal buildings, stations, 
round and car houses, repair shops, road-bed and 
appurtenances for its control and protection, pas- 
senger and freight car bodies, car-trucks, and 
many of the locomotives. All mentioned here, 
except the car-trucks and locomotives and the 
general repair shops devoted to locomotive work, 
would continue in uninterrupted use. 

Professor Short then takes the case of a rail- 
road running by steam and goes into the details 
of the cost of changing it. He suggests that as 
fast as a steam freight locomotive should become 
superannuated—and the life of such a machine is 
just so many years—an electric locomotive should 
be substituted, and thus in time the whole equip- 
ment would be changed. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


Aside from the enormous advantage of greater 
speed, there are obvious economies in fuel and 
repairs. Five pounds of coal in a steam locomo- 
tive are now required to do what one and a half 
pounds will do in a stationary plant. The cost 
of fuel per horse-power per hour would be brought 
down to a half cent, and if gas-engines were 
used to still less. 

‘*The cost of repairs would be enormously re- 
duced, in spite of the greater speed obtained. 
Track life would lengthen with the gradual elim- 
ination of the locomotive, and repairs to a motor 
are both less costly and less troublesome than to 
a locomotive. The electric motor runs without 
intermission, requires little attention, and gives 
an output far in excess of that demanded of any 
other machine in hard service. While it may 
not be asserted that electrical apparatus is invul- 
nerable or that the mighty power which we 
drive through devious ways finds its pathway 
always free from obstruction, it is true that cor- 
rectly designed and well-made electric railroad 
apparatus is of lasting utility.” 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN AS HOUSEWIFE. 


ISS EDITH YOUNG expatiates in the 
Lady's Realm on the inexhaustible theme 
of the charms of the American woman. She 
speaks of her cleverness, her acute memory, her 
ready power of expression, her atmosphere of 
fearlessness, ‘‘her splendid dignity and comely 
bearing,” her good looks and queenly figure, her 
business energy. One aspect less frequently 
dwelt upon is here given prominence : 

‘‘Chief among the accomplishments of the 
American woman is her talent for housekeeping. 
The uncertainty in securing servants—for in 
America anything may be had for money, but 
a good servant last of all—and probably the in- 
fluence of a hard-working sensible ancestry have 
had their effects. An American woman, with 
the exception of very moneyed American women, 
can run her house without a ‘ help’ if she needs 
to, and runs it so well that one cannot always 
credit there is no retinue of servants behind. 
She keeps her house bright and beautiful, but 
not at the expense of her personal appearance, 
she being always neatly and prettily dressed 
whatever she does. Her house is most conven- 
iently appointed for the saving of labor and use- 
less drudgery—the reason being that the pre- 
vailing stubbornness of servants in trying new 
appliances has small weight in a country where 
‘brainy’ women have so often to do their own 
housework and naturally choose the best ways of 
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accomplishing it. It would be a revelation to 
some ardent English housewives to know that 
the ladies one meets at an afternoon whist-party 
in America, who have a club meeting for every 
day in the week, or who lounge on their piazza 
hammocks as though life were one long holiday, 
who are all animation and vivacity, have now 
and again, perhaps all the time, been doing 
housework of a kind we should have two or more 
servants for in this country: getting up in the 
small hours to cook their elaborate breakfasts of 
hot bread and various indispensable dishes, and 
later making cakes, candies, and dainty stuffs, 
besides the real meals of the day.” 

‘From her attributes of beauty, liveliness, 
and accomplishment, one might infer the Ameri- 
can woman pertect were it not that, putting aside 
all her faults and taking her at her best, there is 
still something wanting. Neither good looks nor 
cleverness nor sound common sense constitutes 
genius ; daintiness and prettiness do not consti- 
tute art; and one may have all talent and all 
means of educating one’s self and yet be desti- 
tute of that sympathetic feeling for things be- 
yond which we call ‘soul.’ ” 





THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE AND THE 
TELEPHONES. 

i is an ugly story which Mr. Robert Donald 

tells in the Contemporary in his paper on 
«« The State and the Telephones,” a ‘betrayal of 
public interests."” He takes his facts from the 
report of the select committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to investigate the subject. 
His narrative is not likely to increase the con- 
fidence which England might be expected to feel 
in the management of its postal department. 

W hen telephonic communications were declared 
by the courts to be within the monopoly of the 
post-office, the post-office began—it was in 1880 
—to grant licenses ‘‘with reckless liberality,” 
Mr. Donald says, only exacting 10 per cent. of 
gross receipts. In 1884 it proceeded to grant 
general, not local, licenses, though always without 
resigning its right to compete or to grant com- 
peting licenses. The licensees amalgamated. Mr. 
Raikes, when postmaster-general in 1889, pro- 
tested against this amalgamation. 

A JACKAL TO PRIVATE MONOPOLY. 

But since then, according to Mr. Donald, the 
post-office has played into the hands of the mo- 
nopoly at the expense of the public. In 1892, 
when the trunk lines of the National Telephone 
Company were bought by the government at full 
value, the company secured additional privileges. 
It won for its subscribers connection with the 
local exchanges established by the post-office. 


As a consequence the local business of the post- 
office dried up. 

‘«The department has been pursuing the suic- 
idal policy of cultivating telephone businesses 
for the National Company. At every point the 
company gains, and the post-office’s failure is the 
public’s loss. The capital invested in these local 
exchanges is lost. We do not know the amount 
of public money thus thrown away, as the post- 
office nowhere gives information about the finan- 
cial position of its telephones; but as the New- 
castle exchange alone cost £80,222, the total 
amount must be considerable. The post-office is 
peculiarly secret about these things.”’ 

AGAINST THE MUNICIPALITIES. 

The postmaster-general declared in Parliament 
in 1895 that the position of local authorities was 
absolutely safeguarded ; but when the city of 
London refused permission to the National Tele- 
phone Company to use its streets unless charges 
were reduced, the post-office ‘‘ surreptitiously laid 
a subway for its use,”’ and the company triumphed 
over the city government. A kindred policy has 
been followed over larger areas : 

‘* What the department declined to concede in 
writing it has, nevertheless, given in practice. 
The telephone company has obtained all it asked. 
Areas have been enlarged and licenses refused to 
municipalities. This policy of enlarging tele- 
phone areas without regard to municipal bounda- 
ries helped to consolidate the company’s monop- 
oly, and was a subject which specially interested 
the select committee, as it creates an obstacle to 
municipal telephones. As the telephone com- 
pany said, were towns grouped in one area there 
would be no inducement for corporations to start 
separate schemes. ”’ 

MYSTERIOUS ‘‘ MISTAKES.” 

The case of Guernsey telephones is.adduced : 

‘«The channel islands were omitted from the 
schedule of the agreement with the company. 
The company had.established business in Jersey, 
but Guernsey was free. The states of that island 
decided to apply for a license and, on the ad- 
vice of their engineer, Mr. A. R. Bennett—one 
of the leading authorities on telephony—to work 
the service themselves. The post-office and its 
confederate the telephone company then tried a 
little game of ‘ bluff.’ The states were informed 
that Guernsey had been added to the Jersey 
area, and the telephone company then began 
erecting poles in the island. The map of tele- 
phone areas submitted to the select committee by 
the post-office actually showed Guernsey as sched- 
uled under the agreement of March, 1896. 

Only a mistake, for which no one appears to be 
responsible. These ‘mistakes’ are always ov: 
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curring, and they always favor the telephone 
company.” 
‘¢NO COMPETITION ’’—A POLICY, IF NOT A PROMISE. 


The post-office has persistently shielded the 
company from competition. The chairman of 
the company declares he had promises from Sir 
James Fergusson, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Arnold 
Morley that there should be no competition. 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Morley point-blank deny 
the charge ; Sir James admits that he was op- 
posed to competition, but does not accept the chair. 
man’s emphatic interpretation of his remark. 
Yet this alleged assurance has been ‘‘ accepted 
by the department as binding.”’  ‘‘ It has decided 
the practice of the post-office : ’’ it has enriched 
the company. For ‘‘there has been no compe- 
tition” by the post-office and no desire shown to 
encourage municipal competition. 

STATE PURCHASE ‘‘ RECKONED ON.”’ 

Sir James Fergusson and the post-office recom- 
mend that the company should be bought up as 
a going concern. The company ‘‘ has reckoned 
on the certainty of purchase,’ though it knew 
‘the state was under no obligation to purchase 
it when its license lapsed’ in 1911. 

‘«Tt is notorious that much of the company’s 
capital is ‘ water ’— inevitably so, as it bought up 
a competing plant to throw it away and acquired 
the interests of licensees which represent no assets. 
The estimate of the post-office is that the whole 
plant of the company could be replaced for 
£2,500,000. But the company’s capital is nearly 
£7,000,000, and in 1904 will be £9,800,000.” 

SIR JAMES FERGUSSON’S POSITION. 


The unpleasantest thing in the whole paper is 
this paragraph : 

‘¢1t should be remembered that Sir James 
Fergusson was not only the postmaster-general 
who signed the first agreement; he has other 
qualifications. After leaving office he tells us 
that he used to inquire of a ‘relative, who was 
a director of the company,’ how the new arrange- 
ment was working. In 1895 he was a member 
of the select committee appointed to inquire into 
the efficiency of the telephone service ; and we 
find him in the following year a director of the 
National Telephone Company—a lucrative posi- 
tion which he still retains—and now undertakes 
difficult missions as a representative of the mo- 
nopoly with all the prestige of an ex-posmaster- 
general and of the minister who signed the 
agreement creating the monopoly !”’ 

Mr. Donald is not satisfied with the recom- 
mendations of the select committee. Municipal 
authorities have not facilities given them to 
counterbalance the difficulties interposed by the 
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reigning monopoly. Company or post-office could 
easily strangle any attempt at municipal service. 
‘‘ After what has happened, no one has much 
confidence in the post-office as a competitor. The 
select committee have none.” 


COW’S MILK AND CONSUMPTION. 


66¢ UBERCULOSIS in Man and Beast” is 

the title of a paper in the Nineteenth 
Century, in which Sir Herbert Maxwell conveys 
the gist of the report of the last royal commission 
on the subject. This opening paper reminds us 
that the perils of the milk-can once so notorious 
in connection with typhoid now extend to tuber- 
culosis as well. This fell disease is common to 
the lower animals and man, and from them he 
takes it most frequently. But not chiefly by eat- 
ing their flesh. 

‘¢The commissioners are at one with their pre- 
decessors in believing that ‘no doubt the largest 
part of the tuberculosis which man _ obtains 
through his food is by means of milk containing 
tuberculous matter.’ The reason for this, in the 
United Kingdom at least, is pretty obvious. Our 
people are in the habit, which for practical pur- 
poses may be treated as inveterate, of drinking 
uncooked milk. Children, especially, are seldom 
given boiled milk. 

‘*From a British point of view, then, it is a 
serious matter to find that the tuberculosis is far 
more prevalent among dairy cows than among 
bullocks, heifers, or any other class of agricul- 
tural stock. Not only is milk, as we use it, the 
form of food most likely to convey infection to 
the consumer, but the cows whence the milk is 
drawn are more subject to the disease than any 
other domestic animal.”’ 


THE INFALLIBLE TEST OF TUBERCULIN. 


Koch’s famous discovery of the tubercle bacil- 
lus and of the lymph tuberculin has made pre- 
ventive measures possible, for though fatal to 
human life, the lymph ‘‘remains a harmless and 
practically infallible test for the presence of tuber- 
culosis in living ruminant animals.” By this 
method of detection and the consequent isolation, 
Danish stock-yards show a reduction of tuber- 
culous cases from 66 to 25 per cent. The writer 
asks : 

‘Tf our board of agriculture adopt the recom- 
mendation of the royal commission and under: 
take the culture and gratuitous distribution of 
tuberculin, on conditions of subsequent manage- 
ment similar to those prescribed in Denmark, 
will British farmers and stock owners be so blind 
to their own interest as to refuse the boon ?” 

He warns his countrymen that the French 
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Government in prohibiting the importation of 
breeding stock which has not stood the tuber- 
culin test has set an example likely to be fol- 
lowed. He exposes the chaotic arrangements 
for inspection which we now follow, which are 
fair neither to the owners nor to the public. He 
also insists that ‘‘the excellent uniformity of 
meat inspection which has been attained in Ger- 
many, France, Denmark, etc., cannot be emu- 
lated in Great Britain so long as private slaugh- 
ter-houses are allowed to exist. The evidence 
on this point is overwhelming.” 

He calls attention to the importance of the 
public securing sterilized milk or milk from an 
untainted supply. He lays stress on the fact that 
tuberculosis in infancy—commonly classed under 
the head of infantile diarrhcea—has not shown 
the diminution which sanitary progress has effect- 
ed in the ravages of adult tuberculosis. He at- 
tributes this fact to the increased use of new 
milk by children. 


SHALL WE LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES? 


HENRIVAUX, in the first November 

e number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 

recommends the use of glass as a building ma- 

terial. He thinks that the moment is suitable 
for an important evolution in architecture. 

It is only about four years ago that architects 
began to realize the enormous possibilities of 
glass as a material for building ; its decorative 
value is obvious, and it can also be used instead 
of wood and iron in many portions of house con- 
struction. For mantel-pieces, interior walls, and 
even for staircases it has been found exceedingly 
useful, for it is lighter and less expensive than 
bricks ; but the idea of a house constructed en- 
tirely of glass would have seemed chimerical a 
very short time ago. Now, however, the prob- 
lem is an easy one owing to the invention of 
what M. Henrivaux calls ‘‘ ceramo-crystal,”’ or 
glass stone, a kind of vitrified glass. These 
plaques are capable of most varied decoration, 
while their resisting power is, extraordinary as it 
may seem, very much greater than granite, and 
it has been shown by experiment that they do 
not share the brittleness of ordinary glass. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1900 we shall see, 
close to the Eiffel Tower, a building called «‘The 
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Luminous Palace,” which will be raised in honor 
of the electric light, and the architect is building 
it of glass. The scheme of decoration will be 
very elaborate and the rule of nothing but glass 
will be strictly adhered to. The experience 
gained over this building should certainly, as the 
writer of this article anticipates, enable us to 
judge definitely whether this vitrified material is 
to make the dwelling-house of the future. 





THE ‘ AUTONAUT.” 


R. HERBERT C. FYFE describes in Pear- 

son's the wonders of the Autonaut, a boat 

that propels itself, but can only move in rough 
waters : 

‘¢ The fact is that the boat is propelled by the 
action of the waves ; in perfectly still water she 
would not move at all unless she was caused to 
pitch artificially. The secret of her propulsion 
lies in a couple of pieces of apparatus, not unlike 
gridirons, fixed one at the bow and one at the 
stern about on a level with the keel. These are 
what the inventor, Mr. H. Linden, of the zo- 
ological station at Naples, calls ‘ feathering fins.’ 
They are strips of hardened steel with their free 
ends pointing in the reverse direction to the 
course of the boat. Each frame holds four of 
these. They are twenty inches long and ten 
inches wide; they are seven-tenths of an inch 
thick at their union with their frames, and taper 
off to one-tenth of an inch at their free ends. 

‘The effect of oil on troubled waters has 
passed from a proverb into a regular adjunct of 
navigation, but there has always been one very 
serious drawback. It is of no use unless a vessel 
is going with the wind. If a vessel beating 
against the wind were to put oil over the side it 
would simply be blown to leeward of her and do 
her no good. Now, the peculiarity of the Autonaut 
is that she will go just as well against the wind 
and the waves as with them ; in fact, the more 
bumpy the waves are the better she goes. There- 
fore it occurred to Mr. Linden that his boat 
would serve admirably to carry oil and distribute 
it in front of fishing- boats, life-boats, and vessels 
riding at anchor in a heavy broken sea.” 

It is thus of use as a sort of advance guard of 
peace, preparing the way by oil distribution to 
the windward of ships in troubled seas. 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE January Harper’s contains two features which 

we have quoted from among the ‘‘ Leading Arti- 

cles”—‘‘ The Naval Lessons of the War,” by H. W. 

Wilson, and.‘‘The Sultan at Home,” by Sidney Whit- 
man. 

An excellent account of the conditions which sur- 
round the closing years of the long reign of Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria, is given in Mr. Sidney 
Brooks’ article, “‘ Fifty Years of Francis Joseph.” The 
tumult and turmoil of Austria-Hungary, both social 
and political, can be explained in a single small table 
which Mr. Brooks cites, showing the distribution of 
the races which make up the population of Austria and 
Hungary respectively. 
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With such a racial hodge-podge as this one does not 
wonder at prophecies of disruption. ‘‘ Were dismem- 
berment,” says Mr. Brooks, ‘‘ to set in, it could rely on 
no friendly state coming to its rescue, least of allamong 
its partners in the triple alliance. Austria-Hungary 
must work out its own salvation and float or sink 
without help from outside. It is this isolation that 
constitutes the peril of the internal feuds that have 
paralyzed the realm during the past two years.” 

An unusually picturesque and readable article is con- 
tributed by Capt. T. S. Speedy in ‘‘A Glimpse of Nu- 
bia,” the country which we generally miscall the Sou- 
dan. The fine-appearing Nubians are a curious race as 
to customs and traditional connections, which Captain 
Speedy tells of with pleasant discrimination. One of 
the most curious things to be seen among them is the 
sword, always of one pattern, and an exact copy of the 
long, straight, double-edged blade carried by the Cru- 
saders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the hilt 
being in the form of a cross, which the Christian war- 
rior kissed in his last moment. Most of these aremanu- 
factured in Germany, but a few bear every appearance 
of being the veritable weapon of the Crusaders, and are 
in possession of some of the chiefs, having been handed 
down from generation to generation. The chiefs hold 
these weapons as priceless. Captain Speedy says no 
doubt exists that 90 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Nubia desire peace and will be most thankful to see 
their commerce restored to itsformer status. ‘And we 
have every reason to believe that the late successes of 
Sir Herbert Kitchener are rapidly conducing to this 
much-desired end.” 

In an essay on ‘‘The Weakness of the Executive 
Power in Democracy,” Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson is im- 


patient of the interference of the legislative branch of 
the Government with the executive, when that inter- 
ference makes, as he thinks it does make, the executive 
weak and uncertain. He does not think we need a king, 
nor a kaiser, nor a Diaz in this country, but ‘‘we do 
need executive and administrative officers who can be 
trusted to put into operation the conclusions of the leg- 
islative body in the wisest and most effective manner.” 

Lieut. S. A. Stanton, who served throughout the war 
on the flagship New York as assistant chief of staff to 
Admiral Sampson, describes ‘‘ The Naval Campaign of 
1898 in the West Indies,” and gives a readable version of 
the often-told story of the great fight at Santiago. 

The series of detached articles which Harper’s has 
been publishing on Bismarck is continued in a sketch 
of ‘‘ Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman,” by Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, and Prof. Albert B. Hart gives a histor- 
ical account of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan’s Colonies.” 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE January Century is an unusually attractive 
number. Worshipers of Carlyle will rejoice in 
both the illustrations and text of Mr. John Patrick’s 
account of ‘‘ The Carlyles in Scotland,” not least in the 
pictures. The engraving of Carlyle by Thomas John- 
son, from a photograph taken in 1874 by Mr. Patrick, is 
the best picture of the philosopher we have ever seen. 
A great many pages of the Century are taken up with 
the further installments of the war articles, Captain 
Sigsbee’s ‘‘Personal Narrative of the ‘Maine’” and 
Lieutenant Hobson’s account of ‘The Sinking of the 
‘Merrimac.’” In part second of the latter Lieutenant 
Hobson reaches the most dramatic period of his exploit, 
when the ship wasrunning in. The literary opportu- 
nity in a description of this terrific experience by the 
man who was at all times in the center of the hell of 
shot and shell which plunged about the Merrimac is 
tremendous, and Lieutenant Hobson shows that he is 
something of a writer as well as a great deal of a hero. 
The story of the sinking of the ship and the escape of 
its men is fascinating. Another echo of the late war is 
in Mr. Edmond Kelly’s article, “‘ An American in Mad- 
rid During the War.” Mr. Kelly was recognized as an 
American in the hotel where he was staying, and it is 
worth noting that he records the fact that he was re- 
ceived with no less courtesy, if with less cordiality, 
than before the fact was known. 

Another important article is that by Capt. A. S. Crown- 
inshield, of the United States navy, on “The Advan- 
tages of the Nicaragua Canal.” Captain Crowninshield 
begins his arguments for the Nicaragua route with a 
résumé of the various isthmian canal projects, and fa- 
vors the Nicaraguan scheme because of two general im- 
portant physical facts: First, that Lake Nicaragua is 
at the summit level of the projected work, and, second, 
the range of hills which separates the lake and the Pa- 
cific and prevents its waters from flowing west instead 
of east is at one point only forty feet above the lake, 
while the lake is one hundred and ten feet above the 
level of the sea. This point in the hills is consequently 
only one hundred and fifty feet above the sea-level, and 
is, as a matter of fact, the lowest point in the great 








mountain range which extends the entire length of the 
American continent. The panoramic view of the Nica- 
ragua Canal which accompanies this article gives the 
best idea possible to readers of the gecgraphical statis- 
tics of that part of the isthmus. Captain Crowninshield 
gives it as his opinion, or rather as the general consensus 
of opinion at present, that the entire work can be con- 
structed for from one hundred millions to ene hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars. 

The serials, all of them excellent ones, which are run- 
ning in this first number of the Centwry’s new year are 
the novel “‘ Via Crucis,” by F. Marion Crawford, Prof. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s story of Alexander the Great, 
and Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘‘ The Many Sided Franklin.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
HE January Scribner’s contains two features in- 
spired by the Spanish-American War, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s first chapter in his story of the Rough 
Riders and Richard Harding Devis’ story, ‘‘On the 
Fever Ship,” the latter the first important example of 
war fiction we have seen. Colonel Roosevelt occupies 
this first chapter of his story chiefly in describing the 
make-up of his famous regiment from its several 
sources—New York policemen, athletic club and college 
men, Western hunters, deputy sheriffs and cowboys, and 
full-blooded Indians. He gives Allyn Capron the palm 
for being the best soldier in the regiment, and calls him, 
in fact, ‘‘the ideal of what an American regular army 
officer should be.” Another echo of our war appears in 
Dr. Charles R. Gill’s account of his ‘‘ Ride Into Cuba 
for the Red Cross”—a ride undertaken to acquaint Miss 
Clara Barton with the condition of the country and the 
needs of the people in the regions beyond the city of 
Santiago. 

Maj. Edward 8S. Wortley, in command of the Arab 
irregular force, gives a brief sketch of the action at 
Omdurman under the title “‘With the Sirdar.” He 
says the Soudan is devastated and miserable beyond 
description from the effects of Dervish tyranny, and 
that it will take years of peace under British guarantee 
to restore the ravaged country to its normal prosperity. 

Still another military article is an account of ‘“‘ The 
British Maneuvers,” by Capt. W. Elliott Cairnes, illus- 
trated by very interesting photographs. An unusually 
clever story-sketch is from Mr. A. S. Smith, under the 
title ‘“‘The Peach.” A first installment of the Colvin- 
edited “ Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson” appears this 
month, covering the novelist’s early engineering excur- 
sions; Mr. Robert Grant contributes some of his light 
and pleasant social philosophy under the title ‘Search 
Light Letters,” and there is a fine story from George W. 
Cable, ‘‘ The Entomologist.” 

THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
“TCHE January Cosmopolitan has an interesting 
practical article by Prof. Sidney Short on ‘ The 
Coming Electric Railroad,” which is reviewed in an- 
other department. 

Mr. Charles R. Flint, the head of the great mercan- 
tile house of Flint, Eddy & Co. and one of the most 
active industrial organizers of the decade, writes in 
the series on “Great Problems in Organization” on 
‘Economic Organization.” He cites the great world 
forces which have brought about the disappearance of 
the merchant prince, a picturesque figure made impos- 
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sible in this day by steam and electricity. Mr. Flint 
gives some very valuable illustrations of how business 
used to be conducted fifty or a hundred years ago in 
the case of, for instance, a flour merchant doing busi- 
ness in South America, and how it is done to-day. In 
the more highly organized methods of the end of the 
century, when the merchant receives his cable dispatch 
from Brazil two or three times a day, makes his calcu- 
lations with the utmost nicety, and closes a sale by 
cable on the same day on which it is made, the great 
profits of the merchant prince are impossible. But, 
on the other hand, the profits are surer. As to the great 
corporation combinations, Mr. Flint says that they have 
come about in the same way as the political federation 
of our and other states have come about. He protests 
against these consolidations of large corporate capitals 
being called trusts, and argues to show that they are 
necessary in order to employ specialization, avoid waste, 
and insure the greatest amount of smoothness in indus- 
trial transactions. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck essays in ‘‘ For Maids 
and Mothers” to show that woman makes a great mis- 
take when she enters the field of specialization along 
with man. ‘She brings with her all the intensity, the 
overwrought enthusiasm, and the mental myopia of 
her sex. She lacks the ability to take a large and well- 
proportioned view of the work she is doing, and she 
throws herself into it with a passionate eagerness that is 
fine in itself, yet hurtful in its results. And even after 
all this sacrifice of health, after all this loss of charm, 
after losing much of what makes womanhood so beau- 
tiful, she has not gained a thing for which she sought. 
She will still be at the most somewhere down in the 
second or third rank of the undistinguished.” 

Mr. John Paul Bocock makes a surprisingly strong 
showing for Irishmen in his article on “ Irish Leaders 
in Many Nations.” There are Gen. Lord Wolseley, Jus- 
tin M’Carthy, the Duke of Tetuan, Gen. Lord Kitch- 
ener, Sir Robert Hart, Chief Justice Russell, Gen. Lord 
Roberts, and Lord Dufferin, of course; but it is a 
picturesque surprise to find that General Obrutscheff 
is an O’Brien, General Skalon originated in the Emer- 
ald Isle as a Seallen, and the gallent Odontchetf was a 
veritable O’Donnell. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


APTAIN MAHAN’S paper in the January Mc- 
Clire’s, ‘The War on the Sea and Its Lessons,” 

is quoted from in another department this month. 
McClure’s begins with a graphic account by Simon 
Lake of his invention, the submarine boat Argonaut, 
and her achievements. He says that notwithstanding 
the fact that the Argonaut is quite a small vessel, a 
crew of five men have lived aboard her during an ex- 
perimental cruise extending over two months, during 
which she traveled over one thousand miles under her 
own power, partly on the surface and partly on the bot- 
tom. Mr. Lake says that this extraordinary boat has 
proved herself perfectly seaworthy. She is so small 
that the seas wash clear over her decks, but this causes 
no inconvenience to those below. Mr. Lake regards the 
Argonaut as a merely experimental craft, and he in- 
tends to complete at once a hundred-foot boat for prac- 
tical work. He boasts that if the Argonaut had been 
at Santiago she could have cleared the harbor of Span- 
ish mines within forty-eight hours. ‘Then we could 
have crept under the Spanish fleet, where our divers 
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would have stepped out and deliberately set mines or 
even fastened torpedoes to the bottoms of the ships.” 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal prints a chapter of stories gath- 
ered from tue field of battle at Santiago under the head- 
ing “The Day of Battle,” which which will form part 
of a forthcoming book, ‘‘ The Fight for Santiago.” 

There are stories by Hamlin Garland and E. Nesbit, 
and a further installment or Mr. Kipling’s ‘Stalky & 
Co.” and of Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘‘The Later Life of Lin- 
coln.” Mr. F. W. Hughes illustrates in maps and text 
the expansion of the United States from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific and the gradual encroachment on Spanish 
possessions from 1764 on. Mr. Stephen Crane gives a 
graphic account of his. ride ‘‘On the Engine of the 
Scotch Express.” He says that there can be noquestion 
that the road-beds of English railroads are at present 
immeasurably superior to the American road-beds, the 
reason being of course clear, in that the Americans 
were called on.suddenly to build thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of railroad, where the English slowly built 
tens upon tens. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the January Ladies’ Home Journal Mr. Cleve- 
I land Moffett, the well-known interviewing maga- 
zine writer, gives a most readable account of the 
Viennese music-teacher, Leschetisky, ‘‘The Man Who 
Taught Paderewski.” He says that Paderewski took a 
lesson at the professor’s house every evening, this being ¢ 
mark of special favor. These nightly lessons lasted one 
or two or three hours, while all day long for six months 
Paderewski worked away at the mechanics of piano- 
playing and exercises specially devised for him by this 
teacher. The young Pole had no special influence and 
very little money; it was his exceptional talent that 
procured him these favors with the exacting old teach- 
er. Mr. Moffett tells us that no piano studentis refused 
by the great Leschetisky. He has many other prepara- 
tory teachers, usually women, his former pupils, who 
teach his method, and make it possible for him to have 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred pupils constantly 
studying under him, although a small number of these 
get much of his personal instruction. Five hoursis the 
maximum of daily practice allowed, and the teacher 
advises less and also uses many unique methods of 
saving the muscles fatigue. Leschetisky says a child 
with a serious career ahead must begin piano work at 
not later than six and must be a finished concert per- 
former at fifteen. Mr. Moffett finds out that a young 
man or young woman would scarcely do well to go to 
Leschetisky for less than two years and with less than 
a thousand dollars a year to spend. 
Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan tells ‘‘ What it Means to be 
a Newspaper Woman.” She has much to say about the 
hardships and disappointments that must await a be- 
ginner, but she thinks that there is a bright side to the 
picture, and not the least bright side is the salary that 
a woman may get to. ‘There is no reason why her in- 
come should not be thirty-five or forty dollars a week 
at the end of the second year. After she has worked in 
New York five years she should be earning at least fifty 
dollars a week.” The glittering quality of this state- 
ment is somewhat mitigated by Miss Jordan’saddition- 
al assurance that the average newspaper woman breaks 
down at the end of five years’ work. 
An editorial in this number deplores ‘‘The Rush of 
American Women,” and says that the mothers of this 
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country are coming to speak of the work-basket, the 
evening lamp, the home music, and the evening games 
of brothers and sisters as in the past, almost as archaic 
curiosities. The editor apparently agrees with Mr. Kip- 
ling when he said that ‘‘the Americans are still camp- 
ing out.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 

HE January Lippincott’s publishes as its complete 
novel of the month “‘'The Mystery of Mr. Cain,” 
by Lafayette McLaws, and Charles C. Pinckney recalls 
“The Great Debate of 1833,” when Calhoun and Web- 
ster shone in Congress with such brillianey. J. L. 
Sprogle gives some curious reminiscences in ‘“‘A Report- 
er’s Recollections,” and gives the palm to Chicago re- 
porters for enterprise in getting the news, although he 
qualifies the compliment very seriously by accusing the 
“journalists” of that city of absolute unscrupulons- 
ness in their enterprise, and cites chapter and verse to 
support his accusation. Other short sketches in fiction 

and essays complete the number. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
HE January Atlantic Monthly begins with a very 
comprehensive paper by President Charles W. 
Eliot, entitled ‘‘ Destructive and Constructive Energies 
of Our Government.” The author thinks that the most 
important general lesson to be learned from the late 
war is the permanence of the martial virtues in a people 
who are devoted to outdoor sports, and who are still 
engaged in a more or less constant battle with the 
forces of nature. In other words, he thinks we need no 
professional soldiery. 

‘The professional soldier may be softened and per- 
haps corrupted by a long period of peace ; for in peace- 
ful times he may have nothing to do, or at least his 
occupation may be so slight and so dull as not to keep 
his physical and mental powers at full play ; but a citi- 
zen soldiery, when free from the horrible activities of 
war, returns promptly to the labors of peace and escapes 
the dangers to which a professional soldiery is exposed. 
It is, then, the regular pursuits and habits of a nation 
in times of peace which prepare it for success in war, 
and not the virtues bred in war which enable it to en- 
dure peace.” 

Dr. Eliot draws other deductions from the experience 
of last summer, and then goes on to compare various 
items of our national expenditure for constructive pur- 
poses with the cost of our battleships, to the open dis- 
advantage of the former. His argument is, however, 
rather that we should spend more on preserving the 
forests and food fishes and on improving our harbors 
and waterways than that we should neglect our pre- 
paredness for war. 

Mr. George Bird Grinnell, in hisarticle entitled ‘‘The 
Wild Indian,” shows many popular ideas of the red man 
to be very erroneous. Mr. Grinnell’s estimate of the 
natural Indian would be somewhere between the Feni- 
more Cooper, or ideal estimate, and the opinion that 
would probably come from a Westerner who has had 
experience of the later and degenerate phases of the red 
man. In the first place, he tells us the natural Indian 
was not wholly a warrior; fighting was only an inci- 
dent, not the business, of his life. Mr. Grinnell, who is 
as clever and careful a student of this subject as Amer- 
ica has produced, gives the Indian credit for various 
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“savage virtues, many of which are admirable, among 
them honesty, bravery, hospitality, consideration for 
their neighbors, family affection, and fidelity—the 
keeping of pledged faith even with an enemy. These 
people have a respect for their promises which seems 
remarkable to a white man. : 

‘“A liar is regarded with contempt, and when a man 
has once been detected in an untruth it is almost impos- 
sible for him to regain his reputation. Often when I 
ask a man to tell me a sacred story he sits silent for 
a while to arrange his ideas. Then he holds his palms 
up toward the sun and passes them over his head, arms, 
and body, rubs them on the ground, and again passes 
them over his head, arms, and body. Then he prays: 
‘O Wise One above, listen. Earth, listen. All you 
spiritual powers, listen. Take pity on me. Help me. 
Il am going to talk to this man. I am going to tell him 
a ctory of ancient times, of the things which used to 
happen a long time ago. Help me to talk straight to 
him. Watch me and do not let me tell a lie. Make me 
tell these things just as they used to be. Listen care- 
fully and make me tell him the truth.’ ” 

Prof. Hugo Miinskeberg has an interesting scientific 
essay on ‘* Psychology and Mysticism ;” Norman Hap- 
good a pleasant essay on ‘‘The Actor of ‘To-day ;” and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward contributes an im- 
passioned poem, ‘Salutation ” to Nicholas IT., in praise 
of the peace manifesto. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N the December number of the North American 
Review Dr. Lyman Abbott has a discussion of the 
Indian problem which we have noticed separately. 

This number of the North American makes a re- 
markably strong presenixtion of the reasons for a 
reorganization of our naval personnel, including articles 
by the Hon. Francis H. Wilson, the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Commodore Philip, representing the line, 
Commodore Melville, representing the engineers, and 
the Hon. George Edmund Foss. These writers are 
unanimous in advocating the prompt passage of the 
bill now before Congress, which not only provides for 
the amalgamation of the line and staff, but also offers 
a way by which young officers of merit may be advanced 
to command rank without serving a lifetime in subor- 
dinate positions, as is now too frequently the case. 

Dr. Alvah H. Doty writes on ‘‘ The Scientific Preven- 
tion of Yellow Fever.” The methods that he advocates 
for dealing with the problem in Havana and other 
Cuban ports are direct and easily understood. First, 
get rid of all the old sewers and the filthy and infected 
woodwork of the docks. Then put in new and modern 
systems of sewerage, pave and grade the streets, clean 
and disinfect all vaults and cesspools, and flush the 
streets with water at frequent intervals. When these 
things are done, says Dr. Doty, the Cuban towns will 
cease to be a menace to this country. 

Max O’Rell contributes a ‘‘ Study in Cheerfulness,” 
in which he expresses the conviction that the French- 
man is the happiest of men and the Englishman and 
the American among the most unhappy. The French- 
man, it is admitted, is badly governed—‘‘a bad poli- 
tician and a worse republican ”—but his private life, 
Max O’Rell thinks, is to be envied by most European 
nations. He lives well and thoroughly enjoys living. 

The Hon. Thomas L. James culogizes the services of 
the national bank examiners. who report to the Comp- 


troller of the Currency at Washington. Many banks 
have been saved from disaster and their depositors from 
loss, it is said, by the shrewdness and energy of these 
officials. 

The Hon. Hannis Taylor severely criticises the work 
of the American peace commissioners at Paris. While 
he believes that the war was a just one on our part and 
inevitable, and while he also believes that the results of 
it, in the form of our territorial acquisitions, are ‘the 
natural and inevitable outcome of our expansion, that 
is moving us on through the agency of immutabie laws 
beyond our comprehension and control,” he still holds 
that our commissioners did wrong in refusing to as- 
sume at least a part of the Cuban debt, assuming that 
the sovereignty of Cuba, to all intents and purposes, 
passes to the United States. 

Mr. C. M. Stadden presents the latest aspects of the 
Nicaragua Canal project ; Mr. P. T. McGrath, a New- 
foundland journalist, gives the Canadian side of the fish- 
eries question, and Lieut. Winston Spencer-Churchill 
reviews the Fashoda incident. 

In “‘ Notesand Comments” President Roswell Miller, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, dis- 
cusses the anti-pooling decision ; Lieut. Clarence Wie- 
ner shows that currency conditions in Porto Rico per- 
mit the local merchants to get a net profit as high as 
1621¢ per cent.; and Geraldine Meyrick writes ‘Con- 
cerning Ethics and Etiquette.” 





THE FORUM. 


- another department we have quoted from Pro- 

fessor McMaster’s exposition of the problems of 
annexation and universal suffrage in the December 
Forum. 

The Hon. Charles Denby advocates as a principle our 
intervention in foreign affairs whenever our national 
interests are concerned; but beyond insisting that 
Americans abroad should always be under the flag’s 
protection, he does not make it very clear to precisely 
what kind of cases in international law this principle 
of intervention should be extended. 

Chief Geographer Gannett, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, contributes an article on the important 
subject of forest fires. It is shown from statistics gath- 
ered in the past that an area of more than ten anda 
quarter millions of acres of forest land has been known 
to be burned over in this country during a single year. 
In the summer of 1898 forest fires raged over Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
California, causing terribledestruction. There were also 
destructive fires in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, although in the older States New York’s example 
has been generally followed in organizing corps of fire 
wardens and taking other preventive measures. 

Assistant Postmaster-General Heath explains his po- 
sition on the enforcement of the national civil-service 
law, giving his interpretation of President Cleveland’s 
famous proclamation warning against “obtrusive 
partisanship” and ‘“ pernicious activity ” on the part of 
office-holders. Mr. Heath frankly says: 

‘My entire thought is in the direction of encouraging 
the manly, proper, intelligent, and honest exercise of 
political freedom. I believe that letter-carriers and 
post-office clerks will be better carriers and better clerks 
through hearing political speeches, by attending pri- 
maries and conventions, and by going to the polls and 
voting. If a man did not attend church nor hear a 
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sermon, it would be very difficult for him to be saturated 
with religious thought. How can a man be intelligent 
and well informed, and vote as a citizen who would do 
the best for his community and country, if he hears no 
speeches and never discusses political questions ?” 

The tone of Mr. D. W. Stevens’ article on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of Japan to Other Nations” suggests a frank and 
cordial desire on Japan’s part for the most friendly re- 
lations with the United States, especially in view of the 
new position assumed by this Government in the far 
East. Mr. Stevens speaks from an experience of a quar- 
ter of a century in the closest official relations with the 
Japanese Government. 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, 
gives some reasons to account for the fact that the edu- 
cated negro often follows menial pursuits. Although 
the negro is at a manifest disadvantage in attempting 
to enter the professions, Professor Scarborough does 
not despair of his future. While he heartily commends 
the efforts of Hampton and Tuskegee in the direction 
of industrial education, he still insists on the value of 
higher training. 

In his second article on ‘‘Germany and Great Brit- 
ain” Dr. Albert von Schiffle advocates the ‘ open- 
door” policy in the East and a policy of ‘fair trade” 
for both nations throughout their é¢olonial possessions. 

Mr. Francis E. Leupp declares that the recent so- 
called ‘‘outbreak” of the Pillager Indians in Minnesota 
was not an outbreak in any fair sense of the term, but 
an attempt of a mere handful of Indians to resist, on 
their own soil, what seemed to them a gross aggression 
on the part of an armed force of whites. It was the 
culmination of a half century of white overreaching. 

Professor Lombroso finds in the history of the Vene- 
tian states a warning lesson for our own republic. The 
greatness of Venice was due to the liberty her people 
enjoyed, and the decline of that liberty was brought 
about chiefly by conquests in distant lands. ‘“ Let the 
citizens of the United States,” says Lombroso, ‘ care- 
fully consider these facts before drinking the intoxicat- 
ing but poisonous cup of conquest.” 

Representative Babcock, chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee, writes on the les- 
sons of the recent elections; Truman A. De Weese on 
the rewards and opportunities of journalism; David 
Willcox on ‘‘ Recent Construction of the Federal Anti- 
Trust Act;” andGustav Kobbé on “ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
LSEWHERE we have noticed the anonymous 
article on Emperor William’s attitude toward 
England and the United States in the Contemporary 
for December. 
“DOES TRADE FOLLOW THE FLAG?” 

Lord Farrer attempts a statistical refutation of the 
ery that “trade follows the flag”—so far, at least, as 
the British empire is concerned. He seems to prove by 
his figures that ‘‘the trade of the United Kingdom 
with foreign nations is three times as great as the trade 
of the United Kingdom with countries under the Brit- 
ish flag ; that this proportion has been substantially 
maintained for the last half century—in fact, for the 
whole period for which we have trustworthy statis- 
tics; that it has remained the same, or nearly the 
same, in spite of changes of all kinds; in spite of the 
enormous increase of the British empire; in spite of 
wars and alterations of boundaries ; in spite of changes 
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in the internal policies of the nations ; in spite of the 
partial adoption, and in spite of the subsequent relin- 
quishment by other nations, of the principles of free 
trade. And in the very peculiar case of Egypt, which, 
though under British dominion, is not under the Brit- 
ish flag, the figures*above given show that the exten- 
sion of British dominion, whether accompanied or 
not by an extension of British trade, has not involved 
a greater extension of Egypt’s trade with the United 
Kingdom than of Egypt’s trade with other nations. 
In short, these figures prove conclusively that exten- 
sion of empire is not necessary for the maintenance of 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, and that 
there is some fundamental fallacy in the doctrine, so 
dear to jingoes and protectionists, that ‘the trade fol- 
lows the flag.’ . . . ‘ Trade,’ as has been well said, ‘does 
not follow the flag ; it follows the price-list.’” 

Chief among the corollaries drawn by Lord Farrer is 
this—that ‘jealousy of the extension of other civilized 
nations into the waste places of the world is altogether 
out of place... if we could be satisfied that they 
would adopt the policy of the ‘open door’ we should 
obtain all that our trade requires.” This should be 
England's attitude to France, Germany, and Russia in 
China and to the United States in the Philippines. 


‘*FROM BREAKING HEADS TO COUNTING THEM.” 


Mr. E. Jenks lays down a theory of ‘‘the origin of 
political representation,” in which fact and conjecture 
are somewhat indistinctly mingled : 

“The Roman could not grasp the idea of political rep- 
resentation. The peoples who have never been in con- 
tact with Rome—the Slav peoples, for example—cannot 
grasp it. It is the discovery of the races which de- 
stroyed Roman civilization, and yet were overcome by 
it—the conquerors and yet the children of Rome.” 

The idea of vicarious liability—that a community, or 
even any chance member of it, must suffer penalty or 
make payment for the crime of any other of its members 
—is common to primitive peoples. The idea of agency 
is a device of the Roman law. The contact of these two 
simpler notions gave birth to the idea of political repre- 
sentation. In England the idea of agency was weak, 
and the strength of the royal power would not brook 
mere delegates. It insisted on representatives ‘‘ having 
full and sufficient power” to bind by their action the 
communities they represented. Gradually representa- 
tion became not an infliction, but a privilege, a fran- 
chise. Then the practical question arose: ‘‘ How was a 
community, being divided in opinion, to choose its rep- 
resentatives ? Choose it must, or the sheriff would set- 
tle the difficulty by coming to the shire or town moot 
and snapping up the first two substantial knights or 
burgesses on whom he could lay hands.” 

To secure the unanimity once required, as even nowin 
the case of the jury, the readiest process in old time was 
to wipe out one or other disputing party in a regular 
fight. The survivors were then unanimous. Then it 
was thought less disastrous simply to feign the battle, 
to count heads on both sides and so estimate how many 
the survivors would likely be. So came in the ruyle of 
the majority. So arose the conception of numerical 
equality. ‘The equality of man is not the cause, but 
the result, of the theory of the majority.” 


FACTS ABOUT BALLOON EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. John M. Bacon, whose skill as an aéronaut 
seems to make peculiarly his own the title of ‘“sky- 
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pilot” given by sailors to clergymen indiscriminately, 
contributes much interesting matter about ‘‘scientific 
ballooning.” He gives a vivid idea of ‘‘ the great atmos- 
pheric ocean, its tides, its streams and torrents,” its 
layers of damp and dry air. He states that ‘sounds 
heard aloft lose reverberation.” The thunder is a “‘sin- 
gle bang.” The report of a gun isa single yelp. The 
eye gains what the ear loses in fullness of sensation : 
“The extraordinary brilliance and steadiness of celes- 
tial objects viewed by optical aid from a balloon ten 
thousand or twelve thousand feet above sea-level must 
be seen to be realized. Indeed, from half that height 
the full moon, regarded through an ordinary field-glass, 
becomes an object intolerable to gaze upon. . . . Much 
incongruity is found in the experiences of different indi- 
viduals. To one, on ascending, the earth will seem to 
recede from beneath and hollow itself out, as it were, 
into.a basin bounded only by the horizon. To another 
no optical illusion is noticeable, and the earth, from all 
considerable heights, will appear only as a dead level. 
. .. The rawness of the evening is absent and the night 
grows genial instead of chill.” 
MR. WATTS-DUNTON’S NOVEL. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll dilates on the significance of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ‘* Aylwin” in the most eulogistic 
vein and with a rare profusion of superlatives. The 
novel is declared to be a concrete expression of the au- 
thor’s criticism of life and literature and also of his 
theory of the universe : 

‘“ This theory I will venture to define as an optimistic 
confronting of the new cosmogony of growth on which 
the author has for long descanted. . . . I take the sig- 
nificance of ‘Aylwin’ to be this: it teaches a profound 
moral lesson, not by dictation, but by dramatic and 
pictorial expression—the lesson that the heart through 
suffering sees where the intellect is blinded. What 
makes me think that this novel will be read when many 
fine novels of our time are forgotten is that next century 
the question here grappled with will be felt so vital as 
to swallow up all other questions. It is the question of 
man’s soul, the question between materialists and spir- 
itualists, and it is answered in ‘ Aylwin’ with the logic 
of the heart. In the true sense of the word, religion— 
deep, earnest religion—is the mainspring of ‘ Aylwin.’” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Capt. G. H. Bretherton gives a vivid picture of life in 
Gilgit near the Hindoo Kush, and reports that ‘ the ex- 
tension of British influence to include these distant re- 
gions has been productive of nothing but good to the 
people.” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his paper on recent literature 
in France, pays his tribute to Mallarmé, and remarks 
on the very little place taken by poetry or history or 
biography, or in fact any serious imaginative or phil- 
osophical works, in what is now being read and written 
in Paris. _ 

THE NINETKENTH CENTURY. 
SHE articles about Egypt in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for December claim separate notice. 
CREDIT FOR ENGLAND’S RECENT WARS. 

England’s two latest wars come up for a study in 
comparative glory—if the phrase may be tolerated—in 
two articles. Mr. lL. Oppenheim, newspaper correspond- 
ent in both campaigns, contrasts the Tirah and Khar- 
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toum expeditions. He feels that interest and credit 
have scarcely been fairly apportioned. He points out 
that in the Soudan the fighting lasted only two and a 
half hours; in Tirah it never ceased day or night for 
two and a half months. In the Soudan every prepara- 
tion could be made and was made. In Tirah everything 
had to be done ina hurry, with inferior transport and 
equipment. The great waterway of the Nile, protected 
on both sides by the desert and ascended in comfortable 
barges, offered access which was ease itself compared 
with the Indian hills, and the march over the flat desert 
was play to the mountaineering scramble. The Khalifa 
came on in the open. The Afridi mostly couched un- 
seen. The frontier army had the infinitely more ardu- 
ous task. 

Major-General Maurice, resenting the disparagement 
which has been cast upon the victory at Omdurman, 
magnifies the perils of the fight. The chief danger was 
a night attack. Toavoid this the Sirdar hurried on his 
advance by five days that he might have the help of the 
full moon; but even so there were dark hours before 
the dawn, which might have enabled the Khalifa to 
wipe out the British army. This deadly peril the Sirdar 
only averted by conveying to the Khalifa ‘the false 
impression” that the British designed a night attack 
on Omdurman. . 


JOHN BULL A DISOBLIGING TRADESMAN. 


“Neglecting Our Customers” is the title of a paper 
in which Miss Agnes Lambert frames an indictment of 
British trade methods. Several of the counts have an 
equally valid application to American commercial 
methods. She lays stress on the British indisposition 
to oblige. The English are slow to humor foreign 
whims, to provide cheaper goods, to translate their 
catalogues into foreign languages, their prices and 
measures into foreign equivalents, to pack goods care- 
fully, to state precisely the inclusive terms at which 
goods can be delivered, to send English agents who 
know the language, etc. A Naples report puts a diffi- 
culty which individual enterprise cannot of itself over- 
come : 

“Tt does seem absurd that the first commercial nation 
in the wor]d should meesure their horses by hands and 
their dogs by inches, their cloth by ells and their calico 
by yards ; that such impossible numbers should come 
into their square measure as 3044 and 4840 and in their 
measure of solidity as 1728.” 


ROMAN VERSUS ANGLICAN, 


“Does the Church of England Teach Anything ?” is 
the provocative title of a clever piece of polemic in the 
Catholic interest by W. H. Mallock. He at first essays 
to find the common denominator of Anglican teaching, 
broad, low, and high; and produces a necessarily at- 
tenuated and impalpable series of propositions. Then 
he asks Dean Farrar, whose book on the Bible he is re- 
viewing, for the authority with which this teaching is 
supposed to be given, and with which the Bible itself 
has its varying value assigned to it. He finds three au- 
thorities given by the dean—the Catholic creeds, the co- 
ordinate help of the Holy Spirit in the study of Scrip- 
ture, and ‘‘the general consensus of Christians.” This 
last is set up as controlling the other two, and Mr. Mal- 
lock argues that this ‘general consensus” without 
papal infallibility to give it fixity and sure development 
sinks into atomism or nothingness. He is cruel enough 
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to say ‘‘it would be difficult to imagine a better guide 
to Rome than this treatise of Dean Farrar.” 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD. 


Mrs. M. L. Woods gives asparkling account of French 
views of Oxford. She quotes ‘birds of passage” from 
France first, and says they are greatly impressed with 
the dignity of her palaces and the almost Hellenic joy- 
ousness of her outdoor life, but are perfectly convinced 
that of education there is none. Yet they all admire 
the discipline which takes the place of the unbounded 
freedom of the continental student. Then she goes on 
to cite the opinions of M. Jacques Bardoux, who spent 
some months in Oxford. He is much impressed with 
the space and beauty of the students’ surroundings and 
with their zest for athletics. But he is most struck 
by the zeal for social problems and social settlements. 
He does not think highly of the oratorical power of the 
Union or the professors. Mrs. Wood suggests a revival 
of the old intercommunion between foreign and Eng- 
lish universities. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Moulvie Rafiiiddin Ahmad pleads the cause of 
the proposed Moslem University in India, which he pre- 
dicts will be an important reénforcement to Moslem loy- 
alty throughout the British empire. Francis Count 
Liitzow describes the national revival of Bohemia, which 
he expects will again become a Slav country. Mr. J. 
Horace Round replies to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s criti- 
cisms of microscopic research, and declares that the emi- 
nent positivist is but fighting phantoms of his own 
creation. Mrs. Percy Leake describes a working girls’ 
lodging-house and gives many touching glimpses of the 
humanizing effect of the matron’s common sense and 
sympathy. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


“T° HE December Fortnightly Review is an admirable 
number. It contains many articles of first-class 
importance, several of which have been quoted else- 
where. 
THE PROBABLE UNIFIER OF THE SERB RACE. 


Mr. J. D. Bourchier writes from personal knowledge 
on Montenegro and her prince. He dismisses the idea 
of a Balkan league as impracticable and of a southern 
Slav confederacy as a chimera. He insists that “the 
first aspiration of the Serb race rAust be for unity. Once 
united it may advance to the fulfillment of its mission.” 
That mission he takes to be ‘‘ the formation of a compact 
homogeneous state, which may eventually include with- 
in its borders the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
Serb pleme or tribe.” This would involve the break-up 
of the Hapsburg empire and the disappearance of one of 
the rival Serb dynasties. ‘ This much at least is cer- 
tain,” says Mr. Bourchier ; “if the union of the Serb 
race is to take place in our time, it will be realized 
under one man—the present ruler of Montenegro.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. 


Miss Ethel R. Faraday, M.A., presents for discussion 
‘some economic aspects of the imperial idea.” The 
mercantile system was, she points out, “‘the economic 
counterpart of the new monarchy and the triumph of 
the national idea. Free trade and laissez faire were 
closely connected with the French Revolution and sub- 
sequent liberalism. Modern economics are now under 
the influence of the two distinct tendencies, the cosmo- 
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politan and the nationalist, and tend toward a blend or 
compromise of these antagonistic principles. ‘‘The 
ideal of imperial administration is the practical expres- 
sion of the modern economic theories of relativity and 
development, and in fact of the historical method gener- 
ally.” The British empire is at present more important 
as an economic than as a political organization. Flaws 
in the working of the empire as an economic whole are 
accidental, not inherent : 

‘* For instance, the colonies have failed to afford a suf- 
ficient outlet for surplus population: they want only 
those classes of emigrants that Great Britain is least 
able to spare, such as skilled artisans and domestic 
servants. Ifimperial responsibilities were better under- 
stood in this country, the present system of popular 
education might be exchanged for one better adapted to 
the satisfaction of the economic needs of the empire. 
. .. The ultimate decision of all economic questions af- 
fecting the prosperity of Great Britain and her colonies 
depends on the existence of an intelligent imperial pa- 
triotism.” 

A FRENCHMAN ON FRENCH COLONIAL IMPOTENCE. 


A translation is given of M. Gaston Donnet’s article 
on the French colonial craze which appeared in the 
Revue Bleue for September 24. The author declares 
France right in her desire to possess a few colonies, but 
wrong in her exaggerations of that desire which threat- 
ens to become a chronic mania. England he depicts as 
an overweighted Hercules, ‘‘weighted down by her 
plethora of health and riches . . . absorbed and para- 
lyzed by India, Canada, Australia, and the Transvaal,” 
unable to maintain order in all parts of her empire, and 
defenseless in a big colonial war. Of his own country 
he says: 

“Tn plain speaking, we desire to annex a good half of 
the African continent ; truly an ambitious scheme, and 
one into whose possible results, if effected, we have a 
right to inquire. ... Dare I venture to assert that in 
colonial matters we are merely amateurs, or to speak 
more correctly, incorrigible Utopians? . . . We collect 
colonies as connoisseurs collect bric-d-brac or tapes- 
try!” 

National vanity this unsparing critic alleges to be the 
only reason for this impotent mania. Of recent events 
he says : 

‘““We know that the country desires no further ex- 
peditions or conquests, and we dare not oppose her 
wish ; still we hanker after part of the Nile in imitation 
of our great English neighbors. Accordingly, under 
pretext ‘of making sure of our posts in the Congo re- 
gion, established and organized by the lieutenant- 
governor,’ we send out Captain Marchand with direc- 
tions to reach Fashoda ; and in order to carry out the 
scheme he is given a couple of battalions of Havassas 
and Gabonais, not sufficiently numerous to be con- 
sidered an army, but too numerous to constitute a 
peaceful caravan.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“The Centenary of Lithography” is the title of a 
paper by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. The invention of the 
art dates from 1798. It is another of the arts which we 
owe to the ingenuity of poverty. 

The unpublished portion of the Bishop of Killala’s 
diary during the siege of Killala in 1798 is given to the 
world by a descendant of the bishop, St. George Stock. 
The bishop bore witness that the Irish rebellion was 
“the offspring of poverty and opportunity.” 
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Mr. Andrew Lang chats at length, amiably and 
critically, about Charles Dickens and his works. Mr. 
Herbert Bentwich describes the progress of Zionism, 
and asks whether the Zionists are not to be ‘our new 
Maccabeeans.” ‘A Student in Vedanta” inveighs 
against Dr. Crozier’s alleged disparagement of that 
venerable system, and expounds the difference between 
the nameless self which the Vedanta extols and the 
petty self with which Dr. Crozier is said to confound it. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE December number of the National Review 
presents an admirable survey of the life of the 
English-speaking world. Lord Northbrook’s defense of 
the gold standard in India, the Rev. Gilbert Reid’s 
ethical estimate of the Chinesesituation, and Mr. Cony- 
beare’s theory of Henry’s complicity in Esterhazy’s 
treason have received special notice. 


LORD LISTER AND THE TORTURE OF BRUTES. 


The Hon. Stephen Coleridge challenges Lord Lister’s 
“‘anodyne to public conscience”—his statement that 
as vivisectors now resort to anesthetics, the actual pain 
caused is ‘commonly of the most trifling description.” 
He quotes from the testimony of vivisectors themselves, 
published in medical journals, to the effect that ‘chloro- 
form should not be administered during the periods of 
observation.” Mr. Coleridge says : 

‘* We have their own word for it that before they 
could begin their ‘observations ’ the effect of the chloro- 
form must be allowed to pass off, and the animal must 
have nothing better to alleviate its agony as it lies with 
its throat cut and its bowels laid open than morphia. 
. .. Claude Bernard, one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject, has laid it down that under morphia 
‘the animal remains sensitive ... he feels the pain, 
but has lost the idea of self-defense.’” 

In another case “‘curare, however, was used, which, 
as all the world knows, renders the animal unable to 
move, but leaves its sensation intact. Tennyson called 
it ‘the hellish oorali.’” Mr. Coleridge calls on Lord 
Lister to modify or withdraw his statement. 


MORAL OF THE HOOLEY DISCLOSURES. 


Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield gives “a city view” of ‘the 
company scandal.” He denounces “the world of com- 
pany promotion and trustmongering finance” as “a 
disgusting center of corruption” and ‘‘a standing men- 
ace to commercial stability, as well as morality.” The 
Hooley scandals “are quite trifling compared with the 
iniquities of the trustee and executor group of trust 
companies which were so carefully hushed up five or 
six years ago owing to the number of eminent persons 
involved.” Above all things, ‘‘ your company promoter 
loves to pose as a patron of religion.” He supplies “‘an 
evidence of social rottenness” which ‘revolutionary 
agitators” will turn to account. As practicable but 
improbable remedies the writer suggests : 

“Public opinion, as Lord Russell reminds us, must 
be roused. For this purpose the subject must be ven- 
tilated in the press and on the platform. The powerful 
interests opposed to reform must be fought with deter- 
mination. The stock exchange must alter its pro- 
cedure ; the Companies’ acts need revising—with dis- 
cretion, lest honest enterprise be shackled. Most 
important of all, the criminal law should be strength- 
ened, so that the baser sort of company-mongers, who 
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now too often enjoy seats in Parliament or lucrative 
posts, may obtain entertainment more in accordance 
with their deserts at her majesty’s expense. Men who 
become involved in shady finance should be socially 
ostracized.” 


KRUGERISM INEVITABLY EVANESCENT. 


‘““A Recent Glimpse of South Africa,” by the Right 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, gives a cheery picture of Bula- 
wayo. ‘Villa residences, well built and neatly planted, 
have already sprung up round the town, while shops of 
all sorts meet the wants and even the whims of its in- 
habitants. The men and also the few women are full 
of energy, hope, and confidence.” Of the Transvaal 
autocrat he says: 

‘‘He occupies a very special position ; he is the Grand 
Old Man of south Africa. He has won his great influ- 
ence by very dexterous management, aided by marvel- 
ous good luck and by the numerous mistakes of his 
opponents. There are many of his race both in the 
Transvaal and in the rest of south Africa who would 
support him and resent any interference with him even 
though they acknowledge that he is bigoted and wrong. 
It will not be the same in the case of any successor. He 
will have to stand on his merits and the strength of his 
case, not merely on slowly acquired prestige. To wait, 
therefore, patiently until another man steps into the 
presidential chair is all that a wise man can counsel for 
the present. That time cannot in the nature of things 
be far distant.” 


BEAUTY A NECESSITY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Miss Catherine Dodd furnishes an interesting study 
of town and country children, and shows how painfully 
little acquaintance English ‘‘ board-school ” children in 
the towns have with natural objects. With much force 
she insists that ‘“‘the great problem for the town schools 
to solve is how to surround the child with beautiful 
things, in order to compensate, in some measure, for his 
loss of the first-hand acquaintance with nature. . 
The school which aims at developing the whole nature 
of the child must appeal to his sense of beauty. The 
interior of the building should be beautiful, the color- 
ing harmonions, the pictures good, and the flowers care- 
fully tended. No inharmonious details, such as untidy 
maps hanging on the walls or bad and crude pictures, 
should be permitted to pervert the chiid’s taste. The 
school music should be of the best quality and the songs 
simple. . . . The literature and poetry should be of the 
best. Above all, regular excursions into the country 
all through the spring, summer, and autumn should 
be a part of the ordinary instruction in every town 
school.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE first paper in the December Westminster, on 
the need of a leader for the British democracy, is 
unsigned. THe writei says: 

‘‘We have a decaying body of legitimate Conserv- 
atives, represented by Lord Salisbury. We have a small 
but vigorous body of commercial imperialists, repre- 
sented equally well by Mr. Chamberlain or Uord Rose- 
bery. And we have a great, perplexed, silent democratic 
mass, represented by absolutely no one, inspired chiefty 
by negative convictions, undecided as to what means to 
adopt for the advancement of its own interests, feeling 
confidence in none of the political leaders at present 
above the horizon, and half doubting whether it is not 
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fated to be practically thrust back again into that un- 
represented condition which existed before the first 
reform act.” 

AN UNRIVALED OPPORTUNITY. 


Here, urges the writer, is an unrivaled opportunity 
for a popular leader to make himself effective. Sincere 
convictions, moral courage, and the power of putting 
the position plainly and picturesquely are needed : 

“The financialists, no matter what their professed 
political creed, will have none of him; the National 
Liberal Federation will cast him out of their synagogue. 
Nevertheless, be this as it may, his action, if he but ex- 
ercised the power of speaking plainly and to the point, 
if he took care to rely upon principles rather than upon 
forms, would produce an effect which, however slight 
it might seem at the beginning, would quickly spread 
like a leaven through the whole democratic mass.” 

The paper concludes with a suggestion which Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone may read with interest or amuse- 
ment: 

“Ts such a leader to be found? It is hardly possible 
to answer this question with certainty. All that can 
be said is this: There is something, there is much, in 
the influence of a great ndme ; and if the present own- 
er—in a parliamentary sense—of a great name could 
make up his mind that when a great cause is concerned 
youth is no disability, and could also make up his mind 
to display the moral courage which should be a rich 
part of his inheritance, he might live to find his reward 
in a national reputation second only to that of his 
father.” 

THE MUNICIPALIZATION OF BANKING. 


A “banking revolution” is, according to Mr. Robert 
Ewen, now in process in England. The amalgamation 
of the City Bank of London and the London and Mid- 
land Bank of Birmingham is hailed as a sign of less 
contracted methods in banking. The large extent to 
which bank checks have become the currency of the 
country is made the basis of a demand for giving other 
banks and the treasury itself the right to issue notes 
for ten shillings, a pound, and upward. A mutual 
banking system is also suggested. But of all the facts 
mentioned, none savors more of revolution than this : 

“There is a most extraordinary new system of bank- 
ing going to be started in Glasgow by the municipality 
of the ‘second city’ in the empire, which may probably 
set an example to other cities and towns to take ad- 
vantage of banking to benefit the communities. The 
finance committee of the Glasgow Corporation have 
resolved to recommend the establishment of a bank 
for borrowing and lending money and for issuing of 
notes payable on demand to an amount not exceeding 
£500,000, upon the security of the corporation property ; 
and to apply immediately to Parliament for powers to 


do so.” 
FOREIGN VERSUS COLONIAL TRADE. 


Mr. A. G. Herzfeld writes on England’s “falling 
trade” and bewails the chase after new markets. He 
says : 

‘“‘The amount of goods sent to all British possessions 
is given at about £85,000,000, of which Canada takes 
about £9,000,000. Reckon the cost of maintaining that 
trade, and we shall arrive at a startling result... . 
Altogether Europe takes from us £126,000,000 and the 
United States takes £40,000,000 worth of our goods out 
of a total export of £270,000,000—that is, about two- 
thirds—and all this without a penny of expense to the 
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country at large exclusive of the consular service. The 
above in itself shows that it would pay us much better 
to cultivate trade with Europe and the States than 
rushing about the new markets which have first to be 
created.” 

He pleads for the creation of a home market by plant- 
ing some eleven millions of the population in the 
country. . 

ANGLO-FRENCH COOPERATION ON THE NILE. 

Mr. F. A. Edwards, F.R.G.S., tells the story, ‘‘How 
the Soudan was Conquered,” and has the temerity to 
close with this suggestion : 

“Ts there not some way of meeting French suscepti- 
bilities and enlisting their cojperation and interest in 
the civilization of this great region? If only the expe- 
ditions which France has dispatched—not with friendly 
motives, it is true—to the upper Nile could be made the 
means of some united policy, the gain to both countries 
and to European peace would be incalculable. Is such 
a rapprochement beyond the bounds of practical poli- 
tics?” 

THE TRUE OBJECTIVE OF THE CHURCH. 

‘* A Plea for a Free Church of England” is advanced 
by Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby, who draws a strong con- 
trast between primitive Christianity and the same ‘as 
by law established.” He quotes a good saying from 
Cardinal Newman : 

“The bishops think too much how to keep their 
Church together, as if that were the main thing—that 
their establishment should continue. Let them first 
think how to bring God’s kingdom to this earth, and 
the Church will very easily take care of itself.” 





BLACKWOOD. 


66 | omg ” for December opens with a pa- 

per by Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Brackenbury on 
Stonewall Jackson, from which we have quoted el%e- 
where. 

Capt. Arthur Lawley recounts his journey from Bul- 
awayo to the Victoria Falls ona visit to King Lewanika. 

The controversy on ritualism has suggested a paper 
on the primitive Church which winds up with the 
alarming suggestion that as ‘the Church of England 
got on without bishops once for a generation,” so it 
might’again. The Presbyterian Church has peace be- 
cause it recognizes the rights of the laity. ‘‘ Protestant- 
ism is the nearest known approach to the primitive 
Church.” 

Prof. Max Miiller tells of the newly discovered birth- 
place of Buddha at Kapalivastu, in the Basti district of 
the Northwest Provinces. 

“The Looker-on ” regrets Lord Salisbury’s cold douche 
at. the Mansion House on the ardor of the British peo- 
ple longing for a protectorate over Egypt. He con- 
siders that the country by its resolute unanimity over 
the Fashoda question resuscitated British diplomacy, 
previously impotent and dead. As in forcing on the 
expansion of the navy eleven years ago, so now ; it was 
the nation that spoke, and the government and oppo- 
sition followed. 

‘‘The Looker-on” is also impressed with the fight- 
ing strength of the United States. He says that this 
‘‘new empire,” though launched only yesterday and as 
yet imperfectly equipped and much hampered, is so 
soon to be one of the most formidable nations in the 
world that ‘no great country can settle its plans to-day 
without regara to the august intruder.” 
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CORNHILL. 


HERE is much readable matter in the December 
Cornhill, though little that demands special and 
separate notice. Mr. Fitchett enters under his ‘“ Fights 
for the Flag” the story of Florence Nightingale. We 
have quoted from his article in another place. 

The, Bishop of London discourses wisely and warily 
on “heroes.” He urges that in selecting a hero we 
should be sure he worked for principles that are fruit- 
ful and should be an inspirer of our own action. He 
objects to the acquisition of great territory being used 
to condone bloodshed and falsehood. He notices with 
pleasure that public men in England, when they are 
compelled to act or speak on a lower level than they 
wish, do it badly. 

Mr. C. J. Cornish gives much information on “ Lon- 
don’s Store of Furs” and where they come from. It 
appears that London and Peking are the two great 
treasure-houses of fur. Li Hung Chang’s samples of 
Chinese furs sent last winter showed that as furriers 
the Chinese are unequaled in the world. ‘‘ Monkey is 
the only costume fur which comes from a hot climate— 
namely, west Africa.” 

“Significant Acts of Parliament” is the title given 
by H. T. S. Forbes to a collection of legislative bric-d- 
brac. An act of the seventh year of Henry VIII. bears 
witness to the custom of payment of members by de- 
creeing that absentees from Parliament should forfeit 
their wages. 

Ernest G. Henham gathers together sundry ‘‘ Humors 
of Speech and Pen,” chiefly consisting of verbal or 
clerical slips. Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher supplies ‘‘ A 
Study in Imposture.” The hero is a Frenchman born 
about 1680, named George Psalmanazar, whose fraudu- 
lent account of himself as a native of Formosa and of 
the Formosans made him a lion of London in 1704. 
This man, too, was before the Royal Society, and suc- 
ceeded in putting Bishop Burnet’s skepticism to shame. 
In the end the impostor was converted by reading 
Law’s “Serious Call,” and won from Dr. Johnson warm 
commendation for his piety. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE contents of the October number of the Quar- 
terly supply an excellent and varied mental 
meal. Science, art, history, biography, politics, sport, 
fiction, and religion are all well represented. 
WHAT BURNE-JONES HAS DONE FOR US. 


Of the few papers not already noticed elsewhere may 
be put first a fine appreciation of the late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. His own saying of himself is indorsed, that ‘‘ he 
was a painter of the fourteenth century, born out of 
due time.” ‘ Not Birmingham, but Assisi was his true 
birth-place.” The reviewer concludes : 

““The fame of Burne-Jones will grow and the value of 
his work increase, there can be little doubt, in the 
coming years. His art will be reckoned among the 
forces that have helped to regenerate the world in these 
latter days, and, with the music of Wagner, the poetry 
of Tennyson and Browning, and the painting of Watts 
and Rossetti, will be recognized as forming part of a 
movement which is the natural reaction from the mate- 
rialism of the present century and the rationalism of 
the last. The artist, as Plato told us long ago, has 
many functions. But among them all none assuredly 
is greater than the mission which he has received from 


” 
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Heaven to keep alive the sense of a world that is out of 
sight and to show how the troubled waves of human 
life may dimly reflect the beauty and mystery of God. 
This Burne-Jones has done for us. This has been the 
master-passion of his life, this the gleam which he has 
followed along earth’s dark and perilous ways.” 


PATRON OF LETTERS—OLD STYLE AND NEW. 


“The Last of the Patrons” is the title given to a 
paper on the first Lord Lytton. The cheap newspaper 
killed the old order of literary patronage : 

“The effects of journalism on literature may be open 
to criticism. But it is the periodical and, in these later 
days, the newspaper press which have made letters a 
self-respecting and self-supporting profession. To those 
who belong to that profession the only patron possible 
is the public for which they write. Socially, the func- 
tions of the patron have been in no small degree 
usurped by the club. The men who once made a show 
of playing the Mecenas to the wielders of the pen are 
now not the hosts, but the guests, of the industrious lit- 
erary workers of the day. ... Yet in a more subtle 
form, and with the parts reversed, there have not been 
wanting signs that the hard-won independence of 
authors is menaced by the old danger, and that sub- 
servience to the patron is exchanged for subservience 
to journalists who stand between the author and the 


public.” 
WAS ROUSSEAU MAD? 


The story of Rousseau in England is reviewed by a 
writer who pleads in defense of his eccentricities—to 
use no harsher terms—then and later, “‘not guilty on 
grounds of insanity.” The world, he holds, ‘‘owes too 
much to Rousseau to do him injustice,” and it isa grave 
injustice, he argues, not to recognize that the later 
Rousseau was insane : 

“‘Tt would seem that from the moment he set foot on 
English soil the Nemesis which seldom fails in the long 
run to attend the profligate, subjection of the reasona- 
ble to the emotional nature, began to pursue its disas- 
trous course. The generous enthusiast of ‘Emilius’ 
and the ‘Social Contract,’ the vigorous and masculine 
controversialist of the ‘Letter to Beaumont’ and the 
‘Letters from the Mountain,’ disappears in a morbid, 
hysterical, and sentimental egotist, and indeed in some- 
thing worse, in one of the most pitiable illustrations of 
the Aristotelian ‘ Acolast’ to be found in the records of 


men of genius.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The high qualities and terrible sufferings of the loyal- 
ists of the American Revolution are sympathetically 
recalled. They numbered one-third of the population 
of the revolted colonies, and from thirty to forty thou- 
sand migrated to Canada. Their descendants probably 
number one-seventh of the present population of the 
Dominion—about the same proportion as the descend- 
ants of the Puritans in the United States. The auto- 
biography of Joseph Arch is reviewed by some one 
whose chief concern is to oppose its criticisms of the 
Church of England clergy. A very interesting study 
of ‘‘ Boccaccio as a Quarry” shows how Chaucer, Less- 
ing in his ‘“‘Nathan der Weise,” Shakespeare in his 
‘““Cymbeline” and other plays, Keats in his ‘‘ Pot of 
Basil,” Tennyson in his ‘“‘ Falcon” and ‘ Lover’s Tale,” 
and a string of Italian novelists have borrowed their 
stories from the ‘“‘ Decameron.” A paper on “ The Set- 
ting of a Greek Play” argues that “the conditions of 
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the Greek stuge far more nearly resembled those of the 
modern opera than those of the modern drama,” the 
essential thing being to hear distinctly. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HERE is much good reading in the October num- 
ber of the Edinburgh. The most important 
articles have already claimed treatment on other pages. 
‘““The Memoirs of Henry Reeve,” who was editor of the 
Edinburgh for forty years, beginning in 1855, naturally 
receive prominent notice. Other biographical articles 
are those of ‘‘The Carlisle Papers” and of ‘ George 
Savile, Lord Halifax.” 
THE INDIAN CURRENCY. 

A writer on the Indian gold standard is distinctly 
hopeful. He declares that the lowness of the value of 
the rupee and the unsteadiness of the rupee appear to 
be gradually removing themselves. ‘If this con- 
tinues,” he says, ‘‘the question will settle itself and 
gold will flow in automatically.” The delay in estab- 
lishing a gold standard is, he maintains, due largely to 
the absorptive needs of the great banks: ; 

‘“* During theseven years from 1890 to 1897 the world’s 
output of gold has been £257,000,000, and of this amount 
no less than £157,000,000 went into the banks of Europe, 
especially those of France and Russia. But this ab- 
sorption is not likely to last, and the output of gold is 
increasing so enormously that there is no reason to an- 
ticipate any difficulty arising from scarcity of gold in 
the establishment of any gold standard.” 


THE FRENCH AND 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes is fairly up to its 
usual level in point of interest. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


In the first October number M. Fouillée contributes 
a long paper on “Individualism and the Social Feeling 
in England.” It is an exceedingly sympathetic review 
of England’s national characteristics, and the writer is 
more blind to British faults than might have been ex- 
pected. It is natural for a Frenchman to be struck by 
the orderly political development of Great Britain as 
well as by her remarkable success as a colonial power ; 
but he holds that the attempt to transplant British in- 
stitutions to other countries is foredoomed to failure, 
like the pathetic attempts of children to plant in their 
gardens most beautiful flowers which unfortunately 
lack roots. 

CARICATURE. 

M. de la Sizeranne has a most learned article on 
“Caricature” and its various forms in different coun- 
tries. It is evident that the caricaturist is armed with 
a Weapon even more powerful than the pen, because he 
can more readily make his thought plain to the multi- 
tude as it were in a lightning flash, and that even to 
many people whose ignorance is proof against all ef- 
forts of writer or speaker. Another valuable function 
performed by caricature is to personify to the multi- 
tude such abstract and impersonal things as law, con- 
stitution, or a responsibility. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THACKERAY. 


A writer on Thackeray holds that “ Vanity Fair” 
touches the climax of his peculiar genius, while ‘“ Es- 
mond” shows the gathered strength and maturity of 
his literary power, and has won for him an eminent 
place among historical novelists : 

‘“‘One may observe with astonishment that the youth- 
ful writer who delighted in suburban chronicles, in 
mean lives and paltry incidents, has risen by middle 
age to the rank of an illustrious painter on the broad 
canvas of history. The annals of literature contain 
few, if any, other examples of so remarkable a trans- 


formation.” 
MUSIC AND THE OTHER ARTS. 


One of the most interesting things in a review of 
Frazer’s ‘‘ Pausanias” is contained in a foot-note. Re- 
marking that it seems tc be the fate of this age of scien- 
tific progress that it should mark a stagnation in the 
fine arts, the reviewer adds : 

“The singular exception to this statement is the case 
of music, in which the treatment of voices has indeed 
made no progress since Handel and Mozart; but that 
of instruments may be called the artistic revelation of 
the nineteenth century. The history of this art seems 
to follow laws wholly at variance with those of the 
sister arts. When architecture and printing began to 
decay in England, music began to grow. We have 
good reason to believe that the Greeks, so great in other 
fine arts, were very far behind in music, and such is the 
case at present with the Japanese, the most artistic of 
modern people.” 


ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT. 


M. Desjardins, the great authority on international 
law, writes upon the Czar’s Eirenikon from the point of 
view of his special subject. It is impossible to imagine, 
as M. Desjardins says, that the representatives of all 
the powers, coming together from all parts of the world, 
should exchange views upon the subject of the famous 
circular without obtaining any useful result at all. M. 
Desjardins naturally finds most hope in the develop- 
mentof international arbitration, and he comes to the 
conclusion that if the powers do not succeed in draw- 
ing up a code of disarmament, they might at any rate 
be able to write the preface. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFRICA. 


In the second October number M. Rouire writes an 
important paper apropos of the Anglo-French West 
African Convention of this year. He certainly tells a 
different tale from that which we have been accustomed 
to hear from England’s colonial experts. If M. Rouire 
is right, England has got in west Africa the most fer- 
tile regions, densely populated with the most sociable 
and pacific inhabitants, while poor France is left 
lamenting with almost barren deserts, sparsely in- 
habited by bellicose tribes. The main cause, he thinks, 
is that with England it is the merchant and with 
France it is the soldier who fixes upon the point to be 
occupied. He assures the French people that the Eng- 
lish irritation at the French occupation of Mossi and 
Boussa was sincere, because England did not wish to be 
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driven toimitate the expensive French system of col- 
onizing with military expeditions instead of with 
traders. 

Naturally the recent tension between England and 
France receives a good deal of attention. Thus in the 
first November number M. Charmes in his ‘‘ Chronique” 
goes over the story of the blue-books and the yellow- 
book which appeared in quick succession on the Fashoda 
question. The tone of his comments is not very pacific. 
In the second November number M. Charmes devotes 
much more space to the question, and he appears to 
have, in part at least, realized that the French colonial 
party have “rushed” the French Government far be- 
yond the limits of prudent enterprise. M. Charmes 
thinks that France had no aggressive intention in send- 
ing the Marchand mission, and that England has ex- 
hibited nervousness, restlessness, and impatience over 
the affair. 

. SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 

M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu contributes a _ clever 
dialogue between a collectivist and an anarchist on 
the subject of ‘Socialism and Individualism.” As may 
be expected, they do not convert one another, and in 
the end the collectivist proposes a toast: ‘“‘To the 
united society where justice in equality will reign ; ” 
while the anarchist proposes the health of ‘‘ The society 
of free men, in which fraternity in liberty will reign.” 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


E noticed last month the article on Russian 
colonization in Siberia. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting contribution to the first October number is 
Dostoievesky’s curious biographical chapter entitled 
‘“*My Defense.” Just fifty years ago, in the April of 
1849, the St. Petersburg police arrested twenty-three 
young men who were holding a meeting in the house of 
acertain Petrachevesky. The whole party, who were 
accused of what would now be called nihilistic tenden- 
cies, were condemned to death, their sentence being 
commuted while they were actually on the scaffold to 
transportation to Siberia. 

Perhaps the most curious point about the whole of 
this ‘‘ Defense” is the fact that Dostoievesky is ap- 
parently not at all surprised that the Russian police of 
that day should have broken the lives and careers of 
himself and his twenty-three friends simply because 
they belonged to a rather advanced debating society. 

In view of recent events it is very curious that al- 
though there is an article on Samory and what the 
French have done in Senegal, there is not a word bear- 
on the Sirdar’s exploits on the upper Nile or on the 
Marchand nission. 

MURAT’S LETTERS TO NAPOLEON. 

A number of hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Joachim Murat, while King of Naples, to his brother- 
in-law, Napoleon IL, are valuable from the historian’s 
point of view, if only because they show what a very 
intelligent woman Caroline Bonaparte must have been, 
and how completely she identified herself with her hus- 
band’s rather than with her brother’s interests. This 
was so true that Napoleon always intercepted his sis- 
ter’s letters and had them copied before sending them 
on to Murat, and this is how it is that they are now 
able to be published, for there is a large number of 
these copies extant in the archives of the French For- 
eign Office. 
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Another curious point which comes out in this corre- 
spondence is the extreme respect with which Napoleon 
insisted on being treated even by his nearest relations. 
Murat always addressed the Emperor as “Sire” or 
“Your Majesty ;” in fact, far more respectfully than 
he addressed the Emperor of Austria, to whom when 
writing he generally began his letters: ‘“M. mon 
fréere.” 

From Naples on January 18, 1815, Murat addressed 
an extraordinary letter to the Prince Regent, in which 
he pointed out that even when he was on the worst 
terms with England he always behaved very well to 
every individual Englishman he met, and he proposed 
there and then to enter into an alliance with the British 
Government. 

C. Adler continues his very interesting and powerful 
study on Bismarck, which, although written of course 
from the French point of view, is evidently done as. 
much as possible from contemporary documents taken 
from German sources, and so is so far the best general 
biography written of the extraordinary man who for so. 
many years exercised a terrorizing influence on the 
whole of the continent. M. Adler does not say very 
much that is new, but he places the facts in their 
chronological order, and his work, when it appears in 
a volume, will be interesting to compare with the 
forthcoming ‘“‘ Bismarck Memoirs.” 


MODERN FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY. 


An anonymous and apparently well-informed article 
in the first November number deals with French foreign 
policy in the last twenty-eight years. The writer traces. 
the course of events from the Franco-Prussian War, or 
rather from the time when France began to recover 
from that almost overwhelming calamity. It is ad- 
mitted that French policy has been inspired during this. 
period partly by a more or less confused national 
instinct, partly by the individual preferences of lead- 
ing politicians, tempered by the unseen influence of 
successive presidents of the republic. The story of 
French abdication in Egypt is retold—of course from the 
French point of view—and the view is taken that France- 
was on the horns of a dilemma, for she could neither 
forget Strasburg nor did she wish to sacrifice Alex- 
andria. Most of the mistakes of French foreign policy 
are set down to the terror inspired among politicians. 
by the violence of a noisy group in Parliament and in 
the press, the result being that sins of omission were 
committed in consequence of the general dread of in- 
curring responsibility by decided action. The upshot. 
of the whole situation, in the opinion of the writer, is. 
that France has offended England without having se- 
cured any compensating benefit in Egypt, and that her 
policy must now be devoted to preventing an alliance 
between England and Germany, which would be to 
France the greatest possible danger. One notable fea- 
ture of the article is the writer’s invariable reference to- 
England as aconstant quantity in European politics, 
and as if her policy depended in no way upon the indi- 
vidual statesmen who direct it; whereas in dealing 
with Germany and Italy, and notably with his own 
country, he is careful to put forward the personalities 
of particular statesmen as factors in the situation. 


MILITARY DUTY. 


In the second November number M. Boutrox has a 
curious article on military duty. It is really a speech 
which M. Boutroux delivered tothe pupils at the famous 
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military college of Saint-Cyr. He shows that the tech- 
nical, scientific, and professional education which is 
now given to the modern soldier is of no avail in the 
absence of a certain moral force. The true explanation 
of Waterloo, he says, is not that Grouchy was far off, 
not the delay of Napoleon in engaging ; itis simply that 
the Emperor’s forces were demoralized. This moral force 
is, if we analyze it, faith in an idea, attachment to some 
cause which is felt to be just and great, or even a love of 
glory and of immortality. M. Boutroux traces the fa- 
mous wars of the past to show the effect at once of the 
presence and of the absence of this moral force, and he is 
sure that in the wars of the future, beside which the 
wars of the past will be as child’s play, it will not be less 
necessary. He thinks that in the war of the future cold 
mathematics will take the place of the enthusiasm and 
the heroism, the passion and the generosity of the past. 
The upshot, nevertheless, is that the most important 
thing in making a soldier is moral education. It is a 
question of developing in him the spirit of obedience, 
abnegation, initiative, bravery, and firmness, based on 
the idea of duty toward his country. How can this 
education be effected? Probably, says M. Boutroux, 
by the force of example. 
NOUVELLE REVUE. 
ITH the exception of the pages in which Mme. 
Juliette Adam discusses contemporary political 
matters, La Nowvelle Revue has only one article which 
can be said to reflect in any sense upon the present sit- 
uation, and that is ananonymous contribution, entitled 
‘Our Colonies,” in which the writer frankly admits 
that France has not hitherto been fortunate as a colo- 
nial power. It is easy to see that he puts down every 
failure to the rampant red-tapeism which seems to be 
the leading characteristic of the third republic. And 
with a frankness somewhat rare in modern French 
political writers, he alludes to the many fiascos which 
marked the Madagascar campaign, pointing out that 
not only human lives and money, but also a great deal 
of time was uselessly lost by those who had charge, not 
so much of the expedition, but of the organization of 


the expedition. 
BRITISH AND FRENCH COLONIAL METHODS. 


In a report lately made on the French colonies the 
following striking passage occurs : ‘ British governors 
are chosen with a view to their suitability ; they are 
not frequently changed from one colony to another, and 
thus it becomes to the interest of each official to en- 
courage the prosperity of his own part of the world, 
each man doing all he can to increase and to create 
trade with the mother country. As for our colonies, 
the only way there in which an official can obtain ad- 
vancement is to get a post in some district quite 
removed from wherever he happens to be ; and in addi- 
tion to other obvious reasons why such a course is un- 
desirable, these perpetual official journeys greatly in- 
crease the amount of the colonial budget.” 

ASSISTANCE PUBLIQUE.” 

In the second number of the Revue M. Elbert con- 
tinues his valuable series of articles on modern French 
philanthropy. He takes to task the Assistance Pub- 
lique, which is the only French equivalent to the Eng- 
lish poor-law system, and he points out as an extraor- 
dinary fact that the Assistance Publique, although 
indirectly recruited from what would be considered in 
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England very amateurish sources, is not only solvent, 
but exceedingly prosperous. Even ten years ago sixty- 
eight million francs of its income remained unspent in 
one twelvemonth. Probably this is owing to the fact 
that private charitable endeavor in France is so ad- 
mirably organized that there is for the state very little 
left to do, the more so that the Assistance Publique, 
forming part of the republican administration, is very 
unwilling to assist in any way the religious houses 
which undertake to so great an extent the care of the 
sick and of the intirm. 

M. Elbert is exceedingly indignant that ladies are not 
asked to form part of the various committees which 
distribute relief. He points out that French women 
take the keenest interest in philanthropic efforts, and 
that many of them would be in a position to point out 
to the Assistance Publique really deserving cases. As 
seems always to be the case with any kind of state aid, 
the French poor have a great dislike to the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance, and too often those who apply for grants 
are the least deserving of them. 

Other articles comprise ‘‘ An Analysis of Hypnotism,” 
by M. de Rochas, an account of the part played by the 
Duc de Richelieu at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1818 by M. E. Daudet, some new and hitherto unpub- 
lished details bearing on the life of the Prince of Al- 
bany, a literary adventurer who created no little stir 
both in the France and Germany of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and to whose career M. van Biema has devoted a 
great deal of research. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


O the Rivista Internazionale Professor Toniolo, 
the friend of Leo XIII. and the spokesman of the 
Vatican on all questions pertaining to the policy of the 
labor encyclicals, contributes a thoughtful and lucid 
article on the Christian conception of social duty. 
After sketching the various philosophic and material- 
istic conceptions which from the days of Macchiavelli 
have influenced and molded public opinion on the sub- 
ject and have obscured the main issues, the distin- 
guished writer points out how the immutable Christian 
tradition of social duty necessarily leads up to the 
modern conception of Christian democracy. He points 
out how the ultimate solution of all the social problems 
of the day depends largely on the acceptance by Chris- 
tian nations of the full Catholic doctrine of social duty, 
and declares, in conclusion, that the upper classes have 
before them only two alternatives: on the one hand, 
socialistic democracy, which is violent and leveling, 
and on the other Christian democracy, which is recon- 
structive and makes for peace. 

Both the September numbers of the Nuova Antolo- 
gia contain articles by an Italian Deputy dealing with 
the Czar’s peace rescript. The first article, written at 
the moment of the publication of Count Muravief’s 
letter, is somewhat tentative in its approval ; the see- 
ond, written on maturer reflection, is much more en- 
thusiastic and optimistic as to possible good results. 
Putting aside the possibility of any general measure of 
disarmament, the writer iooks forward to the founda 
tion of a sounder basis of European understanding 
which will certainly make for peace. And as regards 
Italy, he states emphatically that it is her duty to sup- 
port the Czar with all her strength. 

On “ The Education of Our Sons” Signora Mengarini 
produces a Cassandra-like lament. But there is prob- 
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ably some truth in her opening assertion that ‘ phys- 
ically, morally, and economically” we allow our children 
to cost us too much, far more than reason or nature de- 
mands. Hence, with our supersensitiveness to pain, an 
ever-growing number of men and women feel they can- 
not venture on the responsibilities of a family ; and this 
shrinking from a natural duty marks a first stage in 
the decadence of a nation. 


AN ITALIAN OPINION OF ‘*HELBECK OF BANNISDALE.’ 


The theological discussions concerning “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale” have spread from the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to the Nuova Antologia (October 1). Carlo 
Segré, a competent student of English literature, writes 
with enthusiastic admiration of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
book, which he rashly pronounces the finest English 
novel of the last five years. On the vexed question of 
Helbeck himself as a representative Catholic, he takes 
up a position midway between Father Clarke, S.J., and 
Professor Mivart, and while giving Mrs. Ward’ full 
credit for honesty of purpose and impartiality of treat- 
ment, points out that she has chosen a gloomy and un- 
attractive type of Christian piety. Although Helbeck 
is described as a tertiary of St. Francis, there is, as the 
Italian critic points out, singularly little of the Fran- 
ciscan spirit about him. Signor Segré regards it as a 
sign of the times that a non-Catholic novelist should 
have to have recourse to a Catholic hero in order to find 
a logical and comprehensible type of dogmatic fidelity, 
while he regrets the tendency of English novelists to 
treat more and more of social and philosophic prob- 
lems, instead of restricting themselves to what he is 
pleased to consider their legitimate sphere. 

In the same number C. Sforza points out how much 
the universal adoption of the anthropometric system of 
measuring criminals would facilitate the work of that 
international police whose labors will be immensely in- 
creased should Italy bring her scheme into effect of 
dealing with anarchism by some combined interna- 
tional effort. 

To the mid-October number Lieutenant Orsini con- 
tributes an exceedingly interesting account of a recent 
visit to Candia, including an expedition into the inte- 
rior of the island and up Mount Ida. The lieutenant 
himself is an enthusiastic believer in Cretan autonomy, 
and declares that annexation to Greece is by no means 
as popular in Crete as is generally supposed. 

To the Rassegna Nazionale the distinguished Italian 
who writes under the nom de plume of ‘ Eleutero” 
contributes an appreciative study of Cardinal Manning, 
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founded on Purcell’s life, and of his celebrated ‘‘ Nine 
Obstacles to the Progress of Catholicism in England,” 
and points out how applicable many of his conclusions 
are to the spirituai condition of Italy to-day. In the 
mid-September number there appears a laudatory if 
somewhat belated review of ‘‘ Jude the Obscure.” 

One might have supposed that Italy already received 
more than her fair share of travelers and of the profits 
that accrue from them. Nevertheless, a contributor of 
the Rassegna Nazionale quite seriously suggests the 
formation of a society for increasing the number of 
tourists in Italy. This is to be accomplished by en- 
couraging the publication of good guide-books and of 
all literature bearing upon the advantages of the 
country, by the founding of clubs and casinos, by per- 
suading people to invest money in hotels, by an agita- 
tion to improve the train service, and soon. Certainly 
in some of these directions a good deal might be accom- 
plished for which travelers would be extremely grateful. 

The same magazine contains a sympathetic sketcb of 
the late Padre Luigi Tosti, the learned Benedictine 
writer and historian, who in some ways exercised an 
almost unique inflnence over intellectual thought in 
Italy. He died last year at a ripe old age. 

The Civilta Cattolica publishes the first part of an 
account of that most learned and edifying lady of the 
seventeenth century, Helen Lucretia Carnaro, of whom 
a new life has recently been issued by the English Ben- 
edictine nuns in Rome, who devote themselves mainly 
to literary work. 


fHE LATIN AND THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 


The learned ecclesiastical review Bessarione takes 
the opportunity of the third anniversary of its founda- 
tion to review the situation in regard to the union 
between the Latin and the Eastern churches, to pro- 
mote which is the main object of the publication. One 
important stumbling-block in the way of reunion—the 
clinging of the Eastern churches to their own rites and 
language—has been removed by Leo XIII., who has 
wisely ordained that in no cases are the Eastern 
churches to be induced to adopt the Latin liturgy. 
Another great bar—the constant antagonism of Russia 
and her desire for supremacy over all that now consti- 
tutes the Turkish empire—seems likely to be removed, 
at least in part, through the decided rapprochement 
that has recently taken place between the Czar and the 
Vatican, and which may produce far-reaching effects. 
Hence the situation from the Roman point of view is 
fairly hopeful. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT 


HISTORIES OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


The War with Spain. By Charles Morris. 12mo, pp. 
383. Philadelphia J.B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 
Mr. Morris aims at a sense of completeness in his his- 

tory which is not claimed by the other volumes we notice 
this month, with two exceptions, which are noticed else- 
where. Mr. Morris is the author of ‘‘The Nation’s Navy,” 
“History of the United States,’ ‘*‘ Historical Tales,” and 
other works of an historical nature. Naturally, in a history 
of the war which does aim at completion not much more than 
outlines of events can be traced in less than four hundred 
not large pages. Mr. Morris can afford, however, even in 
this space, to go back a few hundred years to trace the early 
history of Spain's dominion in Cuba, and show how centu- 
ries ago its character had forebodings of the necessity which 
came to the United States to drive her out of Cuba in this 
year of our Lord. There is also a chapter on the relation of 
the United States to Cuba throughout this century. Indeed, 
nearly a third of the book is given up to the events and con- 
ditions which made the war a necessity. The war once de- 
clared, Mr. Morris takes us rapidly through its notable 
scenes up to the signing of the peace protocol. This volume 
being written in strictly historical style, the appearance of 
its photographic illustrations from pictures taken with the 
camera during active operations reminds us that this strug- 
gle will have a more thorough portrayal by historians than 
any war perhaps that was ever fought, in the double mate- 
rial of camera and documents. 


A Short History of the War with Spain. By Marrion 
Wilcox. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25. 

Another history which has been published in an at- 
tempt to give a complete picture of the period is Mr. Wil- 
cox’s book, an unillustrated volume of some 350 pages. 
Mr. Wilcox was for some years a resident of Spain and is 
thoroughly familiar with the Spanish language and the 
Spanish character, which fact, when joined with his capa- 
bilities as a trained journalist, give him some unusual sym- 
pathies and strength in the performance of such a task as 
he has chosen. He gives rather less attention than does Mr. 
Morris to the long chain of events which led up to American 
interference in Cuba, and instead of attempting to use the 
occasion of such tragic incidents as the fight with Cervera 
as material for his literary skill, he contents himself with 
printing the reports of Sampson and Schley, and the opinions 
of Captain Mahan and other participants. In general, Mr. 
Wilcox’s book is strong on the side of his citation of the 
public utterances and official documents which were avail- 
able at the early date on which his book appeared. 


History of Our War with Spain. By Henry B. Russell. 
8vo, pp. 780. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worthington 

& Co. 

Mr. Russell’s volume aims to cover the entire ground of 
the Spanish-American war, beginning as it does with a chap- 
ter on the Spanish character and history, and the discovery 
of Cuba, and ending with the story of the peace commission 
and the text of the treaty of peace. The volume is opened 
with two introductions; one by the Hon. Redfield Proctor, 
United States Senator from Vermont, who makes here a 
public statement of what he saw during his visit to Cuba, 
and how the situation impressed him; the second by the 
Hon. John M. Thurston, the Senator from Nebraska, who 
gives the reasons which appealed to the American people in 
persuading this country to intervene in Cuba. Several hun- 
dred pages of the volume are occupied by the author in de- 
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scribing the struggles of the Cuban patriots before the 
United States took the field. Indeed, fully half of the book 
is devoted to the Cuban revolutions. The work is illus- 
trated with portraits of leaders in the war, and many other 
pictures, 

By Major-General Joseph 
Boston : Lamson, Wolffe & 


The Santiago Campaign. 

Wheeler. 8vo, pp. 386. 

Co. $3. ; 

Besides being a dashing and heroic leader of cavalry, a 
brave, patient and discerning brigade commander, and an 
honest legislator, Gen. Joseph Wheeler is by temperament 
an exact, painstaking man, with a sense of order. He has 
too, as a military historian, an unusual perspective in his 
experience a generation ago, in that greater war. These 
qualities make this volume of importance, even though it 
has been published almost immediately after the events 
which it describes. General Wheeler begins his book with 
his appointment on April 16, to be one of the fifteen major- 
generals of the United States army. There is something in- 
spiriting in the fine old soldier’s account of his appointment, 
The President sent for him, and after some pleasant inter- 
changes said, ‘‘ General, I have sent for you to ask if you 
want to go, and if you feel able to go.” “*Lreplied that while 
I was sixty-one years old I felt as strong and capable as 
when I was forty, and that I desired very much to have 
another opportunity to serve my country.”” What the Presi- 
dent did, and how General Wheeler served his country, every 
American now knows. General Wheeler has of course had 
many advantages in his knowledge of the official organiza- 
tion and his consequent ability to reprint the important 
official documents which-have to do with the Santiago cam- 
paign. These form a considerable proportion of the book, 
and enhance decidedly its reference value. Messrs. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. have gotten out the volume in dignified, hand- 
some style. 


The Gatlings at Santiago. By Lieut. John H. Parker. 
12mo, pp. 274. Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Lieut. John H. Parker, a dashing young Missourian, not 
only proved himself a first class soldier in the Santiago cam- 
paign, being one of the Regulars who was accorded special 
mention in the official reports of his commanding general, but 
has also written a first-class book about the part his branch 
of the service played in the Santiago campaign. The largest 
difference between a battle fought a generation agoanda 
battle fought to-day is that made by the machine gun serv- 
ice. Obdurman and Santiago show this clearly, and Lieuten- 
ant Parker has given in vigorous, sensible style, the history of 
these terrible weapons in that Cuban siege. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt,in his preface to this volume, bears witness, if any 
additional testimony be needed, to the value of this arm of 
the service. He records his belief that a Gatling battery is 
of the most valuable assistance to a regiment or a brigade, 
infantry or cavalry, “‘for I believe that it could be pushed 
fairly to the front of the firing line. At any rate, this is the 
way that Lieutenant Parker used his battery when he went 
into action at San Juan,and when he kept it in the trenches 
beside the Rough Riders before Santiago.”* So actively were 
these terrible machines pushed forward at Santiago that 
Lieutenant Parker’s “‘ history of the Gatlings’’ means very 
nearly a history of the siege of Santiago. He tells usof the 
difficulties encountered in organizing his detachment for the 
expedition, the march from Baiquiri to the front, and the 
battle in detail, with the scenes which the author witnessed, 
and the condition of the transports in which the American 
troops were taken to Cuba, and the native Cuban troops as 
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the Americans found them; he analyzes from a tactical point 
of view the battle, describes the volunteers’ part in it, and 
fives a technical critical chapter to the management of the 
campaign. The book is a valuable one for both the military 
man and the lay reader; for the first in its precise, lucid 
recountal of what happened, and the tactical deductions; for 
the second in the story told with so much vigor and author- 
ity. The volune is illustrated with forty half-tone pictures, 
chiefly from photographs taken by the author and his first 
sergeant on the battlefield, and in camp. 


The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. By Richard 
Harding Davis. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

None of the contemporary writers on incidents of the 

yar are better known than Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
whose articles in Scribner’s Magazine are now reprinted in 
the volume before us. Mr. Davis is always a capital report- 
er. What he sees comes tous as something fresh, even if 
we have seen it before. And this valuable quality makes 
his pictures of the army and the battle scenes, in the midst 
of which he himself moved, remarkably vivid and readable. 

The present volume opens with a chapter which notes ** The 

First Shot of the War,” and follows the two campaigns 

closely to the dramatic moment when our soldiers were in- 

trenched before Guayama in Porto Pico, when the shell was 
in the chamber, the gunner had aimed the piece and had run 
backward, but when, before it spoke, a lieutenant of the 
signal corps galloped up to the scene and shrieked, ** Cease 
firing! Peace has been declared!” ‘*Whevreat ” says Mr. 

Davis, ** the men swore.” Mr. Davis’ story, partly from his 

skill in telling it, partly from the fact that he was among 

the few correspondents to reach the thick of practically 

every engagement in the two campaigns, never flags for a 

moment in interest. The readable quality of the book is in- 

creased, too, by a refraint from any attempt to be statistical 
or technical. It is frankly a record of what Mr. Davis saw 
and heard in the fieid of battle, on the march, in camp, and 
in the company of the officers, correspondents and foreign 

. attachés. The many illustrations are from snapshots from 

the camera. 


Our Navy in the War with Spain. By John R. Spears. 
12mo, pp. 428. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Mr. John R. Spears is very well known indeed as a 
writer on naval subjects, best known of course from his re- 
cently published four-volume “ History ot the United States 
Navy.”’ The present volume aims to give ‘‘an account in 
every way truthful of those events of our war with Spain in 
which our navy had a part.’? Mr. Spears is peculiarly con- 
scientious in whatever he writes about, and readers of this 
book may take it for granted that whatever he has to say is 
as accurate as may be. In addition to the events of the war 
Mr. Spears views briefly the incidents in the history of Cuba 
that compelled the United States to interfere, and also gives 
a very excellent account of the growth of the United States 
navy from the inception of the ‘White Squadron.” The 
volume is illustrated with pictures of the vessels of our 
navy, the notable officers of our fleet, and several maps, The 
timeliness of the book is illustrated in the final chapter, in 
which Mr. Spears discusses the new naval programme of the 
United States. Inthis part of his work he expresses a very 
decided opinion that we ought to make the Naval Academy 
free to all American boys who could pass the examination, 
and would serve in the navy before the mast, as need re- 
quired, a reasonable number of years. 


edward Stratemeyer. 


Under Dewey at Manila. By 


12mo, pp. 201. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Stratemeyer has conceived of a collection of stories 
for boys, an * Old Glory Series,” of which ** Under Dewey at 
Manila” is the first to appear. His object was first to give 
young readers a simple account of the reasons which led us 
up to the war with Spain, and the conditions prevailing in 
Guba and the Philippines, and to trace just as they occurred 
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the progress of events in Admiral Dewey’s great victory. 
The author takes a sturdy, conscientious American boy, 
who, under the temptation of circumstances, runs away, be- 
comes a sailor boy,a castaway, and then a gunner’s assistant 
on the Flagship Olympia. The narrative is, therefore, largely 
imaginative, but the author tells us he has been exceedingly 
careful with the historic portions of the book, and that Ad 
miral Dewey's character is drawn from a narrative of people 
who had known him at various periods of his life. 


A Gunner Aboard the ‘“ Yankee.” Edited by H. H. 


Lewis. With Introduction by W. T. Sampson. 
8vo, pp. 327. New York: Doubleday &~ McClure 
Company. $1.50. 


The Yankee, it will be remembered, was one of the 
auxiliary cruisers calied into service when the United States 
did not have enough regular cruisers at the beginning of the 
late war. The ship was manned by a crew made up of the 
New York naval militia, commanded by Captain Brownson. 
with a regular executive officer, navigator, paymaster, and 
marine guard. Admiral Sampson in an introduction to the 
book has sume strong words of praise for the work of these 
young clerks, physicians, brokers, lawyers, and merchants, 
who left their offices to help their country in her time of 
need. The narrative is, according to the title,‘**from the 
diary of Number 5, of the after port gun,” and a fine spirited 
narrative it is, forming a very legitimate and worthy con- 
tribution to the history of the struggle between Spain and 
the United States. It is a good book for a boy, or a man 
either. The publishers have bound the volume in an ex- 
ceptionally attractive form, and have illustrated it with 
pictures of the amateur crew at work swabbing decks. 
manning the search light, aiming guns, clearing for action 
and so forth. 


Reprint of the Squadron Bulletins of the North Atlan- 
tic Squadron. With an Introduction by Rear Aa- 
miral Sampson. Paper, 12mo, pp. 98. New York : 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 25 cents. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. have made an unpreten- 
tious but worthy addition to the literature of the war by 
neatly reprinting in paper covers the squadron bulletins of 
the North Atlantic squadron, with an introduction by Rear 
Admiral Sampson. These bulletins were first published on 
board the United States Flagship New York, on June 14, 
1898, when the majority of the North Atlantic fleet was en- 
gaged in monotonously blockading Santiago. To relieve 
somewhat the dull round of blockading duty, and to enable 
the officers and men of the fleet to learn something of the 
daily progress of the war, the bulletins were issued. The 
little volume will be valuable for many reference purposes. 
Rear Admiral Sampson states in his introduction that what- 
ever profit may come from the sale of the brochure will be 
donated to the proposed Sailors’ Rest in Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL PHASES AND EPISODES OF THE WAR. 


Heroes of Our War with Spain. By Clinton Ross. 
12mo, pp. 366. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

Under the title given above Mr. Clinton Ross, the well 
known writer of adventurous fiction, has prepared—to stim- 
ulate the ambitions and hero worship of the American boy— 
many stories of the thrilling exploits of our soldiers and 
sailors in the Spanish war. Naturally Admiral George 
Dewey makes a subject for the first chapter. There are 
others about the adventures of Lieutenant Rowan, Captain 
Henry H. Whitney, the marines at Guantanamo Bay, the 
Rough Riders, Commodore Schley and his chase for Cer- 
vera, Lieutenant Hobson and how he sunk the Merrimac, 
the destruction of Cervera, and more incidents of the war 
where notable things were done in a notable way. Mr. Ross 
adopts the easy conversational tone in talking with his 
young public, and the book ought to be absorbing material 
for the youngsters, not to speak of many out of their teens. 
The pictures are drawings by Henry B. Wechsler. 
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Cannon.and Camera. By John C. Hemment. 12mo, pp. 
303. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


Mr. J. C. Hemment has been well known for many 
years, especially among publishers and journalists, as a 
remarkably expert photographer, who was especially skillful 
in the daring catching of difficult subjects. His instanta- 
neous photographic work, done with an apparatus specially 
designed by him, was astonishingly successful in obtaining 
clear, good pictures of men and horses in the act of jumping 
and running, and such subjects. Naturally, the war offered 
an alluring field for such talent as this, and Mr. Hemment 
did not rest until he had photographed the most important 
scenes of the war, both in Cuba and the camps in this coun- 
try. The wreck of the Maine, Camps Black and Chicka- 
mauga, the troopsat Tampa, the scenes about Santiago, have 
furnished admirable material for him. These pictures, ora 
hundred of the best of them, have been republished in this 
volume, ‘“*Cannon and Camera,” together with Mr. Hem- 
ment’s written description of the various scenes and ex- 
periences of the campaign. The pictures, as might have 
been expected from their maker, are of most unusual 
beauty, and the text is a plain-spoken recital of Mr. Hem- 
ment’s own war experiences and conclusions. 


Cartoons of Our War with Spain. By Charles Nelan. 
Large folio. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2. 

Mr. Nelan came to the New York Herald as the succes- 
sor of Bush, the weil known cartoonisist, and he proved 
a very worthy successor, although he had come from the 
West and had no reputation in the metropolis. His drawings 
have shown the bold, decisive stroke of the born cartoonist, 
and the republishing of those that had to do with the war 
in this volume has especial justification from the important 
part played by the cartoon in both the Spanish and Amer- 
ican papers during the late struggle. Mr. Nelan avowsin a 
brief introduction his disbelief in the bitter, stinging car- 
toon. He thinks it best to produce a laugh always, and his 
work stands by this creed. The cartoons are arranged on a 
chronological principle, and as one turns the pages they form 
a vivid outline sketch of the exciting events of the past 
summer. 


Cartoons of the War of 1898 with Spain. 
ing Foreign and American Papers. Oblong folio. 
Chicago: Belford, Middlebrook & Co. $1.2 
Messrs. Belford, Middlebrook & Co. have done ‘or the 

cartoonists of a great number of papers in America, Spain, 

Cuba, England, Germany, Mexico and Hungary what Mr. 

Nelan has done with his own cartoons in the Herald. In this 

volume the pictures are much smaller, with several to the 

page, but they are arranged with the same idea, telling pic- 
torially the story of the war from its firs. mutterings to the 
beating of swords into plowshares. 


From Lead- 


The Fall of Santiago. By Thomas J. Vivian. 12mo, 
pp. 246. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Vivian tells us that he wrote this account of the 
siege and capture of Santiago because so much had already 
been printed on that subject, as the confusion of contem- 
porary material made him believe that a straightforward 
simple story, told with all possible clearness and compact- 
ness, would be valuable at this time. The volume takes up 
the story at the time when Schley began his hunt for Cer- 
vera’s fleet, tells how the Spanish vessels were discovered in 
Santiago harbor, how Hobson sank the Merrimac, on through 
Guantanamo, the landing at Baiquiri, Las Guasimas, El 
Caney, San Juan, the great seafight, to Toral’s surrender. 
The matter is entirely narrative and the incidents are illus- 
trated with some forty maps and pictures. 

The Triumph of Yankee Doodle. By Gilson Willetts. 

12mo, pp. 239. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 50 

cents. 


Mr. Willetts was one of the correspondents who started 
for Cuba on the 16th of February, the day after the destruc- 
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tion of the Maine. This volume is chiefly made up of sketches 
contributed to the illustrated weekly papers and the syndi- 
cates. The author has grouped these sketches with an at- 
tempt to give a brief outline of the causes of the war, a nar- 
rative of his own personal experiences, a discussion o7 the 
political advantages accruing to the Cubans by American 
victory, extended comments on the condition of the Ameri- 
can army after its triumphs, and the general situation in 
Cuba as the United States troops found it after the war. 


A Young Volunteer in Cuba. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
12mo, pp. 305. Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Mr. Stratemeyer’s second volume in his ‘‘Old Glory 
Series,” takes up the fortunes of Ben Russell, the older 
brother of the yourg hero of Manila, with his friend Gilbert 
Pennington. Ben fights in Cuba with a New York volunteer 
regiment, and Gilbert joins the Rough Riders. Their life in 
camp, the voyage across from Tampa, the landing at 
Baiquiri, and all the incidents of the Santiago fight make a 
great opportunity, of course, for a, stirring boys’ story. 


In the Saddle with Gomez. By Capt. Mario Carrillo. 
16mo, pp. 201. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

50 cents. 

Capt. Mario Carrillo contributed most of the stories 
which make up this book to the Illustrated American. The 
stories are told from the point of view, as the title indicates, 
of a Cuban soldier in the field, and give an idea of the trials 
and the victories of the Cuban forces in their struggle for 
freedom. 


Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. By Henry I. Sheldon. 
12mo, pp. 242. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Sheldon’s book on the Nicaragua Canal appears asa 

second edition, the first edition having been published early in 
1897. The volume sums up in the most lucid and convenient 
way a vast deal of valuable information about the practical 
and engineering phases of the proposed canal, the historical 
and diplomatic phases, and the financial and commercial 
aspects. It is being widely read and evidently deserves its 
popularity. 


BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. By 
Bernard Moses. 12mo, pp. 338. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Professor Moses of the University of California is one of 
our most scholarly and accomplished students of political 
history, and he has given especial attention to the founda- 
tions of the Spanish colonial empire in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The present volume is made up of a series of con- 
nected essays—some of which have been published in 
historical periodicals—dealing with the most essential 
phases of the establishment of Spanish-American institu- 
tions from the discovery of the Western world down to the 
beginning of the present century. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Moses will give us one or two more volumes deal- 
ing with later conditions in Spanish America. 


Commercial Cuba. By William J. Clark. 8vo, pp. 514. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. ; 

This generously printed volume by Mr. Clark is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable book about practical conditions 
in Cuba from the point of view of commerce, agriculture 
and material resources, that has yet made its appearance. 
For the business man, the statesman or the intelligent tour- 
ist about to visit Cuba this book is to be recommended in 
the highest terms. It has a series of valuable general chap- 
ters answering the principal questions one would be likely 
to ask about Cuba from the commercial standpoint, and 
then in a series of compact descriptive chapters each prov- 
ince is taken up and analyzed as to its population, towns, 
means of transportation, products, etc. In an appendix is a 
good Cuban business directory. 
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Cuba: Past and Present. By Richard Davey. 8vo, pp. 

284. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

Mr. Davey—if we mistake not—spent some years in Cuba 
in Her Majesty’s consular service. He is the same entertain- 
ing writer who gave us, a year or two ago, two volumes on 
The Sultanand His Subjects. Mr. Davey, as an English wit- 
ness, presents matters of much interest to Americans con- 
cerning objectionable Spanish methods in times past. The 
book is one of the most useful in the group of those that have 
lately appeared on Cuba, although it is neither a history nor 
a systematic description, but rather a discoursive budget of 
information and comment. 


Cuba and Porto Rico, With the Other Islands of the 
West Indies. By Robert T. Hill. 8vo, pp. xxviii— 
429. New York: The Century Company. $3. 

Mr. Hill’s work is a scientist’s account of the West In- 
dian islands. He shows by his citation of authorities in his 
introduction that he has studied the various special works 
on the subject from Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘** Two Years in the 
West Indies,” to Schomburgk’s ** Barba‘oes,” and, what is 
more important, Mr. Hill has in his work for the United 
States Geologic Survey had ample opportunities for personal 
investigations for the subjects treated of in this book. In- 
deed, there are fewif any sources other than this volume 
which give us accurate recent information concerning Porto 
Rice. The chapters with such headings as ‘*‘ Geographic 
Relations of the West Indies,” ‘‘ The West Indian Waters,” 
“Classification of the West Indian Islands,” etc., show a 
distinctly scientific and rather technical style. Especially 
interesting is Mr. Hill’s authoritative account of what we 
have obtained in our new possession, Porto Rico. He tells 
us that no part of the Antilles is more fertile than this 
island, and none so generally susceptible to cultivation and 
diversified farming. Although it is not large, it possesses 
every variety of tropical landscape. It is essentially the 
land of the farmer in the most highly cultivated West In- 
dies. Unlike most of the tropical countries, it is not monop- 
olized by large plantations. but is mostly divided into small 
independent holdings, The author’s description of the re- 
sources, industries and commerce of Cuba and Porto Rico 
gain an attractive authority from the fact that he has so 
frequently visited the islands in association with Prof. 
Alexander Aggasiz. 


The Story of Cuba. By Murat Halstead. 
Akron, Ohio : The Werner Company. 
Mr. Halstead writes with vigor and force whenever his 

pen touches paper, and even where—as in the case of this 
book—his work may bear some marks of journalistic haste, 
that quality is fully redeemed by the fact that Mr. Hal- 
stead's wide experience and knowledge gained through a 
long life of study and observation are reflected upon every 
page. **The Story of Cuba” is mainly a history of the recent 
war, but the volume includes also a large amount of histor- 
ical material upon Cuba, and also of matters descriptive, 
statistical and commercial. 


The Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F. Lummis. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Lummis’s little book is written primarily for young 

Americans, and it is built upon the theory that the earlier 

Spaniards who created the great Spanish-American empire 

have been totally misrepresented by English and American 

historians. A number of these Spanish-American empire 
builders are eulogized by Mr. Lummisin little sketches set- 
ting forth their careers in a most picturesque and attractive 
manner. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PHILIPPINES AND THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Manila and the Philippines. By Margherita Arlina 


8vo, pp. 649. 


Hamm. 12mo, pp. 227. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely. $1.25. 


Miss Hamm has done an excellent piece of work in her 
volume. She has had an unusual opportunity to study the 
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subjects chosen in her considerable experience in Manila 
and in China. She is a close observer, and tells what she 
knows in an earnest, direct way, which makes her book 
pleasant and instructive reading. Some of the material has 
appeared in different form in newspaper correspondence for 
well known papers in America and China, but the matter 
has been rewritten and brought up to date as thoroughly as 
the obstacles introduced by the peculiarities of Spanish 
official policy would allow. That Miss Hamm does not agree 
with the disparaging reports of Aguinaldo, the leader of the 

Filipinos, is shown in advance in her dedication ** To Rizal 

and Aguinaldo, the dead martyr and the living hero.” Her 

work begins methodically with a chapter on the routes to 
the Philippines, and she then passes to the chief island of 

Luzon, and Manila, its people, its architecture, itsstores and 

shops, and the manners and customs of its people. There is 

a chapter each for Cavité, Dloilo, Cebu, Sulu; and then suc- 

ceeding divisions deal with the general characteristics of 

the Philippines group, the history in brief, the government, 
the natives and their industries, the animals, birds and fishes 
of the islands, and their agriculture and mineral resources. 

In a final chapter on the future of the Philippines Miss 

Hamm expresses the firm conviction that ‘with law and 

order established, with roads connecting all the districts, 

with schools and a kinder government, the islanders can be 
raised to a high level of civilization in a single generation.” 

She looks forward to some sort of protectorate by the United 

States over the Philippines, and predicts that these islands 

will soon be to our Pacific States what Cuba once was to the 

Atlantic States. 

The Philippine Islands and Their People. By Dean C. 
Worcester. 8vo, pp. xix—529. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4. 

Professor Worcester has been perhaps the most prolific 
writerin the periodicals on the special subjects of the Philip- 
pines since they came into such important proportions for 
American interest. Professor Worcester accompanied Dr. 
Steere to the Philippines in an extensive trip with zoélogical 
aims in 1887-88. Again in 1890 Professor Worcester returned 
to the islands to remain two years, and worked in a score of 
the more important provinces during his stay with full and 
effective official authorization from Spanish officers. As the 
expedition was semi-official there was exceptional opportu- 
nity for observation, and Professor Worcester came in touch 
with all classes, from the highest Spanish officials to the wild- 
est savages. The author and his companion took numerous 
photographs and many careful notes, and he now publishes 
this account of his personal observation, prefaced by a ré- 
sumé of the more important points incident to the archipel- 
ago. His method is more that of thescientific observer than 
Miss Hamm’s, and his volume is stronger in the accumula- 
tion of accurate, detailed facts, while Miss Hamm’s book has 
the advantage of a somewhat broader and freer stroke. As 
a report on the physical characteristics ef the island, espe- 
cially of the flora and fauna, Professor Worcester’s work 
is, of course, unusually valuable. 


The Story of the Philippines. By Amos K. Fiske. 8vo, 
pp. 165. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1. 

Mr. Fiske aims to give ‘ta popular account of the islands 
from their discovery by Magellan to the capture by Dewey.” 
The first chapters tell how Spain came by the islands, their 
physical characteristics, industrial, religious and social con- 
ditions, Spain’s method of government, andthe work ends 
with a description of the battle of Manila Bay. 


Hawaii anda Revolution. By Mary H. Krout. 
pp. 345. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The author obtained the material, or most of it, for this 

volume in visits to the Hawaiian Islands in 1893, and subse- 

quently. In an introduction she traces briefly the history of 
the islands through the last two decades, and then tells in 
the form of personal narrative of her visit and her experi- 
ences. She has no great liking or respect for the Hawaiians, 
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and thinks that our sympathy with them has been mis- 
placed. She thinks that civilization will soon make the 
Hawaiian as extinct as the dodo. ‘“Anglicizing is slowly 
doing its work, apart from the gin and restraining clothing, 
which are held partially responsible for the decay of the 
race. They are losing their joyousness by slow degrees.” 
The native Hawaiian she describes as improvident and a 
gambler, as ‘devoid of forethought and deficient in judg- 
ment to an astonishing degree.”’ The book is very handsome- 
ly bound and manufactured, and the few illustrations are 
beautiful. 

Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan. By Charles M. 

Taylor, Jr. 8vo, pp. 361. Philadelphia: George 

W. Jacobs & Co. $2. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is, as he tells us in the preface, the 
outline of a three months’ tour in the Hawaiian Islands and 
Japan, with the assistance of a camera and sketch book. 
The Hawaiian group is described rather in the travel sketch 
style, and the many illustrations are such as would accom- 
pany a text in this method. Mr. Taylor’s aim was to show 
the characteristics and surroundings of the native peoples 
and their home life, rather than to describe the scenes which 
confront the eye of the ordinary tourist. 


MISCELLANEOUS HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Recollections of the Civil War. By Charles A. Dana. 

2mo, pp. 809. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

For three years of his active life the late Charles A. 
Dana exchanged the duties of newspaper work for those of 
public office, and those were the most eventful years of his 
own or his country’s history. In 1862 he was called into Gov- 
ernment service by Secretary Stanton and remained in that 
service tillafter the close of the Civil War, in 1865. Through- 
out that time Mr. Dana was “ behind the scenes” at Wash- 
ington as perhaps no other man outside the Cabinet could 
have been. In the first half of this period his duties as a con- 
fidential agent of the War Department took him to the great 
battlefields of the war; later, as Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Dana came in contact with all the political and 
military leaders who were supporting the cause of the Union, 
from President Lincoln down. Thus Mr. Dana had in a 
marked degree that prime qualification of an historian of 
the Civil War—an intimate, personal knowledge of men and 
events. As to his literary qualifications for the task—they 
have been known for a generation to the whole American 
public, and especially to that part of it that has read the 
New York Sun. 

Letters of a War Correspondent. By Charles A. Page. 
Edited. with notes, by James R. Gilmore. 8vo, pp. 
410. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 

“If Page says that it is so’? was a common remark of 
Horace Greeley’sin the New York Tribune editorial rooms 
during the Civil War. Page was one of the brilliant group 
of special correspondents in the service of the Tribune. He 
had a reputation for the graphic and truthful reporting of 
battle scenes. In the present volume his more important 
letters tothe Tribune are reprinted, with notes by Mr. Gil- 
more. Mr. Page died in 1873 at the early age of thirty-five. 
A Students’ History of the United States. By Edward 

Channing. ‘12mo, pp. xlii—615. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $1.40. 

Professer Channing has added to his admirable history 
a few pages covering the war with Spain, making the book 
probably the most complete of its class now on the market. 
A General History of the World. By Victor Duruy. 

Translated from the French. Thoroughly Revised, 

with an Introduction and a Summary of Contempo- 

raneous History (1848-98), by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
12mo, pp. 744. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 

Co. $2. 


Besides adding a concise history of the the last half- 
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century, a period not touched upon in the original work, 

Professor Grosvenor has incorporated in M. Duruy’s own 

chapters many of the results of recent research and dis- 

covery which tend to modify views formerly accepted. As 
thus completed this work seems to go further than any other 

in the English language toward meeting the demand for a 

trustworthy universal history in a single volume. 

History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus 
Johannes Blok. Translated by Oscar O. Bierstadt 
and Ruth Putnam. Part I. 8vo, pp. 382. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

This scholarly work, by the professor of Dutch history 
in the University of Leyden, is now presented to an English- 
reading public in a version prepared with the author's ap- 
proval. The work, when completed, will supply us for the 
first time with a connected history of the Dutch people from 
the period of Roman dominion in the Netherlands down to 
the formation of the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium in 
our own century. The translation has been made by Miss 
Ruth Putnam, the biographer of William the Silent and an 
enthusiastic student of Dutch history, and Mr. Oscar Bier- 
stadt, of the Astor Library. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 12mo, 
pp. xxv—476. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

This volume deserves to rank as a model of literary 
biography. It amply fulfills the promise implied in the 
words of its preface, to “‘ supply within a brief compass an 
exhaustive and well-arranged statement of the facts of 
Shakespeare’s career, achievement, and reputation,” and to 
**reduce conjecture to the smallest dimensions consistent 
with coherence.” The book is based on Mr. Lee’s article on 
Shakespeare contributed to the fifty-first volume of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” but many changes and 
additions have been made. Verifiable references are given 
to all the original sources of information. No merely 
esthetic criticismis attempted—studies ef that kind abound 
in other works; what Mr. Lee does is tox*urnish us with a 
trustworthy guide-book to Shakespeare’s life and work, 
The exceptionally full bibliographical data appended to the 
book will prove a source of delight to the Shaespearean 
student of confirmed *‘ grubbing”’ proclivities. 

Life and Times of William E. Gladstone. By John 
Clark Ridpath. Large 8vo, pp. 624. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath, whose writing has done so 
much for the popular education of the people of the United 
States in their homes during the past quarter-century, and 
whose history of the United States has been read by more 
people by far than any one else’s, has now written a popular 
but none the less able and well-informed life of Gladstone. 
The book contains numerous illustrations, and is sold by 
subscription. 

Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
12mo, pp. 324. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2. 

This book grew from the discovery, in 1894, of two masses 
of correspondence relating to the family of Charles Lloyd, a 
Quaker philanthropist and banker of Birmingham. The 
papers contain upward of twenty new letters of Charles 
Lamb, some of them worthy to rank with his best, and others, 
also hitherto unpublished, of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Thomas Manning, Robert Southey, and 
other interesting personalities of the period, including Mr. 
Lloyd’s two sons, one of whom was a poet. 


American Bookmen. By M.A. DeWolfe Howe. 12mo, 
pp. 311. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Howe has brought together in this volume a group 
of very readable papers devoted to such well-known per- 
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sonalities in our literature as Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, 
Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, and Haw- 
thorne, with a chapter on the historians, especially Pres- 
cott and Parkman. Mr. Howe’s papers are biographical 
rather than critical, and the volume is illustrated with 
portraits. 


Edward Gibbon 
pp. xxvii—404. 
Co. $1.50. 
This brief biography of one of the founders of Britain’s 

colonial empire is of timely interest in these Gays in other 
lands than England. In the ordinary sense of the word 
Wakefield was not a colonizer. ‘* Though living and breath- 
ing in an atmosphere of colony-making, he never saw a col- 
ony until his last days.”” Yet his was the master mind in 
the colonization of South Australia and New Zealand and 
his life well deserves a place in the series devoted to ** Build- 
ers of Greater Britain.” 

His Life and Times. 


Wakefield. By R. Garnett. 12mo, 
New York: Longmans, Green & 


Bismarck : By Ferdinand Son- 


nenburg. Translated by Ida L. Saxton and Grace 
H. Webb. 12mo, pp. 200. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely. $1.25. 


LITERATURE. 


The International Library of Famous Literature. With 
Biographical and Explanatory Notes, and with In- 
troductions by Donald G. Mitchell and Andrew 
Lang. Compiled and arranged by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Forrest Morgan, and Caroline 'Ticknor. 20 
vols., 8vo. New York: Merrill & Baker. 

There is much activity nowadays in the making and 
selling of literature compilations that appear in a good long 
row of volumes under the editorship of some prominent and 
experienced literary person, with the assistance of a staff of 
expert editors whose names also carry weight. Such com- 
pilations serve a highly useful purpose. There may be a few 
people who can enter upon the business of life with the as- 
surance that they have familiarized themselves with a 
thorough reading of all the best writings of all the world’s 
best authors, but such people are not many. It is the merest 
affectation to pretend that the average reader would not 
be greatly instructed by the use of one of these * best liter- 
ature” compilations. The one known as ‘he International 
Library of Famous Literature isin our hands for examina- 
tion, and we must confess that it seems to us highly ingeni- 
ousin point of arrangement and selection, and fascinating 
to an uncommon degree. Its peculiarity lies in the fact that 
it associates literary production with the course of human 
history in such a way that to read it in the order of its vol- 
umes is to proceed from one epoch to another with the pleas- 
ant feeling that the world’s literature has after all had 
some organic relationship to the world’s great uninterrupted 
movement of races and civilizations. This set of volumes 
ought to serve a very valuable purpose in every school, par- 
ticularly, for instance, in village high schools, and it could 
with great advantage ke made the basis of family reading 
and study in literature through, let us say, two winters. It 
might then be given to some other family, where its edu- 
cational ministry could be performed a second time, and so 
on. The editor-in-chief is that veteran and delightful man 
of letters, Donald G. Mitchell, while Andrew Lang’s name is 
also given in the group of editorial sponsors. The actual 
compilation and arrangement is due to the labors of Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Forrest Morgan and Miss Caroline 
Ticknor, all of whom are eminently qualified to do this par- 
ticular sort of work. 

English Literature From the Beginnin;: To the Norman 
Conquest. By Stopford A. Brooke. 12mo, pp. 388. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Just now the publishers are bringing out a rather un- 
usual number of books about books and book-writers. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s “Short History of English Literature” 
which appeared last summer, has been fellowed by Stopford 
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Brooke’s ‘‘English Literature, from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest.” Both are published by the Macmillan 
Company. The latter work treats of the early and obscure 
period of English letters, and more fully than it has been 
possible for Professor Saintsbury to do in his more inclusive 
volume. 


A History of Spanish Literature. By James Fitzmau- 
rice-Kelly. 12mo, pp. 432. New York: D. Appleton 
Company. $1.50. 

We have also a new history of Spanish literature in 
Appleton’s series of **Short Histories of the Literatures of 
the World.” This volume is the work of James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, a member of the Spanish Academy. This author un- 
dertakes to do for Spanish literature, what Saintsbury has 
done for English, but in smaller compass. His book is 
adapted to the needs of the English reader who cannot hope 
to acquire an intimate acquaintance with any but the most 
important Spanish classics. 


Manual of the History of French Literature. By Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére. Translated by Ralph Derechef. 
12mo, pp. xxix—569. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $2. 

The Messrs. Crowell have brought out the author’s Eng- 
lish translation of Ferdinand Brunetiére’s ‘‘ Manual of the 
History of French Literature.” Thisisa critical work, and 
contains full bibliographical notes of great value to the stu- 
dent. The publishers have illustrated the volume with a 
number of portraits of the masters of French literature. 


Great Books. By the Very Rev. Frederick W. Farrar. 
16mo, pp. 311. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 

Co. $1.25. 

In Dean Farrar’s little volume of essays entitled ‘* Great 
Books,” the writers treated are Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Milton and Thomas a-Kempis. These appreciations by Dean 
Farrar are stimulating, and calculated to direct the reader 
to a first-hand acquaintance with the authors treated. 


A Century of French Fiction. By Benjamin W. Wells. 
12mo, pp. 405. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Still another book in this department is ** A Century of 

French Fiction,” by Prof. Benjamin W. Wells of the Uni- 

versity of the South. The essays that make up this volume 

are less biographical than the chapters of Brunetiére. As 

Professor Wells himself says, his book is a study of novels, 

and not of novelists. He deals with the most prominent 

phase of modern French literature, and his chapters should 
be read in conjunction with Brunetiére’s book, as supple- 
menting the latter, and providing a distinct point of view. 


Edited by George Rice Carpenter. 
New York: The Macmillan 


American Prose. 
12mo, pp. xvili—465. 
Company. $1. 

Of a somewhat different character are two volumes of 
selections from representative authors which have recently 
appeared. The first has been prepared by Prof. George Rice 
Carpenter of Columbia University, and is entitled ‘*‘ Amer- 
ican Prose.’? This volume contains, besides the selections 
themselves, cri/ical introductions by various writers, to- 
gether with a general introduction. The authors chosen in- 
clude the greatest names in American prose authorship, be- 
ginning with Cotton Mather, and ending with George Wil- 
liam Curtis and Francis Parkman. An appendéx reproduces 
several remarkable passages from the older Colonial writers. 


Modern American Oratory. Edited by Ralph Curtis 

Ringwalt. 12mo, pp. 334. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $1. 

Prof. R. C. Ringwalt, of Columbia, has edited several 
‘Representative American Orations,” prefixing thereto an 
essay on the theory of oratory. The deliberative, forensic, 
demonstrative, commemorative, platform and after-dinner 
types of oratory are all represented. 
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RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL WORKS. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By Henry van Dyke. 
12mo, pp. 355. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke’s book entitled ‘* The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt’ has reached a sixth edition, for which the 
author has written a new preface. Originally prepared asa 
course of lectures on preaching and delivered before Yale 
divinity students, it has been found that the work appeals 
to a far larger public. It has been widely read by those 
whose “ attitude toward religious things is interrogative.”’ 


The Divine Drama: The Manifestation of God in the 
Universe. By Granville Ross Pike. 12mo, pp. 394. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A recasting of religious thought to conform to the en- 
larged conceptions of nature and life which dominate our 
time is attempted by Granville Ross Pike in ‘**The Divine 
Drama.” This author holds that the change of view-point 
leads only to an enrichment of the religivus faith. 


ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY. 


Educational Reform. By Charles William Eliot. 8vo, 
pp. 418. New York: The Century Company. $2. 

University Problems in the United States. By Daniel 
Coit Gilman. 8vo, pp. 319. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 82. 

Presidents Eliot, of Harvard, and Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins, the twosenior university presidents of this country, 
are educators whose views on educational topics are univer- 
sally accepted as expert opinions. In the volumes recently 
published by the Century Company the most important ad- 
dresses and essays of these champions of the modern uni- 
versity idea are collected. If a foreigner making a study of 
our institutions were seeking an epitome of our recent prog- 
ress in higher education he would find it very clearly pre- 
sented in these two books. 

The Georgian Period: Being Measured Drawings of 
Colonial Work. Part I., large 4to, 33 plates. Bos- 
ton: American Architect and Building News Com- 
pany. 33. 

This little portfolio is intended for the technical pur- 
poses of the architect, rather than the man who would like 
to build a home for himself on the so-called colonial lines. 
lt consists of carefully scaled drawings of a number of very 
interesting pieces of old colonial architecture and ought to 
be in every American architect’s collection of books. 


Symphonies and Their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp. 


12mo, pp. 407. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com-_ 


pany. $2. 

The author of this work aims primarily ‘to set forth 
the impression of each of certain chosen symphonies, and 
through them to get, at first hand, a clear glimpse of the in- 
dividuality of each of the great masters.” To this end the 
bovuk takes up in succession the symphonies of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms, offering sympathetic appreciation of these com- 
posers, but omitting biographical details, which can easily 
be obtained from other sources. The point of view is that of 
esthetic interpretation purely. 


Rivers of North America. By Israel C. Russell. 8vo, 
pp. 345. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
farth Sculpture. By James Geikie. S8vo, pp. 410. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §$2. 

These two volumes in the “Science Series” are con- 
cerned with closely allied subjects of investigation; the 
former considers the more obvious and better understood 
phenomena, while the latter is mainly a treatise on the 
equally interesting but less familiar phases of land forma- 
tion, in which glacial action plays a prominent part. Pro- 
fessor Russell holds the chair of geology in the University 
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of Michigan and has already published entertaining volumes 
on the lakes, glaciers, and volcanoes of North America, 
while Professor Geikie, of Edinburgh, long ago achieved an 
international reputation through the publication of his work 
on ‘* The Great Ice Age.” 


A FEW NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR FICTION. 


The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 12mo, 
pp. 376. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

The publishers of Mr Allen’s famous romance of Ken- 
tucky life have brought out an exquisite edition for the holi- 
days, which is enriched by nearly a hundred admirably ap- 
propriate illustrations by Orson Lowell, seven of them being 
full-page photogravures. 

Twenty Years After. By Alexandre Dumas. 2 vols., 
12mo, pp. 400—398. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $2.50. 

All lovers of the romances of Alexandre Dumas will 
welcome this new edition of ** Twenty Years After.’? Many 
full-page illustrations are furnished by Frank T. Merrill, 
and the typography and binding are very attractive. 


Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. 12mo, pp. xxx—298. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Hugh Thomson has supplied for this new edition of 
“Cranford” forty charming colored illustrations and sixty 
pen-and-ink sketches, which with the other superb mechan- 
ical excellences of the book-maker’s art will make this vol- 
ume a favorite holiday gift book. 

The Man Without a Country, and Other Stories. By 
Edward Everett Hale. 12mo, pp. xiv—397. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. are issuing a new uniform edi- 
tion of the principal works of Edward Everett Hale, which 
will be completed in ten volumes, each volume having an 
excellent photogravure frontispiece. Dr. Hale’s most fa- 
mous short story, which has a new interest in these times of 
quickened national life, gives the title to the first volume. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. By Thomas Ingoldsby. 12mo, 
pp. xxiii—638. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

These popular tales are now published in a handsome 
volume, beautifully printed, and embellished with more than 
one hundred choice drawingsin black-and-white and in color. 
These stories seem to have a phenomenal life and hold on 
popular interest. 

The Blindman’s World and Other Stories. By Edward 
Bellamy. With a Prefatory Sketch by W. D. How- 


ells. 12mo, pp. xiii—415. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50. 


Magazine readers of twenty years ago may recognize in 
this volume of short stories one or two which they read in 
the old Scribner’s Monthly before the name of Edward Bel- 
lamy was fairly known to fame. In a prefatory sketch Mr. 
W.D. Howells testifies to his sincere appreciation of Mr. 
Bellamy, both asanauthorand asa man. Whoever will take 
up this book will find in it more than one indication of the 
genius which only came to recognition with the amazing 
success of ** Looking Backward.” 

A Golden Sorrow. By Maria Louise Pool. 12mo, pp. 

441. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

The last work of Miss Pool’s busy life, as represented 
in this story, was characteristically vivacious. The book 
abounds in amusing dialogue and charming bits of character 
sketching. 

The Chase of an Heiress. By Christian Reid. 12mo, 
pp. 261. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

This novel is probably republished at this time because 
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of the fact that its scene is laid in the West Indies. It was 
written two years or more before the outbreak of the late 
war. Thestory in itself, however, is vivid and attractive. 


NEW AMERICAN NOVELS. 


The Lost Provinces. By Louis Tracy. 12mo, pp. 408. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The much-talked-of Anglo-American alliance has proved 
so attractive a vision in the eyes of Mr. Louis Tracy that he 
has seen fit to embody it in the plot of an imaginative work 
which he calls ** The Lost Provinces.”’ In the plot of this ro- 
mance international relations are made to take on almost 
the precise form of development predicted by the enthusias- 
tic advocates of an alliance between the two great English- 
speaking nationalities. That is to say, the continent of 
Europe unites against Great Britain, but finds that Great 
Britain and the United States together are invincible, and 
the final result is a confirmation of peace throughout the 
world. 


It Was Marlowe. By Wilbur Gleason Zeigler. 12mo, 
pp. 321. Chicago: Donohue, Henneberry & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Wilbur Gleason Zeigler chooses to put in the form 
of a story his argument to prove that Christopher Marlowe 
was the author of the plays attributed to Shakespeare. 
Whatever may be thought of the soundness of Mr. Zeig- 
ler’s contention, he has, at least, succeeded in picturing for 
us a living Marlowe. For such readers as care to pursue 
the curious question of Marlowe’s claims to authorship of 
the plays, notes from leading authorities on the subject are 
given in an appendix. 

The Letter and the Spirit. _By Cora Maynard. 12mo, 
pp. 330. New York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25. 

A picture of New York society life very much up to 
date. It deals especially with the divorce question. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Story of a Daughter of the 
Illustrated 
Boston ; 


An Island Heroine. 
Revolution. By Mary Breck Sleight. 
by George Foster Barnes. 12mo, pp. 482. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Bilberry Boys and Girls: Their Adventures and Mis- 
fortunes, Their Trials and Triumphs. By Sophie 


Swett. Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 12mo, 
pp. 326. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 


Buz-Buz. The Twelve Adventures of a House-Fly. By 
Charles Stuart Pratt. Mlustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 12mo, pp. 102. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 75 cents. 

Child Stories and Rhymes for the Little People of 
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Nursery and Kindergarten. By Emilie Poulsson. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 4to, pp. 89. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.25. 

Dorothy Deane: A Children’s Story. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Illus., 16mo, pp. 325. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Katie: A Daughter of the King. By Mary A. Gilmore. 
12mo, pp. 84. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Kittyboy’s Christmas. By Amy E. Blanchard. TIllus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 12mo, pp. 74. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents. 

Labor of Love. A Story for Boys. By Julia Magruder. 
Tllus., 12mo, pp. 144. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. 


Laura’s Holidays. By Henrietta R. Eliot. Illustrated 
by Etheldred B. Barry. 16mo, pp. 94. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


Little Ethel. By Philip H. Smith. 16mo, pp. 171. New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely. 50 cents. 

Little New England Maid, A. By Kate Tannatt Woods. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 279. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1. 

Master Sunshine. By Mrs. C. F. Fraser. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 
Modern Traveller, The. By H. B. and B. T. B. Illus., 
4to, pp. 76. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $1. 

Philip: The Story of a Boy Violinist. By T. W. O. 
12mo, pp. 295. Boston : Lamson, Wolffe & Co, $1.25. 

Reuben’s Hindrances, and How He Made Them Helps 
toward Progress. By ‘ Pansy.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 
292. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.25. 

Ruth and Her Grandfadder. A Story for Children by 
Todd. With Drawings by Edward B. Edwards. 
4to, pp. 90. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 

Story of the Big Front Door, The. By Mary F. Leon- 
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Rougemont, Louis de. The Adventures of—IV., WWM. 
Rosseau’s First Love, F. Gribble, Cosmop, November. 
Rubens, Peter Paul, R. Riordan, AA. 
Ruskin, John, as an Artist, M, H. Spielmann, Scrib. 
Salmon-Canning in the Far West, CJ. 
Samoa, Judicial Comedies in, G. H. Westley, apes. 
San Marino, The Republic of, H. Vivian, W Wh 
Savage, Dr., on Pessimism, GMag. 
Savages at School, J. H. Nicholls, WWM. 
Schénbrunn, the ‘Romance and Tragedy of, J. P. Bocock, 


Fr 
School Play grounds, Isabella G. Oakley, APS 
Schools for Feeble-Minded Children, H. L. Clapp, Ed. 
Schools, Seconday, oo in, Ida M. Street, Ed. 
Sculpture : The Work of F. W. Pomeroy, A. Li. Balar y, Ints. 
Segantini, Giovani, and His W. ork, W. ‘red, Art, November. 
Skakespeare and the Faust Legend, R.A. Redford, G. M. 
Shakespeare in Music, L. C, Elson, WM. 
Ship paving Industry, The Steel Foundation of the, J. 
iley, EngM 
Shop Cost-Keeping, H. M. Norris, EngM. 
Siegfried Stories, The, C. von Klenze, PL. 
Silver, Atkinson and, GMag. 
Skeena River, British Columbia, Up the, G. A. Dorsey, APS. 
Slavery in Early Texas—II., L.G. Bugbee, PSQ. 
Social Agitation, Sanity in, "A. W. Small, AJS, November. 
Social —- Methodology of the, A. W. Small, AJS, No- 
vember 
cn: The Factory and Improvement of, J. H. Patterson, 
ev. 
Soudan, The: 
Hi w the Soudan Was Conquered, F. A. Edwards, WR. 
New Light on the Bahr-Gazel Frontier, J. T. W ilis, FR. 
Omdurman, F. Maurice, NC. 
The Future of Egypt, E. Dicey, H. Birchenough, J. Mac- 
donnel, NC. 
by: _— of Fashoda, J. L. Deloncle, RPP, Novem- 
er | 
The Titah and Khartoum Expeditions, L. a. NC. 
The Soudan and Abyssinia, O. Baratieri, DeutR, November. 
Spain, The Regeneration of, M.de Unamuno EM, November. 
Spanish- America, The New Federations of, Y. P.de Guzman, 
M, November. 
—— Poet-Laureate, A: José Zorilla, Fanny 4. Gardiner, 


Squirrel, The Red, at Home, W. E. Cram, NEM. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, at Play, Scrib. 

Submarine Boat, The Successful, H. C. Hopkins, NatM. 

Sugar-Beet Industry in the United States, Katherine L. 
Smith, GMag. 

Superstition an Crime, E. P. Evans, APS. 

oo % Bridge. Old and New Forms of, G. Lindenthal, 


Syria, Christian and Puiitical Forces in, S. I. Curtiss, MisR. 
Tapestries of the San Graal, 7— Arras, IntS. 

Teacher, The Training of the, V V.H. Payne, EARNY. 
Telegraphs and Telephones, é. Barnard, Chaut. 
Telegraphy, Space, A. V. Abbott, FrL. 

Telegraphy, Submarine, A Quarter Century of, C. Bright, 


ngM. 
Telearaniy, Ss New, CJ. 
Tennis, Real, E. H. Miles, Bad. 
Theater Sanitation, W. P. Gerhard, San. 
Theatrical Criticism, Concerning, R. M. Sillard, WR. 
Theosophy, Esoteric Buddhism, and Christian Science, F. F. 
Ellinwood, HomR. 
Timber Wealth of Pacific North America, F. H. Lamb, 


ingM. 
Tin-Plate Industry The, F. L. McVey, YR, November. 
Tissot, J. James, The Art of, E. Knaufft, AMRR. 
Tissot and His Paintings of ‘Jesus, C. H. Levy, AMRR. 
Tissot’s Conception of the Life of Christ, J. Jac ques, Bkman. 
Towne, Henry Robinson, Sketch of, J. C. Bayles, CasM. 
Trade Unionism, The Study of, J. H. Hollander, PSQ. 
Treaties, Famous Peace, G. G. "Bain, MM. 
Turenne, W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Turin Exhibition, The, C. Bertolini, RN, November 16. 
United States: 
National Capitol—Changes of Location, M. A. Munson, 
AMonM. 
Our Army Supply Derestpenta and the Need of a General 
Staff, J. H. Parker, AMRR. 
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Our Government of Newly Acquired Territory, C. E. Boyd, 


Recent Developments of Policy in the United States, J. 
Chamberlain, Scrib. 

The Battle of the Migrations, E. P. Powell, NEM. 

The United States and the Control of the Tropics, B. Kidd, 


AM. 

University ? What Is a, EARNY. 
Utah, Central and Southern, P. B. Eagle, GM. 
Vacation Se hools, Chicago, O35: Milliken, AJS, November. 
Vacation Schools, The Movement for, AJS, November. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, J. Durham, CanM. 
Venice, Sources of the Greatness of, C. Lombroso, \ 
Vesuvius Cable Railway, The, A. Faerber, CasM. 
Virginia: Its Rise and Yall, Geraldine Vane, CJ. 
Vivisection, Lord Lister and, S. Coleridge, NatR. 
Vocal Science: What Is It? J. D. Mehan, Mus. 
Voice and Speech, CJ. 
Vondel, Joost van den, the Dutch Poet, C. W. Currier, CW. 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon. (‘*‘ A Maker of Colonies”), Black. 
War, The Volunteer in, C. S. Clark, USM. 
‘War with Spain: 

A Dangerous Mission to Spain—II., Cos. 

Chicago’s Peace Jubilee, F. Putnam, NatM. 

Fall of Manila, T. B. Mott, Scrib. 

In the Rifle-Pits, R. H. Davis, Scrib. 

Our War with Spain—IIl., R. H. Tither teaton. MM. 

— Narrative of the * Maine’’—-Il., C. D. Sigsbee, 





THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 






Rescue of the “* Winslow,” E. E. Mead, Harp. 

Sinking of the ‘* Merrimac,” R. P. Hobson, M. 

Stories of the Nurses, Moffett, Dem. 

The Débacle of Spain, P. MacQueen, NatM. 

The Night After San Juan, Ss jBonsal, McCl. 

The War on the Sea and its Lessons, A. T. Mahan, McCl. 

Woman’s Work in the War, Etta R. Goodwin, Chaut. 

Work of the Peace Commission. H. Taylor, NAR. Pp 
‘otts, 


W: “ORG Col. George E., Jr., A. Shaw, AMRR, Ww. 
av. 

Ww. anne: Colonel, Street-Cleaning Work of, J. B. Walker, 

Washington’s Christmas at Valley Forge, W. Perrine. LHJ. 

Wealth: Is the Lavish Expenditure of It Justifiable? B. 


Martin, Jr., NC 
Webster, Daniel, Mary S . Lockwood, AMonM. 


Ww —ne Capacity of the United States, E. Atkinson, 


Women in Journalism, Cynthia W. Alden, FrL. 

Wood-Carving, Progressive, K. von Rydingsvard, AA. 

World geo s Through a Russian Atmosphere, W. T. 
Stead, AMRR. 

Writing- itkalees Before the Revolution, W. C. Bates, NEM. 

ty ore. The Scientific Prevention of, A. H. Doty, 


Zionism, The Progress of. H. Bentwich, FR. . 
Zola, Emile, and the Dreyfus Case, T. T. Bouvé, NatM. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the “eading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


AJS. American Journal of Soci- DeutR Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. NW. New World, Boston. 

ology, Chicago. D. Dial, Chicago. NC. Nineteenth ‘Century, London 
AMonM.American Monthly Magazine, Ed. Education, Boston. NAR. North American Review, N.Y. 

Washington, D. ¢ EdRNY. Educational Review, N. Y. NR. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of EngM. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 

Reviews, N. Y. EM. Espatia Moderna, Madrid. Oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
APS. Ap 4 8 Popular Science FR. Nednag ap * eal iew, London. oO. Outing, N. a 

Mo nthly, N. F, Forum, N Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
AA. Art Amateur, N. Fr Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. | OM. Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
AL Art Interchange, N. Y. GM. Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- cisco. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. don. PMM Pall Mall Magazine, London 
Art. Artist, London. GBag. Green Bag, Boston. ra. Photo-American, N. 
AM. ‘Atlantic Monthly, Boston. GMag. Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. Pr. Photographic Times, N. Y. 
Bad. Badminton, London. Harp. Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. PL. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
BankL_ Bankers’ Magazine, London. HM. Home Magazine, N.Y. __ PSQ. Political Science Quarterly 
eal’ Bankers’ Magazine, N. Y. HomR. Homiletic Review, N. Y. Boston. 
BU Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- | IntS. International Studio, London. SN. Rassegna Nazionale. Florence. 

sanne TA, Irrigation Age, Chicago. RefS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Black. Blac k wood’ s Magazine, Edin- | JF. Journal of Finance, London. | RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 

burgh. Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel 
BTJ. Board of Trade Journal, Lon- cago. bourne. ; 

don. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. P. Revue de Paris, Paris. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. LH. Leisure Hour, London. RDM Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. 
CanM. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. RG. Revue Générale, Brussels. 
Cass. Cassell's Magazine, London. Long. Longman’s Magazine,London. RPP Revue Politique et Parlia- 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. McCl. McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. mentaire, Paris. 
Cw. Catholic World, N. Y. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- RSoc Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
CM. Century Magazine, N.Y. don. R. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- MA. Magazine of Art, London. San. Sanitarian, N 

burgh. Men. Menorah Monthly, iS ie Serib. Scribner’s Magazine, Bi. 
CRev Charities Review, N. Y. MidM. Midland Monthly, Des Moines, Str. Strand Magazine, London. 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa. Iowa. SunM. Sunday Magazine, London. 
CR. Contemporary Review, Lon- MisH. Missionary Herald, Boston. B. Temple Bar, London. 

don, MisR. Missionary Review, N. Y. USM. United Service Magazine, 
C. Cornhill, London. MM. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. London. 
Cosmop. ( ‘osmopolis, Londen. Mus. Music, Chicago. | we Westminster Review, London. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan, i Re NatM. National Magazine, Boston. Wh Werner’s Magazine, N. 
Crit. Critic, N. NatR. National Review, London, WWM. Wide World “Magazine, Lon- 
Dem. Demorest’ s Family Magazine, NEM New England Magazine, Bos- don 

ton. , WPM. Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 

DH. Deutse ‘her Hausschatz, Re- | NIM. New Illustrated Magazine, zine 

gensburg. London. YR. Yale Review, New Haven. 




















